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-Psalm 50:15 


"I will teach the unjust the ways: and the wicked shall be converted to thee." 




St. Alphonsus Mary de' Liguori 
Bishop, Confessor, Founder of the Redemptorists 
and Doctor of the Church 
1696-1787 




FOREWORD 


There are many reasons why it is appropriate that a new English life of St. Alphonsus de' Liguori should be made 
available to the modern world. The standard English life of this great saint, up to the present time, has been Father Castle's 
splendid translation of Father Berthe's voluminous French life, which is now out of print, though it will always remain a 
precious possession of those libraries that have copies. However, even that life has been found too bulky by much of the 
reading public, while other English accounts of St. Alphonsus have failed on the score of being too short and incomplete. The 
present work has aimed at being thorough, yet popular; complete from a biographical point of view, yet alive and pointed as a 
story. 

Moreover, since the publication of other lives of St. Alphonsus, new documents have been made available, concerning, 
especially, the early career of the founder of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. These documents have been used 
advantageously in the present work. 

Of all the Doctors of the Church, none has more to offer the modern world, with its atheism and materialism, its 
secularism and anti-clericalism, its coldness and indifference towards religion, than St. Alphonsus. He grappled with the deists 
and atheists of France; he accomplished his work for souls in the face of the most violent opposition from a dictatorial state; he 
dedicated his life to the overthrow of Jansenism, which, by taking love out of religion, took religion out of the hearts of the 
people. He used every known means of restoring true religion to the world — preaching and catechizing, founding 
Congregations of both men and women, ruling a diocese, and writing more than a hundred books. Of his books, Pope Pius VII 
said that any opinion expressed therein could be followed by the faithful without fear of error; he even went so far as to say 
that it would be wrong for anyone to apply a note of censure to any of the writings of the saint. 

As a Doctor of the Church, therefore, St. Alphonsus is a source of instruction to all; as a man and a saint, he is a 
constant inspiratioa In him the love of God and the indefatigable exercise of all his powers in the service of that love during 
the ninety-one years of his life unite to constitute a glowing example of sainthood for modern times. 

For these reasons, we earnestly recommend this life to all who are seeking inspiration for their own lives, and to all 
who would learn how a saint set about saving souls and regenerating society in times as troubled and, in many ways, as chaotic 
as our own. 


Very Reverend THOMAS M. PALMER, C. SS. R„ 
Provincial, St. Louis Province. 


February 25, 1940. 
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BOOK I 


EARLY YEARS (1696-1723) 



CHAPTER I 


BIRTH AND CHILDHOOD 

(1696-1708) 


This is the story of one of the fullest and most active lives that the annals of the saints unfold. It might be said that a man 
who lived to the age of ninety-one would have time for many and various activities, could easily be the originator of numerous 
projects, and could live to see them through. Yet when the mere outline of the life ofAlphonsus Mary de' Liguori is told, it will 
be seen to be a tale of indefatigable energy, of almost superhuman industry, and of many-sided ability to turn every trend of 
h u man events into the service of God. 

Alphonsus was by birth a Neapolitan nobleman. He was to be a leader in an age that worshipped earthly rank and 
prestige, and though he would renounce all such dignities for the simple title of servant of God, Providence gave him a 
background of glorious ancestry that would always enhance the value of his work. Traces of the family of Liguori are found as 
far back as the year 1190, when Marco Liguori was the governor of Naples. The family of the mother ofAlphonsus was no less 
ancient and honorable. Her father was a councillor of the Royal Court of Naples and, better still, reputed as a saint. He had 
three brothers in the religious life, one of them becoming the saintly Bishop Cavalieri. One of his daughters entered the convent 
and was for many years a superior. But the lustre of the family name was to receive its greatest brilliance through the grandson 
of the Councillor of the Royal Court, St. Alphonsus Mary de' Liguori. 

Alphonsus, the first of eight children, was born on September 27, 1696, at the country house of the Liguori family in 
Marianella, two and one-half miles north of Naples. His father was Don Joseph Liguori, a distinguished nobleman and captain 
of one of the royal galleys. His mother was Donna Anna Cavalieri, a refined, deeply spiritual woman, revered by all who 
knew her. The exact date and even the hour of his birth, with the long list of names he was given, is recorded in the entry of his 
baptism in the Church of Our Lady of the Virgins in Naples. 


The 29th day of September, 1696. 


Alfonso Maria, Antonio, Giovanni, Francesco, Cosimo, Damiano, Michelangelo, Gasparo de Liguori, son 
of Signor Don Giuseppe de Liguori and of Signora Donna An na Cavalieri, married, was baptized by me, 
Giuseppe del Mastro, parish priest, and was sponsored by Gratia Porpora, having been bom on the 
twenty-seventh of the said month at thirteen o'clock, (i. e., seven o'clock in the morning.) 


Added to the record are the simple statements of the subsequent events of his great career: "Ordained priest, 1726. 
Consecrated Bishop, 1762. Died, 1787. Canonized, 1839. Doctor of the Church, 1871." True greatness could not be less 
simply and yet eloquently expressed. 

Marianella, the town of his birth, has not forgotten Alphonsus. A marble slab has been erected at the very entrance to 
the town, bearing an image of him and informing the visitor that, "Here you will find the house in which Alphonsus Maria de' 
Liguori was born." In August, 1923, a bronze statue of the saint was unveiled in the public square, to which many prominent 
churchmen, including Cardinals Mercier and Van Rossum, had contributed. The house in which Alphonsus was born still 
stands. Appropriately it now shelters a community of Redemptorist Fathers. 

Alphonsus was born some 500 years after Sts. Francis and Dominic, and 150 years after St. Ignatius, and was sent by 
divine Providence to do for his own age what they had done for theirs. He was the contemporary of St. Paul of the Cross, a 
founder like himself, and of St. Leonard of Port Maurice, another great missionary. The days were indeed evil, and needed the 
leadership and example of one of God's greatest saints. The dawn of the eighteenth century found the Church and the faithful 
imperiled by two great enemies: Jansenism within the fold, and secularism, anti-clericalism, state absolutism, without. During 
that century the Jesuits were to be suppressed by grasping civil rulers who could not bear the thought of the influence they 
exercised by reason of their devotion to the task of educating the people in the knowledge and service of God. Atheism and 



scoffing deism were to run rampant in France, and to spread the poison of their hatred for the Church in many lands. Jansenism, 
with its heretical representations of God as a frightening tyrant, was to be found in high places and low, and simple faith and 
childlike devotion were to reach a very low ebb. Governments throughout Europe, some of them outwardly Catholic, were to 
arrogate to themselves all authority in ecclesiastical matters, with the usual result that the true religion suffered sorely. Such 
was the century into which Alphonsus was sent. His life almost spanned it, and his work more than that of anyone else helped 
restore religion to the hearts of men and to offset the attacks of its enemies. 

Despite the world-wide influence he was to exercise, his actual life work was confined to a comparatively small 
sphere. He was born in the kingdom of Naples, and hardly left it during his entire life. Only once did he go to Rome, and then it 
was to be consecrated bishop at the Pope's command. The kingdom of Naples had for a long time been a political plaything of 
Austria and Spain. At the time of tire birth of Alphonsus, it was in the hands of Spain, being governed by a viceroy. In the war 
of the Spanish Succession (1700-1721) Austria took over the little kingdom But in 1734, just as Alphonsus was inaugurating 
his greatest work, Charles of Bourbon again conquered it for Spain, and ruled over it as Charles III until 1759. In that year 
Charles III ascended the throne of Spain, and gave Naples to his third son, Ferdinand iy who was then only seven years old. 
During the reign of Charles III Bernard Tanucci was his chief adviser and in many ways was the actual ruler in Naples; and he 
became regent at the accession of Ferdinand IV. It was he who was to cause many of the greatest trials in the life of Alphonsus. 

Innocent XII was Pope when Alphonsus was born, and in that very year repeated his predecessor's condemnation of 
Jansenism It was an act significant of what the life of Alphonsus was to be — one ceaseless campaign against those who tried 
to take the love of God out of religion. 

Don Joseph and Donna Anna contributed much to the character of Alphonsus. The former was by temperament choleric 
and severe, by training at sea a strict disciplinarian. He knew his own mind and was accustomed to demand unflinching 
obedience. At the same time he was a sterling Catholic in principle and in action. He had a deep devotion to the Passion of 
Christ, evidence of which is preserved at Ciorani today in the form of four statues of the suffering Savior that used to adorn the 
cabin of his vessel. He saw nothing contrary to his religious principles in fostering great worldly ambitions for his firstborn 
son, and this led to many stormy scenes between him and Alphonsus. In the end, however, he deeply regretted having tried to 
turn his son away from his vocation. 

Donna Anna, the mother of Alphonsus, complemented the severity of his father by her gentleness and spirituality. With 
so many religious in her own family, she could hardly have been otherwise than deeply concerned about spiritual things. Her 
mother died when she was still an infant, and the thought of what her own lack of a mother had meant made her resolve to give 
herself entirely to her children. In those days it was not unusual for a mother to entrust her children to the care of nurses and 
hired servants; but this was not done by Donna An na. Not only did she watch over their material needs herself, but she taught 
them their prayers, their Christian doctrine, and inspired in their hearts a great love of God and hatred for sin. Her example too 
was a constant lesson to them, for Tannoia, the first biographer of Alphonsus, tells us that his mother was venerated by all who 
knew her in Naples for her spirit of prayer, her many penances, her detachment from worldly amusements, and above all her 
love of the poor. He further describes her relation to her children in the following words: 


"I was privileged to know this noble lady and to speak with her. Her memory calls up before me, as I look 
back now, the image of the great Queen Blanche of Castille. I learned from Don Cajetan (the brother of 
Alphonsus), that every morning the good mother, after blessing her children, had them kneel down and say 
their prayers. Every evening she would gather them around her and teach them the truths of faith with her 
own lips. She would always say the rosary with them and taught them exercises of devotion to many saints. 
She was watchful of their companionships, and would not let them mix freely with children of their own 
age, preferring to forestall sin by sanctifying grace rather than run any risk of their falling. She taught them 
to hate sin by every means in her power. For this reason she took them to confession every week to her 
own spiritual director and kinsman. Father Pagano." 


Alphonsus himself later in life gave ample testimony to the goodness of his mother. "I must confess," he said one day after the 
death of his father, but before that of his mother, "that if I was good at all during my childhood, if I was preserved from evil, I 
owe it entirely to my mother's care. Most of the time my father was away at sea, and could not devote himself as he might wish 
to the education and training of his children. Thus the whole burden fell on my mother. When my father died, I made the 
sacrifice of not going to Naples, but when my mother is about to leave this world, nothing but sheer necessity will keep me 
from hurrying to her side to assist her." He kept his promise, for when Donna An na was dying in 1755, Alphonsus did come to 
her side and bring her co mf ort for her last moments, even though he was forced to leave her two days before the end. 

The results of Donna Anna's training are to be seen not only in the great career of Alphonsus, but in the later lives of all 
her children. There were eight children in all. One of them, Magdalen, died in infancy. Of the boys, Antonio joined the 



Benedictine monks of Monte Cassino. He became novice-master and died a saintly death in Naples. Don Cajetan became a 
diocesan priest known for his holiness. Hercules, the youngest son, married and lived at Naples, and enters the life of 
Alphonsus frequently because the latter often stayed with him on his visits to Naples. It is by his affection for Hercules and his 
family that Alphonsus showed throughout life how family ties may be sanctified. Of the girls, Mary Louise and Mary Anne 
entered the convent, and Teresa married the Duke of Presenzano. The life of each one gave some new tribute to the sterling 
character and qualities of their mother. 

Heredity, environment, and training, crowned with the grace of God, thus united in fashioning the character of 
Alphonsus. His life was to be a hard one, filled with many different kinds of trials; but the training he received in childhood 
was preparing him for them thoroughly and well. Donna An na was unconsciously assisting in fulfilling the prophecy made by 
St. Francis Jerome, of the Society of Jesus, when he visited and congratulated the parents of Alphonsus a short time after his 
birth: "This child will be blessed with length of days; he shall not see death before his ninetieth year, he will be a bishop and 
will do great things for Jesus Christ." 



CHAPTER II 


STUDENT AND LAWYER 

(1708-1722) 


The first evidence of what was to be the ultimate vocation ofAlphonsus is to be found in his early childhood. He loved 
to set up little altars in his home and to imitate the actions of a priest saying mass. Thus he would celebrate in solemn style the 
feasts of his favorite saints. Donna Anna would see him doing these things, or would come upon him unawares and find him 
kneeling at prayer; and she must have rejoiced at the thought that her firstborn might one day be a priest. But she said nothing, 
and with good reason. Don Joseph had other dreams and plans for his eldest son; he was to carry on and to ennoble further an 
already noble name. 

So it was that Alphonsus remained in the world until his twenty-seventh year. Those years were crowded with events 
that were to have a profound influence upon his later work for God and souls. Through them he gained a knowledge of the 
world, its deceits and its dangers, its opportunities and occasions for good, the means that those living in the world must use to 
be preserved from evil. Through them he acquired a training in the fine arts and in the intricacies of the law, his first 
profession. The adaptability of his later life to every kind of circumstance reflects clearly the value of these early years. 

At the age of nine, on March 7, 1706, Alphonsus was enrolled in the archconfraternity of young noblemen at Naples. 
The archconfraternity was under the direction of the Fathers of the Oratory and offered every opportunity to the laity to advance 
in virtue. Alphonsus was very faithful in attending the meetings held each Sunday, and he listened eagerly to and tried to put 
into practice the lessons that were givea He never failed to say the prayers prescribed for the archconfraternity members. 
About the time of his enrollment he received his first Holy Communion from the hands of Father Pagano, whom he chose to be 
his director and who remained a great help to him for many years. Already contacts were being made that were to be of real 
value to him when his lifework would begin. 

Naturally the exceptional earnestness of the young man attracted attention, and those who knew him were already 
predicting that he would have a remarkable career. Another friend, both of his youth and of his later years, Antonio Villani, 
loved to recall anecdotes and scenes from the childhood ofAlphonsus. "Perhaps you do not know it," he one day said to a 
group of Redemptorists years later when the topic of the sanctity of Alphonsus was brought up, "but he was a saint even in 
boyhood. I recall that one day the members of the Little Oratory at Naples were given a trip to a neighboring country house 
where they might enjoy themselves in greater freedom. Alphonsus and I were there. The boys got up a game, playing for small 
stakes, and invited Alphonsus to join them. He answered that he did not know the game. As is the manner of boys, they insisted, 
promising to teach him how to play. He consented at last, and at his first opportunity to score, he compiled thirty successive 
points. One of the lads, who had been most insistent on his entering the game, lost his temper over this apparent superiority and 
scornfully cried out: 'You did not know the game, oh no!' and added to the taunt an indecent word. Alphonsus blushed deeply 
and, turning upon the angry youth, said: 'What! for a few paltry coins you are not afraid to offend God! Here, take your money!' 
He threw the coins down in the midst of the group and walked off. The boys went on with their game, but when the time for 
departure came, Alphonsus was nowhere to be seen. They began searching for him, and at last found him in a secluded part of 
the garden, on his knees in prayer. He seemed utterly oblivious to all around him." 

The story shows Alphonsus quite capable of taking part in the games and amusements of his age; yet it shows him ready 
to sacrifice everything rather than be the occasion of even a venial sin. Thus early in life too he had learned to have recourse 
from danger to prayer, a lesson he would preach from many a pulpit and inculcate in many a soul later on. 

The exact age at which Alphonsus began his higher studies is not known, but an indication is given in the fact that he 
began his course in civil and canon law at the age of twelve. As part of his education he took lessons in drawing, painting, 
architecture and music, and despite the multitude of his duties in later life, never gave up completely his interest in these things. 
He was highly talented, and his father's pride in him grew day by day. Down to his old age, he made use of the arts he had 
learned as a boy, and always in the service of God. At Ciorani and Iliceto his brush gave vivid expression to the vanity of all 
human glory; and there are pictures of the Madonna, the Divine Infant, and the Crucifixion, painted by him, that are still 
preserved. His training in architecture was of great value to him after he had founded the Congregation of the Most Holy 
Redeemer, for he himself designed some of the new houses to be built for his religious, and on other occasions he was able to 
correct and change the plans designed by others. He achieved great fame as a religious poet, and it has been said that his work 
in that field s u mmed up all the popular religious hymns of the century that preceded him. Some of his own poetry he set to 




music, and there are many hymns written by St. Alphonsus that to this day are widely used in Italy and in the private devotions 
of Redemptorist communities throughout the world. Don Mario Palladino, one of the Neapolitan clergy, and an excellent poet 
himself, does not hesitate to say: "Alphonsus de' Liguori alone has given to Italy popular songs in all their perfection. Even 
today his hymns resound through our hills and valleys, for like all true poetry they have preserved the freshness of their youth." 
Besides his hymns, which have been republished as recently as 1932, there is a Duetto written by him, now preserved in the 
British museum, which shows clearly that he was capable of truly great musical composition. This cantata, or Duetto between 
the Soul and Jesus, comprises twenty-one pages in-folio in the London edition of 1860, and is composed for two voices, with 
accompaniment of violin obbligato, thorough bass in cipher and pianoforte. It has won the admiration of many a learned 
musician and has unanimously been named a jewel of sacred art and a classical piece of its kind. Dr Max Dietz, professor at 
the University of Vienna, declared that "this composition reveals in the author an originality of invention altogether singular." 
Edgar Tinel finds that "it is unquestionnably written by a talented musician and contains outstanding beauties (de premier 
ordre)." Finally, the English editor, John Philip, does not hesitate to state that "it will be readily admitted that the Stabat of the 
celebrated Pergolese is not equal to this admirable composition of St. Alphonsus." The manuscript bears the date of 1760. The 
Saint was, therefore, sixty-four years old at that time. This fact alone would suffice to point out the greatness of his musical 
genius, which could create such beauty even in his old age. 

Of course there was the study of philosophy in his early training and the keenness of his mind did not fail him there. In 
those days it was not the philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas that held a prominent place in the schools, but that of Descartes, 
whose principles had not yet received the full critical evaluation that later years were to reveal. It is a remarkable tribute to the 
quality of the mind of Alphonsus that, though he had been trained in the philosophy of Descartes, his later writings in theology 
revea no trace of the false principles imbedded therein. On the contrary, he was to familiarize himself with the writings of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, recognizing instinctively the perennial truth they contained. That is a test that forces us to place his 
intellectual acuteness on a high plane. 

We have said that at the age of twelve Alphonsus began the study of civil and canon law. Law had been chosen as a 
career for him by his father, who knew it to be the certain road to high honor and fame. The boy, obedient to his father's 
commands, entered seriously upon his studies. It was no easy course, because the Neapolitan laws were appallingly involved 
at the time. For five years he studied in the Royal University of Naples, beginning in the year 1708, as has been ascertained by 
a document brought to light in 1937. During this period he had little time for amusement, except for an hour or so at rare 
intervals playing cards with other hard-working students. But even that Don Joseph begrudged his son, lest it interfere with the 
success of his studies. One day he played a little beyond the usual hour and arrived home late. As he entered his room he was 
surprised to find that all his books had been removed, and that in their stead had been placed a number of decks of cards. Don 
Joseph came in as he contemplated the scene and snapped: "These cards are apparently the books you like to study! These are 
the books that you are always on time to read!" The dramatic rebuke made a deep impression on the boy, and he applied 
himself to study more earnestly than before. 

The only other amusement that we know attracted the young student was that of hunting. It was almost taken for granted 
as a part of the life of a nobleman. Years after, Alphonsus admitted his love for it, but honesty forced him to admit that he had 
never become a very good shot. "My vision," he said, "was not quite good enough for hunting. The sport always got the better 
of me; but anyway I have since changed from hunting birds to hunting souls." 

Finally the years of study were completed. It was one of the regulations laid down by the board of examiners for the 
degree of doctor of laws that no one could appear to try for the degree before the age of twenty years and six months. It was in 
January, 1713, that Alphonsus finished his course, and he was then only a little over sixteen years old. It seemed almost too 
much to ask a dispensation from the rule for one lacking almost four years; but the application was made and the dispensation 
granted on January 10, 1713. (1) 

On January 21, 1713, Alphonsus stood for the examinations. He passed every test with high honors and was awarded 
the degree of Doctor in both Canon and Civil Law. Never had so auspicious a start in life been made; the whole world lay 
before him; the applause of the learned and powerful already rang in his ears; and a brilliant career was within his grasp. Don 
Joseph walked about with pride swelling in his heart; the noble name of Liguori would resound through the world. He would 
not have dreamed then that the degree of Doctor of Civil and Canon Law would have little to do with the fame that Alphonsus 
would bring to his family name. 

Though a qualified lawyer now, it was two years before Alphonsus entered on the practice of his profession. Wisely, 
he used those two years to gain practical knowledge by attending sessions of the law courts at Naples, and to advance his 
theoretical knowledge further by private study at home under one of the great lawyers of the time, who had been hired by his 
father. With the time of his first public appearance drawing near, Alphonsus became more and more absorbed in fitting himself 
perfectly for his work; he gave up all amusements, and rarely even took the time to meet his old friends. Every evening was 
scheduled in advance for serious work: classes in public speaking, or discussions with other young lawyers over past cases, or 
the preparation of arguments in theoretical cases for theoretical courts. His family and friends would joyously whisper to one 
another of the industry of the young advocate, and would assure themselves that he was bound to succeed. 



Alphonsus did not disappoint them. He took up his work in the year 1715 and almost at once became famous. He 
practiced for five years and though we have no record of many of the cases he accepted, it has been handed down that he was 
unsuccessful in none except the last, which decided his vocatioa Tannoia has given this description of his methods and his 
principles before the bar: 

"He grew so rapidly in public esteem as a result of his genius and his knowledge that, to the admiration of the city of 
Naples, he was before long being entrusted with the most important causes. Those who knew him well tell us that he advanced 
rapidly to the first ranks of the advocates of Naples. He was a man of wide reading, tenacious memory, direct and 
straightforward in his language, and withal scrupulously honest and an uncompromising enemy of chicanery. He would defend 
none but causes that he knew to be just, refusing even doubtful ones; and he was always considerate, sympathetic and unselfish 
in dealing with his clients. His power of eloquence was so great that he could hold a courtroom spellbound, and he was known 
to win even opponents over to his side." How valuable were these first lessons in influencing the minds of others can only be 
seen when the success of Alphonsus as a preacher and missionary throughout his life is revealed. 

It was while he was still making his studies, in the year 1710, that Alphonsus had been aggregated to the "Sedile" of the 
Liguori family in the Parliament of Naples. There were six "Sedili" in the Parliament, corresponding to six divisions of the 
city. Five of these divisions belonged to the nobility and one to the people. The five sections of the nobility were named 
Capoana, Nido, Montagna, Porto, and Portanova, and were represented by the first families of the districts so named. The 
Liguori family belonged to the Portanova section, so named because of a gate built years before by Charles I. The right to the 
"Sedili" was jealously cherished by the families to whom they had fallen, because from among them the public officials, such 
as minister of public works, minister of fortifications, minister of roads, etc., were taken. Alphonsus was fourteen when, as a 
member of the noble Liguori family, he was aggregated to the "Sedili" with great pomp and ceremony; at the same time he was 
presented with the sword he was to wear thenceforth as a Neapolitan knight. He assisted at a session of the Parliament for the 
first time on September 11, 1710, with his father. Among the other noblemen having "Sedili" at the time was Don Francesco, 
the father of Donna Teresa, who was soon to be chosen as the prospective wife of Alphonsus. 

After that first session, Alphonsus was regularly on hand at the meetings of the Parliament. He was appointed to a 
special office in 1714, and after he began practicing law his influence gradually increased. It is necessary to know the jealous 
esteem in which the noble families of Naples regarded their rights to the "Sedili," and the high honors these rights held out to 
their children, to understand the bitter disappointment and opposition shown by Don Joseph when Alphonsus was to give up all 
practical participation in the affairs of the city. 

With the success of his son's career now assured, Don Joseph began to think of giving him the further advantage of a 
brilliant marriage. In the peremptory and rather mercenary fashion of the times, he looked about among the nobility of Naples 
for a sufficiently prominent bride for his son. His gaze rested upon Donna Teresa, the only child of his kinsman, Don Francesco 
de' Liguori, who was the wealthy Prince of Presiccio. The match seemed equally inviting to both the Prince and Don Joseph: to 
the former because all Naples was sounding the praises and prophesying the great career of Alphonsus, and to Don Joseph 
because Donna Teresa would, as an only child, inherit her father's wealth. So it was agreed and the date just about set for a 
solemn betrothal. Before the date came round, a son was born to the Prince, crushing Don Joseph's hopes of a large inheritance 
for his son's wife. With characteristic impetuosity he called the agreement off, deciding to look around for a more promising 
candidate. Donna Teresa took the veil as a Carmelite nun three years later, in 1724. What the feelings of Alphonsus were 
throughout the whole affair we do not know, but thirty-seven years later he wrote the life of Donna Teresa at the request of the 
mother superior of her convent, a task he would hardly have assumed had not the event in some way influenced the course of 
his life. 

Meanwhile, the growing preoccupations of his career were not without their effect on the spiritual life of the young 
lawyer. It would be strange if the adulation shown him and his constant contact with the worldly affairs of the courts would not 
prove to be a detriment to the vigorous life of his soul. As a matter of fact, however, he was able for a long time to retain his 
fervor and zeal for spiritual progress despite the whirl in which he lived. He used intelligent measures to make this possible. 
On August 15, 1715, he left the confraternity of young nobles and entered the Sodality of Doctors, which was also directed by 
the priests of the Oratory. He neglected none of the duties of his membership in the sodality, no matter how many demands his 
profession made upon him. He attended the meetings, took care of his spiritual duties, even gave himself to works of charity as 
was enjoined upon the members. Tannoia quotes a gentleman of Vitri, one Deodat de Senlis, as telling him that he had often 
seen Alphonsus, when a young lawyer, tending the sick with the sodalists in the Hospital for Incurables. Although dressed as a 
nobleman and wearing the official badge of his rank he would make the beds, sit and visit with the sick, and even give them 
their food with great kindness and love. Besides all this, he sanctified his work by prayer, for it was common knowledge that 
he always attended mass and performed his devotional exercises in church before beginning his work for the day. Once a year 
he laid aside all other engagements and retired with his father to a house of the Jesuits or Vincentians to make a retreat. 

That so studied a program of spiritual activity was not without influence upon others is evidenced by the conversion of 
a Moorish slave attached to his service — perhaps the first of many conversions attributable to Alphonsus. The slave had 
already made known his intention of becoming a Catholic, when someone asked him what had prompted him to take a step so 



unusual for a Moor. He answered: "The example of my master made the greatest impression on me. A religion that makes him 
so upright and holy cannot be false." The slave became ill before his instructions were completed, but was baptized before he 
died. 

There are not wanting numerous other incidents which show how rapidly Alphonsus was advancing in virtue during this 
period of his life. One day Don Joseph, who was naturally quick-tempered and harsh, severely rebuked a servant who had 
blundered in his manner of ushering prominent guests into the house. He followed up the rebuke by taking every occasion to 
scold him for the mistake for some time. Finally Alphonsus, pitying the servant, spoke up to his father: "Why make so much 
fuss? You have rebuked the poor man enough" Don Joseph was infuriated at the impertinence on the part of his son, and turned 
and slapped him in the face. Alphonsus said nothing, but slowly walked to his room. Time for supper came and he did not 
appear. His mother looked for him and found him crying bitterly over the disrespect he had shown his father. He begged his 
mother to plead for his forgiveness. Don Joseph was deeply touched at this expression of his son's grief and submission, and 
perhaps a little sorry for his own ill-temper; and he wholeheartedly forgave him at once. What to Alphonsus seemed a great 
fault was perhaps more the result of the conflict of two great virtues in his soul — love of the poor servant and respect for his 
father's goodness and authority. 

But there is of necessity a certain amount of danger in the pursuit of a worldly profession, especially when popularity 
increases the demands made upon one day by day. The time came when there was a change in the spiritual fervor of Alphonsus. 
He lived amid applause and honor; he was feted and fawned upon by those whom his talents had served, and society opened its 
ranks to him and gave him of its best. He began to find it all very agreeable. His father insisted that he visit here and there, that 
he become acquainted with this prominent personage and that, until the time came when it was almost physically impossible to 
perform his accustomed spiritual exercises, and he would omit them with scarcely a qualm. 

It could easily have been a sad turning point in his life, and had it not been for the depth of his convictions about sin, he 
might have lost all the character he had built up through his earlier years. In his old age he looked back upon this period, which 
lasted almost a year, with such unfeigned horror that the impression is given that he did fall into the worst evil. The evidence is 
to the contrary, however; he became lukewarm in his love of God, lax in fidelity to his spiritual exercises, but he never really 
gave himself over to sia An old man who had been a lifelong friend of Alphonsus was once asked whether he had ever seen or 
heard of improper behavior on the part of Alphonsus in his youth. The old man answered simply: "No. He was always a model 
young man. I would tell a lie, I would tella lie," he repeated, "were I to say otherwise." 

Alphonsus himself unconsciously revealed the truth about this wayward period of his life when he said one day to a 
companion with whom he was travelling: "I used to go to the theatre, but thanks be to God, I never thereby committed a venial 
sin. I would go to hear the music, which so occupied my mind that I paid no attention to anything else." Then he added, in the 
same spirit of thankfulness, that he would take off his glasses in the theatre so as to see nothing that might be a temptation to 
him. These and many other evidences, especially the testimony of his confessor that he never lost his baptismal innocence by 
mortal sin, prove conclusively that though he did slip out of the ways of fervor in the service of God, his faith remained strong 
and his watchfulness against sin never relaxed. But it was a period of danger and could have turned out far differently than it 
did. 

It was a retreat that roused him from his spiritual lethargy, one he made at the instigation of a friend in March, 1722. 
Alphonsus was often to call that retreat one of the choicest graces God had bestowed upon him. How well he remembered it is 
clear from the dedication of one of his books, written many years later, to the superior of the Vincentians in whose house the 
retreat was made, in which he says: "It was in your house that I learned to know God and to turn away from the world." The 
meditations conducted for him on the purpose of life and the dangers of toying with sin profoundly impressed him; he 
immediately recognized the folly of his past worldliness and determined that it would come to an end. 

The effect of the retreat showed itself principally, when he returned to the world, in the beginning of his extraordinary 
and lifelong devotion to the Blessed Sacrament. He would seek out the churches where the Forty Hours' Adoration was being 
held, and would spend hours on his knees before the altar in prayer. He loved to buy flowers for the altar on occasions of this 
kind, and would himself arrange them about the tabernacle to the edification of all who saw him. From that time on, he was to 
be an apostle of devotion to the Blessed Sacrament. Later in life he was to look back and attribute all the graces of his vocation 
to the fervor of his visits to the Blessed Sacrament during these days. In the introduction to an edition of his Visits to the 
Blessed Sacrament he says: "In this little book I feel myself bound, at least out of gratitude to Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament, 
to declare that through the devotion of visiting Him, I was able to abandon the world in which, unfortunately, I had lived until I 
was twenty-six years of age. Fortunate indeed will you be if you can detach yourself from that world at an earlier age, and give 
yourself without reserve to the Lord, Who has given Himself without reserve to you." 

From that time on he was determined to become a saint. What changes this would effect in his life he himself did not yet 


dream. 



CHAPTER III 


APPROACHING THE ALTAR 

(1722-1723) 


The change in Alphonsus, through the retreat of 1722, was at first but the beginning of a period of new fervor, a period 
in which he was determined that the distractions and gaieties of the world would not be permitted to interfere with his daily 
practice of the love of God. But gradually this new fervor ripened into something more: into the first vague desire to consecrate 
himself more fully to God. As yet he had no inkling as to what form this new consecration of himself was to take. For a year he 
dreamed of it secretly, and then he made another retreat with his father in the house of the Vincentians. This time God made His 
plans for him a little more clear by awakening in him the determination to renounce his birthright as eldest son in favor of his 
brother Hercules, and to give up forever the thought of marriage. He kept the decision to himself and after the retreat went on 
with his work as before. He deeply sensed what a blow it would be to his father and waited for some providential opportunity 
to make it known. 

An occasion came sooner than he expected. Don Joseph began anew negotiations for a prosperous marriage for his son. 
Perhaps he realized something of the change that had come over Alphonsus, and even suspected the turn his thoughts were 
taking. Marriage, he knew, would put an end to all such foolish dreams and would make certain that his own ambitions would 
be fulfilled. So he selected the daughter of a noble Neapolitan family, made a tentative agreement with the father and began 
bringing the two young people together. Alphonsus, with his recent determination consuming his soul, had to go through the 
agony of parties and social affairs, of hearing his name linked with that of the young Neapolitan noble woman, of acting at least 
civilly in her company when he would have preferred to be miles away. Looking back over it afterwards, he said it was like 
constantly walking on thorns and that his only thought had been of how long the martyrdom would last. 

Finally he was himself responsible for bringing it to an end. One day he was playing the harpsichord, and the intended, 
and not too unwilling, bride came and stood by his side, requesting that he accompany her while she sang. Alphonsus turned his 
face away from her, and she walked to the other side as if to force him to look at her. Again he looked away, and this time the 
girl grew angry. "It appears," she said, "as if the brilliant lawyer has lost his mind," and flounced out of the room. Alphonsus 
was left alone at the piano, a bit flustered perhaps, but inwardly glad that another candidate for his affection had been 
dismissed from the field. 

He took advantage of the gossip caused by the incident to tell his mother of the resolve he had made never to marry. He 
had paved the way somewhat before, by suggesting now and then that on account of his poor health (he suffered from asthma) 
he did not think it right for him to marry. But now he told his mother that he was determined to remain single, not because of his 
health, but because he felt that God was calling him to a life of celibacy. As yet he said nothing about becoming a priest; 
probably he had no thought of giving up his work as a lawyer; but he was irrevocably set upon consecrating his love to God 
alone. A dramatic event was about to elevate that resolve to something higher still. 

It has been said that his reputation as a lawyer had gained for him the distinction of being entrusted with some of the 
most prominent and important cases in Naples. About this time such a case was given to him; it was a land dispute between a 
leading nobleman of Naples and a rich landowner of Tuscany, involving a sum that to-day would amount to about $500,000. 
Alphonsus had been retained by his fellow-townsman, and the whole city was talking about the case. For a month he labored 
over it, ferreting out important documents, interviewing persons, preparing his defense. At last the day of the trial came. His 
friend and teacher, Dominic Caravita, was on the bench as judge. With his old assurance, with the conviction that he had 
control of all the facts involved in the issue, with the eloquence that always inspired his words when he spoke in defense of the 
truth, Alphonsus addressed the court. When he finished, he sat down, no doubt certain that his arguments were irrefutable; the 
case was closed. 

But this time it was different. The opposing lawyer arose, and without any attempt at eloquence, pointed out in a few 
words that Alphonsus had overlooked one telling document; and that the success or failure of his case rested on that alone. 
Alphonsus called for the document: one hasty perusal proved that his opponent was right. He had overlooked important 
evidence. He had made his first great mistake. His case was lost. 

His feeling may have been due largely to wounded vanity or hurt pride, yet the fact remains that it was the greatest 
catastrophe the young lawyer had ever experienced. He who had an unbroken record of successes, who had been known to 
miss no arguments, to evade no facts, to make the most of every shred of evidence, had lost what was perhaps the greatest case 



of his career, and had lost it by an almost childish mistake. His face paled and the courtroom seemed to reel before him Then 
suddenly he saw it all as a disposition of Providence, a harrowing but necessary means that God had chosen to draw him from 
the world. "O world!" he cried, "I know you now! Courts, you shall never see me more!" and he walked from the courtroom 
determined that he would never return. 

From the court he went straight to his home, and there he locked himself in his room to be alone with the anguish of his 
shame and to wrestle with the lessons it seemed intended to teach his soul. Donna Anna, used to his coming and going, thought 
he had returned to his room to study; but dinner and supper came and he had not yet appeared. Don Joseph came home and his 
wife told him that there was something wrong — that Alphonsus had locked himself in his room and would see no one. "He 
will die of starvation," she said anxiously. Don Joseph, himself exasperated over the failure of his son, answered furiously: 
"Let him die!" and would not go near him Only after three days did Alphonsus, gaunt and worn out from sleeplessness, leave 
his room and take a little food. "It tasted," he said later on, "worse than gall." He had passed through the greatest human sorrow 
of his life, and it was the turning point in his career. 

From that time on he withdrew from every worldly pursuit. He would spend much of his time in prayer before the 
Blessed Sacrament, and when not there, could usually be found in the Hospital for Incurables. His family allowed him to 
follow his own bent for a while, thinking that he would return to his normal life in the end. As the days and weeks went by and 
there was no return, Don Joseph thought it time to try to win him back to the practice of his profession. He asked him to take 
care of a simple family matter that was in the courts. Alphonsus replied respectfully: "Father, I beg you to ask someone else; I 
have said farewell to the courts forever and my only desire now is to occupy myself with the salvation of my soul." Don 
Joseph, seeing his hopes and ambitions thus crushed, wept bitter tears of grief and disappointment and rage, but Alphonsus was 
adamant. "Perhaps," said Donna Anna to her husband, "he will change his mind after a while." But Don Joseph was 
uncomforted. "No," he answered, "Alphonsus is too headstrong. He will never change his mind." Whether he knew it or not, the 
exact truth was in Don Joseph's words. 

The failure in court happened in the early part of 1723. It was not until August 28th of that year that the climax of the 
event really occurred. The day was a festive one in Naples, for the birthday of the Empress Isabella, wife of Charles VI, king 
of Naples, was being celebrated. Don Joseph, as one of the captains of the royal galleys and a nobleman, was expected to 
present himself at the palace to pay his homage to the sovereign, and he asked Alphonsus to accompany him But Alphonsus 
was uninterested. "Why should I go there?" he said. "It is all nothing but vanity." Don Joseph, long since disgusted with his son, 
answered shortly: "Oh, do what you like!" Immediately Alphonsus was repentant and said: "Father, please do not be angry. I 
am ready to go with you." But his father's temper had already flared up and he answered bitterly: "Leave the house and do what 
you please." He turned his back on Alphonsus and, instead of going to the palace, went off to Marianella to nurse his anger in 
solitude for a few days. 

Alphonsus felt deeply this attitude of his father. He was torn between two difficult alternatives: if he resisted his 
father's authority he was doing wrong; if he followed his father's worldly desires, his conscience was equally hurt. In his grief 
he turned to one thing that always seemed to comfort him; he walked to the Hospital for Incurables that he might pass the time 
assisting his beloved sick. As so often happens, it was when he felt himself to be in the greatest darkness that light came to him 
from God. As he went about the wards of the hospital, performing lowly tasks for those who were helpless and suffering, he 
suddenly seemed to see a dazzling light around him, and a voice sounded in his ears: "Leave the world and give thyself to me." 
A little frightened and perplexed, he started to leave the hospital and, a second time, the light shone round him and the voice 
spoke to him; "Leave the world and give thyself to me." With the generosity of a St. Paul, this time he answered: "Lord Jesus, 
too long have I resisted thy grace; do with me what Thou wilt." 

From the hospital he walked straight to the church of Our Lady of Ransom There a third time he saw himself 
surrounded by light, and he knelt down at the foot of the altar of Our Lady. Now he knew that God was asking something of 
him, and it came to him that what God wanted was that he renounce the world entirely and become a priest. He prayed for a 
few moments to the Blessed Mother, and then with his eyes fixed on her image he solemnly renounced his birthright and 
promised to leave the world and become a priest of the Oratory. When he had finished his act of renunciation and his 
consecration, he unbuckled the sword that hung at his side, the symbol of his rank among the nobility of Naples, and laid it on 
the altar like a soldier renouncing war. Years afterwards, he was taking recreation with his students at Ciorani on August 27th, 
when he said to them; "Tomorrow is the anniversary of my conversion." Then he himself told them the story of what happened 
in the Hospital for Incurables and the church of Our Lady of Ransom in Naples on August 28, 1723. 

But though the vow had been made and its fulfillment was inevitable for a strong character like that of Alphonsus, he 
had yet to meet with violent opposition. From the church of Our Lady of Ransom he went at once to his old director and friend, 
Father Pagano of the Oratory. He told him all that had happened during the past months and begged to be accepted as a 
candidate for the Oratory. Father Pagano was wise and prudent; he told the zealous young man that so tremendous a step should 
not be taken on the spur of the moment, and advised him to make sure it was God's will first by prayer and meditation. Above 
all he told him he must obtain Don Joseph's consent before the Oratory could accept him 

For the first time then since he had left in the morning for the Hospital for Incurables, Alphonsus returned home. His 



mother had no reason to suspect that the course of his life had again been changed by the events of the day. For the second time 
he retired to his room and remained there in solitude for three days — heeding Father Pagano's advice to pray and meditate 
before revealing his intentions and taking active steps to fulfill them 

Don Joseph was still at Marianella when Alphonsus began his vigil, and Donna Anna, quick to sense the working of 
divine grace, said nothing. But when Don Joseph returned, the old crossing of strong wills began anew, and home life gradually 
became unbearable for Alphonsus. Don Joseph went about like a crushed and humiliated man. "I pray God," he said one day to 
Alphonsus, "to take either myself or you out of the world; for I cannot bear even the sight of you." 

Up to this time, the father's anguish had been due really to the sudden break in the career of Alphonsus, and he had not 
even thought of the possibility of his son's leaving the world entirely. Finally Alphonsus told him bluntly that he would never 
return to his profession, and that he was determined to become a priest. 

The news was like a fresh catastrophe falling on the head of Don Joseph. Throughout all his previous ill-treatment of 
his son, there had remained in his heart a gleam of hope that some day, sooner or later, he would take up his glorious career 
where he had left off, and he was ready, when that occurred, to take him back into his full affection again. But this news ended 
all hope. This was worse almost than the death of his son. He roused himself to use every human means he could devise to 
prevent such a complete annihilation of all his fond dreams. 

At first he tried ignoring Alphonsus altogether. He would say nothing at meals, eating in an injured silence that hurt 
Alphonsus more than anger. He would come home after an absence, affectionately greet his wife, and turn his back on 
Alphonsus, who was waiting to hear him speak but a word. He went about the house moody, constrained, morose, hoping to 
see Alphonsus seek him and throw himself at his feet to announce that he had given up his plan. 

When that had no effect, he finally sent for Alphonsus and created a scene that would have moved a hardened criminal. 
He wept; he reminded Alphonsus of all he had done for him; he pictured himself an aged father, leaning on the support and help 
of his son — depending on him for co mf ort in his old age. He told of all the plans he had made while Alphonsus was yet a 
child, and with breaking voice begged to know whether his whole life's work was to be wasted, and his years of planning all in 
vain. Then he pleaded in heartbroken tones for Alphonsus to give up his notion of becoming a priest for the love he owed to his 
father. Alphonsus was deeply moved, but firm in his resolve; he could not act contrary to the will of God even for his father. 

As a last resource, Don Joseph went to his i nf luential friends and asked them to make it a matter of spiritual advice to 
his son that he give up what he thought to be his vocation. Some of them consented and talked to the young lawyer, but to no 
avail. Don Joseph gave up in despair when he received this answer from his wife's kinsman, Bishop Cavalieri, whom he asked 
to intervene and prevent Alphonsus from giving up his career: "I myself renounced my rights as eldest son in order to save my 
soul; and would you have me advise your son to do the opposite at the risk of losing my soul with his? " 

There was nothing more that Don Joseph could do, and so he bowed his head to the inevitable. It was but a grudging 
consent, it is true, and one in which he still demanded something of his own will. He refused absolutely to let Alphonsus join 
the Fathers of the Oratory. In those days it was not uncommon for priests, the scions of noble families, to live after their 
ordination in their family homes and act as chaplains to their relatives. Don Joseph insisted that Alphonsus enter the priesthood 
with that sort of life in view. 

It was a point won anyway, thought Alphonsus, and so, a little less than two months after the memorable day of August 
28th, 1723, he made ready to appear before the archbishop of Naples, Cardinal Pignatelli, humbly to ask to be accepted as a 
candidate for the priesthood. Don Joseph insisted, though sorrowfully, on accompanying his son and presenting him to the 
Cardinal. When they had been admitted into the reception room, Don Joseph formally introduced Alphonsus and made known 
his request. A look of astonishment came over the prelate's features. "What!" he said, "your son wishes to be a priest?" The 
words brought back to Don Joseph the thought of all the promise that the career of Alphonsus had held out — which was 
known even to the archbishop. He almost wept as he answered: "Alas, much as I wish it were otherwise, that is his final 
resolve." After a few questions had been asked of Alphonsus, the Cardinal granted his petition and father and son were 
dismissed. 

But when the time came for Alphonsus to be formally invested in the official ecclesiastical garb, Saturday, October 23, 
1723, Don Joseph could not bring himself to be present. Nor could he bear to see his son thus clothed afterwards, but managed 
to avoid meeting him for an entire year. Added to the sorrow caused by this was the scorn and criticism Alphonsus had to bear 
from many of his friends. They accused him of being a visionary, a zealot, a man carried away by fanciful dreams. They even 
predicted that he would in a short time lose his mind entirely. The only solace he received was from his mother, who 
encouraged him and treated him with unwavering sympathy and love, and from one or two staunch friends, who had spiritual 
insight enough to see that it was no passing fancy that had turned Alphonsus so wholeheartedly to the service of God. 

But all the taunts of his former friends and the enmity of his father could not matter enough to interfere seriously with 
his progress now. Once it was settled that he was to go on toward the priesthood, he set to work with an earnestness that 
surpassed the industry he had once thrown into the study of law. He had been concerned then primarily with the cultivation of 
his intellect in preparation for a profession, although he had never neglected the care of his soul. But now, while he had to 
enter upon a new field of study and did so with great zeal, he was equally concerned with advancing in every virtue that could 



adorn his soul and make it worthy of the sublime character of the priesthood. 

His theological studies were made at home, under the most noted ecclesiastical scholars that could be obtained. He 
supplemented the knowledge acquired from these masters by wide reading, and by attending as many public discussions and 
conferences on theological matters as his time would allow. He was, of course, already a Doctor of Canon Law, but he was not 
satisfied to go on without brushing up his knowledge in that field. He was laying wide and deep the foundations for the great 
Moral Theology he would one day write. 

But these studies were indeed only part of his preparation for the priesthood. He almost lived near the altar, where by 
familiarity with divine services he might grow more worthy actually to conduct them some day. Daily he served mass in St. 
Angelo's, to which church he had been assigned as assistant cleric, and on Sundays and holy days he took part in the solemn 
masses and ceremonies as acolyte and thurifer. After mass he would gather the children around him and catechize them, as was 
the custom for seminarians; often he could be seen in the streets with a group of children pressing around him, his crucifix in 
his hand, his face aglow as he told stories and preached little homilies never to be forgotten by the children. 

Sometimes, while he was engaged thus, former friends and associates of the nobility would pass by. They would shake 
their heads in wonderment at the contrast between this scene and his brilliant appearances in court; and they would pass 
slighting remarks as upon one who had all but lost his reason. But Alphonsus did not mind. He no longer kept a servant; he had 
given up his horse and carriage; he wore no signs of nobility and rank; he had adopted a soutane of the plainest and simplest 
material. He was trying to be like the Redeemer, thus unknowingly making himself more and more worthy of one day founding 
congregations of men and women who would be dedicated to that simple end — being like the Redeemer — and who would 
therefore bear the Redeemer's name. 



BOOK II 


PRIEST AND FOUNDER (1724-1762) 



CHAPTER I 


FIRST MISSIONARY ACTIVITY 

(1724-1730) 


Alphonsus received the tonsure on Saturday, September 23, 1724, and minor orders on Saturday, December 23, of the 
same year. 

With the reception of tonsure he felt that the last break had been made with the world, and he began to think of 
preparing himself for an active ministry after his ordination to the priesthood. His eyes turned almost at once to the 
Congregation of Apostolic Missions, also called the Neapolitan Propaganda, which had been founded seventy years before, 
primarily for the establishment of foreign missions, but also for the conducting of missions at home. As a matter of fact, the 
Congregation had as yet sent no missionaries abroad, because the demands made on its services at home had been such as to 
give full rein to the zeal of all its members. 

Alphonsus turned to this Congregation, first, because its aim was missionary work, and he longed to be an apostle; and 
secondly, because its members had a high reputation for sanctity and included some of those to whom he was most indebted for 
help through the struggling years of his preparation for ordination. Therefore, shortly after he had received the tonsure, he made 
application for membership, was accepted, and on November 13, 1724, began his novitiate. Not content with this, he enlisted 
also as a mem b er of the "Bianchi" or "White Fathers," in April, 1725, a group of priests in Naples who had dedicated 
themselves to the work of bringing spiritual aid to condemned prisoners, and who received their name from the white mantle 
they had agreed upon wearing whenever they visited the prisoners. In his later life he was to write a treatise on the spiritual 
care of prisoners, based largely on the valuable experience he had gained with the "Bianchi.” In this way he was already 
gratifying his zealous desire to work for abandoned souls. 

The year of his novitiate passed rapidly, filled as it was with spiritual exercises, final preparations for the duties of the 
priesthood, and little services he was called upon to render to the Fathers of the Neapolitan Propaganda both at home and 
sometimes when they went out on missions. 

He had his first taste of actual missionary labor during this year preceding his ordination to the priesthood. In June, 
1725, he was sent as catechist with the other missionaries to the island of Procida, situated off the coast of Italy near Naples. 
He was so immediately successful in his work of catechizing and bringing sinners to repentance, that he was sent out frequently 
after that, and, much to his discomfiture, even acquired a reputation that sometimes preceded him to the places to which he was 
sent to preach. How singular that reputation must have been was attested at the process of his beatification seventy-five years 
later, when an aged woman who had heard him as a child could still recall that "the men had a high opinion of him, and my 
father spoke of him as a man far advanced in divine things." It is also related of these early missionary days that while he was 
at Caserta, the bishop of the place, who had known his reputation as a lawyer, heard of his being among the missionaries and 
wanted to meet him. He came to the church where the mission was being conducted one day, and saw one of the missionaries 
kneeling before the altar of Our Lady. He approached him and asked which of the band was Alphonsus de' Liguori. The young 
man answered: "I am the poor sinner for whom this Lady has obtained the grace of a vocation" 

Meanwhile, on September 22, 1725, he was ordained subdeacon, and joyously confirmed and solemnized the vow of 
chastity he had made over two years before. Then on October 1 of that year he was professed as a member of the Congregation 
of Apostolic Missions, and permitted to enter more and more into the work of the fathers in the field. 

The last step in his progress toward the priesthood was his reception of the order of deacon on the feast of Our Lady of 
Good Counsel, April 26, 1726. This marked the opening of a wide field to his zeal, for with the conferring of the diaconate, the 
archbishop of Naples gave him permission to preach in all the churches of Naples. No doubt intentionally, Alphonsus preached 
his first sermon before the Blessed Sacrament during a Forty Hours' Adoration, and its topic was the Victim of Love upon the 
altar. His old and faithful friends had looked forward to the occasion and were on hand to hear him; they found that the man 
who had been able to sway crowds and win over opponents by his eloquence in the courts, was even more effective as a 
preacher; for now to his natural eloquence he brought a burning flame of love for God and an overflowing zeal for the souls of 
his hearers. 

That sermon was but the beginning of a busy apostolate of preaching. Word of his power to sway crowds and win souls 
passed about quickly among the pastors and priests of the archdiocese, and he was constantly in demand. He began to take an 
active part in the missions conducted by the Propaganda, uniting to his former work of catechizing that of preaching the great 



sermons. 

His work multiplied so much that before he was ordained to the priesthood he broke down and in his weakened state 
fell into serious illness. The doctors expressed doubts as to whether he would recover, and the last sacraments were 
administered. Alphonsus himself, however, seemed to be unworried; he was sure that this was only a further means chosen by 
God to prepare him for the work of his life. He asked that a statue of Our Lady of Ransom, before whom he had laid his sword 
on the day he made his vow to become a priest, be brought to him, and he addressed fervent words of prayer to the Mother of 
God. He related later that he immediately felt himself beginning to improve, and though his convalescence lasted three months, 
his complete recovery was a matter of doubt no longer. 

At last came the day of his ordination to the priesthood. It was December 21,1726, fourteen years after he had taken his 
degree of Doctor of Civil and Canon Law, three years after he said farewell to the practice of law forever. He prepared for the 
great day by withdrawing almost entirely from external activity and seemed as one living in another world. He was ordained 
by Monsignor Dominic Invitti, archbishop of Sardis, and on the following day celebrated his first mass. His real career had 
begun. 

For five years after his ordination to the priesthood, Alphonsus led a life of prodigious missionary activity in and 
around Naples. One not so well grounded in the principles of true spirituality and zeal, could easily have been spoiled by the 
honor and esteem that were shown him, and the popularity he attained almost immediately. For example, he had scarcely been 
ordained when he was commissioned by Cardinal Pignatelli of Naples to preach the annual retreat to the clergy of the city. He 
was called upon to preach in the largest churches of Naples on feast days of the Blessed Mother and during the Forty Hours' 
Adoratioa He was in great demand as a preacher of retreats to nuns. But all this awakened no vanity in the soul of the young 
priest, because his only ambition was to be a missionary to poor and abandoned souls. 

He gave evidence of this ambition from the very start, by the almost revolutionary manner in which he delivered his 
sermons. At that time, pulpit oratory had deteriorated into a medium for glorifying the preacher instead of a means of 
instructing the people. A peculiar style of preaching had become the accepted standard for imitation. It was a style that made 
use of every artificial trick of rhetoric that had ever been conceived; in particular, the trick of inverted sentences, so that the 
hearers would not know what the speaker was trying to say until the end of his sentence had been reached; and also the artifice 
of periodic structure — so well adapted to pompous and bombastic preparations for a climax. It required considerable genius 
to compose sermons in this artificial way, yet such preaching could be of little value for instructing and moving the people. 
From the beginning Alphonsus disdained to use such a style in his sermons. He made it his principle that unless his words were 
clear and inspiring even to the most humble and illiterate members of his audience, he was speaking in vain. He realized that 
most of the people, even those of the nobility and the educated classes, had little training in philosophy and theology; that 
learned treatises or fantastic discourses might amaze them and make them look upon the preacher as a great man, but would not 
induce them to love God and to hate sin. So he preached simply, instructively, clearly — and for oratorical adornment merely 
allowed his own love of God and desire to save sinners overflow into his words. 

The result was a degree of success that the most famous orators of the day had never achieved. Crowds flocked to the 
churches where he was preaching, and though it was principally the poor and neglected whom he desired to attract, there were 
not wanting people of higher rank — lawyers, magistrates, writers, wealthy merchants, even priests and religious whose 
admiration the new simple style of preaching had completely won. One story is told of a famous writer, known as a quick¬ 
witted satirist and commentator on the times, who was almost always to be seen in a prominent place in the churches where 
Alphonsus was speaking. One day Alphonsus met him and said: "I always see you at my sermons. Perhaps you are preparing to 
write a satire against me." The man answered: "Not at all. When I go to hear you, I know I am not going to have to listen to an 
artificial style and well-rounded sentences. I go because you forget yourself and preach only Jesus Christ." 

It is significant also that his popular style of preaching finally softened the heart of his father and won back his love. 
Alphonsus was preaching a mission in the church of the Holy Ghost in Naples when Don Joseph passed by. Curiosity got the 
better of him, and he entered the church to listen to his son. The simple words of Alphonsus went straight to his heart, and with 
the same impetuosity that had before led him to such lasting bitterness, he sought him out afterwards and said to him; "O my 
son, how grateful I am to you! You have taught me really to know God. I bless you and thank you a thousand times for 
embracing a state so holy and pleasing to God." 

When not called to preach in the great churches of Naples, or to go out on missions, Alphonsus was devoting his time 
almost entirely to the neglected and abandoned poor, of whom the city of Naples was full. He would go out on the streets, or 
into the public market places and squares, and gather beggars and drifters and unkempt tramps about him to speak to them of the 
things of God. He might even be called the forerunner of the popular movements of street-preaching in our day; for it became a 
familiar sight to see him standing bareheaded on a street corner, with a motley and ragged crowd of loungers around him 
listening intently to what he had to say. When he had finished, he would invite his hearers to follow him to a church, where he 
would instruct them and prepare them for the making of a good confession. It was in this kind of work that he was most happy; 
he was probably dreaming already of some day, in some way, gathering followers around him, who would consecrate 
themselves to that work in preference to any other. 



On the missions as well as in the churches and on the streets of Naples, Alphonsus set out primarily to win the souls of 
the poor. In those days it was not customary for newly ordained priests to receive the faculty of hearing confessions at once; 
and so it was not until a year after his ordination that Alphonsus could enter upon this work of the ministry. But once authorized 
to forgive sins in the name of Christ, he effected a transformation in the methods of hearing confessions then in vogue like that 
which he had effected in regard to preaching. Jansenism had long since made its influence felt. Extreme severity in the 
confessional had become the common thing; confessors were often so harsh with their penitents, so unsympathetic and rigorous, 
that many sinners were afraid to go to confession; and even good people considered it a burden to be evaded as much as 
possible. Alphonsus established a new vogue: by kindness and compassion he sought only to awaken sorrow in the heart of the 
sinner. He was already following the principle that "the deeper a soul has fallen into sin, the more it is bound down by the 
powers of hell, the greater should be the kindness of the confessor in order to win it to repentance, to snatch it from the devil, 
and to bring it to the arms of Jesus Christ." As a result, his confessional was besieged, and the miracles of grace accomplished 
by his kindness were almost innumerable. 

That kindness and compassion were the secret of his power is clear from many of his remarks, and from the willing 
testimony of many of his penitents. He could not bring himself to be harsh and unmerciful to the sinners whom Jesus Christ 
loved. "With regard to the penance," he would say, "let us enjoin one that will be willingly accepted, one that we can be sure 
will be performed. We must beware of burdening a penitent with so heavy a task that it will be but grudgingly accepted and 
easily neglected. We must inspire horror for sin and not for the penance." Perhaps one of the most joyous admissions of his old 
age was that which he made to his confreres after a long life of labor for souls: "I do not recall ever sending away a sinner 
without being able to absolve him, nor do I recall ever having been unkind or harsh in the confessional." 

The effect of his work, both in the pulpit and in the confessional, is astonishing. The common complaint of the preacher 
is that it is so easy to make people "listen," but so hard to inspire them to "do." No such futility attended the words of 
Alphonsus. When he spoke about the glory of virginity, there were always some, doubtful perhaps about their vocation before, 
who came to him begging permission to consecrate their lives to God. Incidents are related of his success in winning 
unfortunate women of the streets away from their sinful lives. Wealthy persons sat before him as he preached, and went away 
to divide up their wealth with the poor. The stories told by his early biographers seem like exaggerations, until the evidence is 
given that shows they were every day occurrences as a result of the glowing words and deeds of the young apostle. He was so 
successful in his work that the Neapolitan Propaganda voted to bestow upon him a very lucrative benefice, which had been 
given to them on the condition that it go to the one of their number most honored and esteemed. 

Erotic cantilenas and bad songs were common among the people. The considerable evil they spread, especially among 
the youth, excited in him an ardent desire to fight against these scandals. He, therefore, according to the inspiration of the 
moment, composed a number of hymns truly popular in style as well as in feeling, some of them in Neapolitan dialect. And, as 
he was a musician of considerable merit, he popularized by melodies full of sweetness and piety his own verses. Later on, he 
trained his missionaries to sing them, and he sang them himself with the people, with his sweet and resonant voice. "These 
hymns, as graceful as they are moving," says Tannoia, "created as much enthusiasm as his preaching." 

Out of his favorite work of preaching to unfortunate sinners in the streets of Naples, grew the first organized efforts of 
Alphonsus to help the most abandoned souls. At first this work was more or less haphazard; he merely went into the streets, 
gathered around him those who were willing to stop and listen, and talked about their duties to God. Those who heard him 
once, usually came a second and a third time, and brought others with them. Gradually the meetings grew to be more and more 
regular, and at the usual hour and place a throng would be gathered even before the young preacher made his appearance. 

The meetings became so popular that Alphonsus needed help to conduct them and found it necessary to have them in 
different places at the same time. Some of his associate priests, among them John Mazzini, who became a lifelong friend, 
gladly gave themselves to the work, and there were many zealous converts who offered their assistance. There were two such 
men in particular who took a prominent part in the meetings; one was a young schoolmaster, Peter Barberese, whom Alphonsus 
had converted from an evil and scandalous life, and who thereafter devoted himself to the work of teaching catechism. The 
other was Nardone, a man who had been expelled from the army and who had been leading the life of an outlaw and robber. 
One sermon of Alphonsus brought him to confession and effected a complete change in his life. With these fellow priests and 
laymen, Alphonsus was conducting outdoor religious meetings regularly for the poor. 

As is always the case, the meetings attracted the attention of outsiders, especially of some who at once became 
suspicious of what was going on. They would stand about on the fringes of the crowd, listening intently for a word or statement 
that could be twisted into evil. Finally they got what they had been seeking, though it turned out to be a ludicrous 
misinterpretation. As with all zealous converts, it was quite necessary at times for Alphonsus and his companions to warn their 
followers against extremes. They were inclined to go too far in their fasting, or to be too severe in the mortifications they 
inflicted upon themselves. One evening Alphonsus went into this matter, cautioning moderation, and one of his assistants spoke 
up and said humorously: "Yes, remember, we must eat to live — God wills it so. If you are given cutlets, take them and be 
thankful and may they do you good." The outsiders who were listening in considered this a scandalous thing to say, if not a 
heretical denial of the necessity of penance for salvation. They rushed headlong to the archbishop, and added to the report on 



these words an awe-inspiring description of nocturnal meetings, secret rites, and other details that hinted at nothing less than a 
plot being laid against the Church or the state. 

The Cardinal archbishop thought that there might be some abuse, and the next day had the police authorities look into 
the matter. They sent an officer to the meeting in disguise, who came back with a report in which he expressed grave suspicions 
about several things that were said which he did not understand. On that report it was decided to arrest the ringleaders, and the 
decision was made known to the archbishop. It happened that Alphonsus was with him when news of the decision was brought 
and he recognized that it was his own meetings that were under suspicion. He hurried out to call off the meeting for that 
evening. It was impossible, however, to reach Barberese and Nardone, and they appeared at the usual place at the usual time 
and were promptly arrested. When questioned by the police, they told how the meetings had been organized by Alphonsus de' 
Liguori for the purpose of instructing the poor and ignorant in their religion. At the name of Alphonsus their questioners looked 
at one another, smiled and released them But the affair caused quite a stir throughout the city and the laugh was on the police, 
who had been taken in by some poorly informed alarmists. 

The incident was enough, however, to convince Alphonsus that it might not be entirely prudent to hold the meetings 
outdoors. Besides, it might easily lead to an outburst of open air meetings on the part of sectaries and Protestants. So he 
conceived the plan of gathering his strange flock together in private houses and chapels, from which it derived the name of 
"Association of the Chapels." They would meet sometimes in a barber shop, sometimes in a hat-maker's or some other shop, 
sometimes in a private home. There they would have their instructions, say a few prayers, perhaps sing a few hym ns and then 
disperse happily. After a while, they were offered the use of chapels by the various organizations of the city, and the meetings 
became something like a perpetual mission. The people would meet every evening at six o'clock; the rosary and the Christian 
acts would be recited; then there would be an instruction on the duties of Christian life and on the manner of making meditation 
— the whole lasting about an hour and a half. On Saturdays priests would come and hear confessions, and on Sunday mornings, 
after half an hour's meditation on the Passion of the Savior, mass would be celebrated with exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament, and Holy Communion would be received by all. During the day all would gather and go to a church for a visit to the 
Blessed Sacrament and the Blessed Virgin. 

There were many such groups living according to this schedule, each numbering from a hundred to a hundred and fifty 
persons. As time went on the nursing of the sick in the hospitals was added to the program Thus Alphonsus was responsible 
for a genuine revival of Christian piety and devotion throughout the city of Naples, and the work went on for many years. In 
fact, in 1834, about a hundred years after the Association of the Chapels was founded, there were a hundred "chapels" in 
Naples alone, each numbering upwards of three hundred mem b ers. So far reaching an enterprise would have been enough in 
itself to immortalize Alphonsus; yet, in the light of subsequent events it was little more than a preparation for the great 
achievements that were to hallow his name. 

While all this external activity was satisfying his zeal, he was not neglecting the interior development of his soul. As a 
member of the Congregation of Missionaries, he had the example of good and holy men around him to keep him from making 
the mistake of letting work for others substitute for his own sanctification; but he went farther than any of his companions in his 
own practices of devotion. He would spend at least two hours in meditation every day; he took plenty of time to say mass, and 
allowed nothing to interfere with a devout preparation and thanksgiving; he had fixed hours for spiritual reading, which he 
called the Gospel reduced to practice and considered indispensable for the welfare of his soul. And since the retreat of 1722, 
he had been faithful to his practice of making at least one visit to the Blessed Sacrament every day, whenever possible in a 
church where the Forty Hours' Adoration was being held. More often than not, he made several visits a day, and usually they 
were not merely passing visists, but long colloquies before the tabernacle. 

Every month, with a few of his companions, he would retire for three or four consecutive days of retreat to some house 
outside the city where all distraction could be avoided. Two of his companions on these retreats were to become staunch 
members of his religious institute and valuable helpers, John Mazzini and Januarius Sarnelli. Strict silence was kept during 
these retreats; the time was spent in spiritual conferences to one another and in meditation. At meals, a statue of the Infant Jesus 
would be placed on the table, and each one would deny himself something and place it before the Infant. Later this food would 
be given to the poor. 

In June, 1729, Alphonsus finally obtained permission to leave his father's house. Don Joseph had fully resigned himself 
to his son's vocation; in fact he was beginning to glory in it, and so no longer opposed his plans. It was only later when 
Alphonsus wanted to leave Naples forever that his father's thwarted ambition would again cause trouble. 

The Chinese College had been opened that year in Naples by Father Matthew Ripa, who had just returned from China 
to gather missionaries for the Orient. Alphonsus was attracted by the idea of going to China to work for the heathens, and 
joined Father Ripa's band. He took up his residence at the College, and was given charge of the church connected with it. 

His final detachment from home ties gave new impetus to his pursuit of sanctity. He wore instruments of penance under 
his clothing, and scourged himself daily. He curtailed the amount of food to be taken, and what he did eat he tried to make 
distasteful by sprinkling it with bitter powders and herbs. Every Saturday he fasted on bread and water in honor of the Blessed 
Virgin, and often took his meals kneeling on the floor. In his room he studied or read in a standing position, and lest this might 



be too easy, put pebbles in his shoes. He was happy to have been received into the Chinese College, because it was without 
great resources, and could not provide delicacies and comforts for those who lived there. Rather, hardship and self-sacrifice 
were the necessary order of the day, and Alphonsus loved to urge his companions to accept them cheerfully in imitation of 
Christ. 

It must not be thought that so difficult a schedule and so many penances came easily to the young priest. He came from a 
noble family, had never wanted for anything, and had experienced all the good things the world could offer. But now he was 
bent on becoming a saint and on saving souls; and with that twofold aim in life, was determined that no sacrifice should be too 
hard and no price too much to pay for the realization of his dreams. 



CHAPTER II 


FOUNDER OF THE REDEMPTORISTINES 

(1730-1731) 


The driving force of the zeal of Alphonsus, and the years of training he now had in almost every kind of apostolic 
endeavor, could not but lead to some outstanding and lasting work in behalf of souls. Just as, looking back, we can see in the 
conversion and transformation of St. Francis of Assisi, of St. Ignatius Loyola, and other great leaders of the Church, a 
providential preparation for the great work of their lives, so the early life of Alphonsus already foreshadows the achievement 
around which all his later life will revolve. The foundations of that achievement are about to be laid. 

Two persons were to play a great part in setting the scene for the life task of Alphonsus. The one was Father Thomas 
Falcoia, the other Sister Maria Celeste Crostarosa. Even before Alphonsus was ordained, these two were occupied with 
events that would not reach their final issue until Alphonsus would step in and take the lead; and while he himself was 
preaching missions, catechizing the lazzaroni in the streets and public squares of Naples, sanctifying himself by astounding 
mortifications and daily hours of meditation and prayer, they were as if waiting for the time when, as the providential 
instrument of God, he would enter their lives. The story would not be complete if we did not trace its beginning to those early 
events involving Falcoia and Sister Maria Celeste. 

Thomas Falcoia was a saintly priest thirty-three years older than Alphonsus, a fellow townsman, having been born at 
Naples, May 16, 1663. At the age of twenty he joined the society of Pious Workers (Pii Operarii) at Naples together with 
Cavalieri, the uncle of Alphonsus. He advanced rapidly in spiritual ways, and from his youth onward dreamed often of doing 
some great work for God. He had a particular desire for martyrdom, and many of the prayers he has left express in glowing 
terms his desire to lay down his life for the Savior Who had died on a cross for him 

For some years he was stationed by his superiors at Rome, and there one day, while walking with a companion, his 
dreams of doing some special work for God and souls took definite shape in the form of a vision. What the exact nature of the 
vision was he never made entirely clear, for the earliest account of the events leading to the formation of the new institutes at 
Scala, an account which is attributed to Father Sportelli, says that Mgr. Falcoia "was so reticent that we succeeded in obtaining 
from him scarcely more than a few words. All, therefore, that we have been able to learn," the account continues, "is that, when 
he was one of the noblest ornaments of the well-deserving Congregation of the Pious Workers , being one day on the banks of 
the Tiber for what reason I do not know, he was so struck by a divine light manifesting to him all that God had prepared for 
holy Church, that he could not but show the excess of his joy, and in such a way that the father who was with him understood 
from it a little of God's designs. From that time on, he began to look forward to the realization of God's will, but because the 
time appointed by divine wisdom had not yet come, he satisfied his desires by making an attempt at the undertaking in places 
where he preached missions, as he did in the city of Tarentum, where he established a congregation of thirty priests, giving 
them laws and constitutions in accordance with their living in their own houses, and whose scope was to imitate as closely as 
possible the divine virtues of the Savior, and to be ready to come to the spiritual help of their fellow citizens and the people 
living in the vicinity." Apparently, then, the vision of Falcoia had to do with a new congregation of men, who would live in 
their homes and be dedicated to the close imitation of Christ. We do not know why, but his early attempts at founding such an 
institute ended in failure. Shortly thereafter he was transferred to Naples. 

In the year 1722, just when Alphonsus was at the height of his career as a lawyer, Falcoia was appointed spiritual 
director of a convent of nuns situated at Scala. The word Scala means "stairway", and the town is well named; for it is built on 
the steep slope of a hill overlooking the bay of Amalfi, about twenty miles south of Naples. It is one of the most picturesque 
towns in all Italy, for it is actually built upon a stairway that the peasants have cut into the sides of the hill, and from it one can 
gaze down through a wild gorge that ends only on the shores of the bay. The convent over which Falcoia was made director 
had been but recently founded by Father Filangieri, the superior general of the Pious Workers, after a mission given in the 
town. There had been an old mansion in the place, used for some time as a retreat house for women. Filangieri converted it into 
a convent and organized a community under the Visitation rule. On May 21, 1720, twelve sisters took the habit of the newly 
founded community in the cathedral church of Scala, at which ceremony the bishop of Scala was celebrant. Filangieri himself 
provided the funds necessary to support the sisters, and gave them Falcoia as spiritual director. The latter was deeply versed 
in the science of perfection, and though he carried on his direction mostly by correspondence, making only two short visits a 
year to Scala, the sisters advanced rapidly in the spiritual life. 



In the year of his appointment as director at Scala, Father Falcoia preached a retreat to a community of Carmelite nuns 
at Marigliano, which was ten miles north of Naples. It was there he met Sister Maria Celeste Crostarosa, and in that seemingly 
chance meeting, destiny was involved for many souls. 

Sister Maria Celeste had been born at Naples in 1696, the same year as Alphonsus Liguori. At the age of twenty she 
and her sister left the world to join the Carmelite community at Marigliano. Shortly after she had made her vows, she was 
chosen by the sisters, who could not be blind to her virtues, to be novice-mistress. She held that office when the retreat was 
preached by Father Falcoia. 

The retreat made a deep impression on her, and she begged Father Falcoia to be her spiritual director. He consented, 
and when, two years later, the convent of Marigliano met with difficulties and was dissolved by the bishop, Father Falcoia 
invited Sister Maria Celeste and her two sisters (the third had joined the two older ones in the meantime) to enter the convent 
at Scala. They did so, and after the usual novitiate, were professed on December 12, 1726. 

During her novitiate at Scala God bestowed extraordinary favors on Sister Maria Celeste. One day, April 25, 1725, He 
made known to her His desire to see established a new Congregation of "Sisters of the Most Holy Savior." It was the first 
revealed plan for the present Redemptoristine nuns. Five years later she was to describe this revelation and others that 
followed, in these words: "On Rogation day, after receiving Holy Communion, I began to feel the sweetness of divine love, 
which seemed to transform my soul into union with Jesus. He told me that He wished to create a new institute, which would 
keep alive in the world the remembrance of all that He had done for men, and He gave me a full and clear understanding of all 
that would be contained in the rule of the new institute, and He bade me write in His own name all these things as He had 
shown them to me. On another morning, during Holy Communion, He appeared to me in a majestic form, wearing the habit that 
the members of the new congregation were to adopt. I was very perplexed in my mind, and did not know whether this thing 
were from God or not. I was only a novice, and the least member of my community. Then one morning after Holy Comm u nion 
again, my divine Spouse rebuked me for having said nothing to others and added: 'Will you refuse to make My will known?' At 
the same time He showed me the disapproval, anxieties and persecutions I would be asked to suffer. I decided then to tell my 
spiritual director and my superioress. My Lord commanded me then to write the rule after Holy Communion, when He would 
dictate to me. When my spiritual father returned from Rome and found four pages of my account waiting for him at Naples, he 
wrote me a letter of reproach and ordered me under holy obedience to burn the rule at once and not to send it to him But this 
letter did not come, and I was commanded by my Spouse to send the rule on to him It was seventeen days later that I received 
the letter from my spiritual father in which I was commanded to burn the rule and to abstain from Holy Communion until the 
feast of the Assumption. Since the letter, although written on June 30, did not reach me until August 17,1 was not able to obey 
his command." 

Sister Maria Celeste gave substantially the same description of the revelations and the events connected with them 
twenty years later in an account of her own life. Nevertheless, she was not the only one who had been told by God about the 
new congregation. Another sister of the community had written a long report of the whole matter, adding to Sister Maria 
Celeste's story that of others, some of them outside the community, to whom the same revelations were made. A careful 
examination of the documents left indicates that seven sisters in the convent at Scala were at one time or another granted the 
same heavenly messages from God. They were all to the effect that the rule of the Visitation was to be replaced at Scala by the 
rule dictated to Sister Maria Celeste. The novice-mistress recorded that, unknown to Sister Maria Celeste, and with no 
possible collusion, another novice, Sister Mary Columba, came to her and told her about the new rule. Meanwhile all the 
members of the community were living in great fervor, faithfully keeping the Visitation rule under which they had made their 
vows, thus excluding the possibility that because of laxity or tepidity they were being made instruments of the devil. 

The first result of the affair was, as told by Sister Maria Celeste in the above account, intense opposition on the part of 
those who were interested in the welfare of the community. Falcoia was away at Rome at the time, and she spoke of the matter 
first to Filangieri, the founder and patron of the convent. For the moment he was inclined to treat it seriously, but when he had 
thought the matter over for a while, he became doubtful and ill-disposed. But there was no doubt whatever about Falcoia's 
stand when he returned from Rome and was told the story. He condemned the revelations at once as either a deceit of the devil, 
or the undisciplined imaginings of a dreamer. He immediately dispatched the letter of which Sister Maria Celeste speaks, in 
which he told her to burn the rule and gave her the penance of abstaining from Holy Communion for over a month. The fact that 
she did not receive this letter until it was too late to obey its commands was one of the first remarkable events in the history of 
the Redemptoristine nuns. 

Since the letter was not delivered for weeks, the new rule written by Sister Maria Celeste reached the hands of Falcoia 
despite his prohibition. Perhaps the providential delay of his letter, or the first glimpse of the rule, made a deep impression on 
him— anyway, he began to be less sure of himself in condemning the revelations. In September of the same year (1725), he 
and Filangieri went to Scala. The former called the sisters one by one, questioned them closely, but found out little because 
they were almost too frightened to speak. He did find out, however, that the revelations had not been committed to Sister Maria 
Celeste alone, and that fact made him still more hesitant about reiterating his condemnation. He went back to Naples, called 
together a group of learned and pious theologians, laid the rule before them and asked their opinion about it. The theologians 



unanimously pronounced in its favor, marvelling at the wisdom it contained. As a last means of testing the authenticity of the 
revelations, a copy of the new rule which Sister Celeste had made was applied to the head of a mentally diseased sister of the 
community, and she was instantly cured. Completely convinced, Falcoia and Filangieri went to the bishop of Scala to ask his 
permission to introduce the new rule. 

The bishop gave the required permission, leaving the matter entirely in the hands of Filangieri and Falcoia. Because the 
new rule was more austere than the one that had been in force, and because the sisters had promised, when making their vows, 
to observe the rule of the Visitation, it was necessary to obtain the consent of the community before a change could be made. 
Filangieri and Falcoia proposed the change to the nuns, without speaking of the divine origin of the rule that was being offered 
them All consented joyfully to accept it, with the exception of the superioress, supported by two other sisters, who said that 
she had known nothing of the proposed change, and wished to consult privately with Filangieri before agreeing to it. When 
Filangieri had talked to the superioress, he suddenly reversed his own opinion completely, and went so far as to say that he had 
never approved the new rule revealed to Sister Celeste. More than that, he persuaded the bishop and the vicar general to 
withdraw their approbation from the plan. He accused Falcoia of having been grossly deceived by a visionary, and 
commanded him to tell the sisters to keep the old rule and to say no more about the so-called new one. Falcoia accepted the 
criticism and obeyed the command, though the action of Filangieri was difficult to understand. 

The next two years were full of strange happenings at the convent, where the devil seemed to be unleashed, creating an 
uproar against the introduction of the new rule. In Scala and in Naples criticism and accusations were levelled against the nuns 
and Falcoia, who were called dupes and even deceivers. Filangieri used every means he could devise to induce Falcoia and 
the sisters to abandon all thought of changing their rule, but to no avail. Finally about the end of 1727, he sent a last warning to 
the sisters, threatening to withdraw his financial help from the convent if they did not expel Sister Celeste and give up Falcoia 
as director. When the sisters refused to do either, Filangieri fulfilled his threat by taking away his material support and by 
commanding Falcoia to have no more comm u nication with the convent. 

Three years passed in which Falcoia had nothing to do with the convent at Scala. During that time, Sister Mary Angela, 
who had been and still was in favor of the new rule, was elected superioress. Filangieri was taken by sudden death in 1729, 
but shortly before he died seems to have admitted his mistake at Scala, for he made this prophecy: "The new rule will be 
introduced, but I shall not see it before my death." Moreover he had changed his mind about withholding financial support from 
the community, because he left an act drawn up before a notary public testifying that he gave money to the convent. Falcoia was 
made bishop of Castellamare in 1730, and shortly after his appointment wrote to the sisters at Scala: "For the good of your 
community and for no other reason I have accepted the episcopate." But by far the most important development of those three 
years was the beginning of the friendship between Falcoia and Alphonsus de' Liguori. They met some time in 1729, while the 
latter was a resident at the Chinese College; were attracted to one another immediately; thenceforth they were to form one of 
those saintly alliances that lend so much human interest to the story of the great leaders in the spiritual world. 

Falcoia, being so much older than Alphonsus, became the spiritual director of the young priest. He had spent long years 
in the religious life; had met with almost every kind of priestly experience; he was by nature strong-willed and dominating, yet 
earnest in his desire to serve God perfectly. Alphonsus needed just such a spiritual director for the difficult work he was about 
to undertake; there would be opposition and misunderstanding; there would be a thousand details to be decided, each one 
having some important bearing on the whole venture; there would be days and nights of worry and even, possibly, temptations 
to despair. To have someone on whose advice he could count was a great blessing from God. 

In September, 1730, Alphonsus was engaged to preach a novena in the cathedral church of Scala, and had also been 
requested to preach a retreat to the nuns while he was there. He had become acquainted in Scala during the summer of the same 
year, when, according to the account of Sportelli, he had taken a vacation from his heavy missionary labors at a place just 
outside of Scala, with Mazzini, Mannarini, and a few other friends. It was on that occasion that he began to think more than 
ever of the needs of souls living in the country districts, for he found the shepherds and peasants living about those parts sadly 
in want of spiritual care. Though he was on vacation, he went out among them, or gathered them together and gave them little 
instructions in their religion. While there he called on the bishop of Scala, Mgr. Guerriero, who invited him to preach in his 
church the following Sunday. It was after that sermon that he was prevailed upon to return in September to preach the novena of 
the Holy Cross. 

Immediately after his appointment as bishop of Castellamare in 1730, Falcoia was asked by the nuns at Scala to come 
and visit them He answered that he was about to leave for Rome to be consecrated and could not come, but that he had asked 
Alphonsus to visit them in his stead and to speak to them about any matters they wished to bring up. 

When Alphonsus went to Scala in September, 1730, the bishop of the city delegated him to make a full inquiry at the 
convent into the so-called revelations of Sister Celeste. Before beginning the retreat to the community, Alphonsus therefore 
took up the matter. He had an interview with every member of the community, beginning with Sister Celeste, whom he asked to 
write out the revelations that he might study them thoroughly. She complied with his wish. When he had finished the interviews 
and studied the revelations, he came to the conclusion that Falcoia had reached before — that the revelations were from God. 
He called in the three sisters who had been opposed to the change, and by pointing out to them all the evidence he had for his 



decision, won them over completely. Then he went to the bishop of Scala, Monsignor Guerriero, and laid everything before 
him, urging that the change be effected in the community according to the evident will of God. The bishop authorized him to do 
whatever he thought would be for the glory of God and the good of the convent. Alphonsus put the matter to the sisters once 
more, and they, with the consent of the bishop, agreed with Alphonsus that on Pentecost of the following year, 1731, the new 
rule should be adopted and some time later the new habit donned. After the bitterly waged controversy of more than five years 
had thus been simply and quickly settled by Alphonsus, he preached the retreat to the community, and both he himself and the 
sisters experienced what they affirmed to be extraordinary consolations from God. 

On leaving Scala, Alphonsus wrote to Falcoia at Rome telling him all that had happened. The bishop was overjoyed at 
what had been accomplished and wrote on October 6, 1730, "to thank him for the spiritual exercises he had conducted for the 
sisters and the great good he had done for them" But he remembered what had happened five years before when the new rule 
was about to be adopted, and so he added this caution in his letter: "With regard to the new institute, do not speak of it to 
anyone before my return." 

When he did return, Falcoia found that all that was left to be done was to settle on the provisions of the new rule, and 
he asked Sister Maria Celeste to write it out once more. With the same supernatural assistance as before she completed the task 
in two hours. She also wrote out constitutions as explanations of the rule, with miraculous help. However, it was necessary for 
ecclesiastical authority to pass judgment on and give approval to the rule, and this task lay within the jurisdiction of Mgr. 
Guerriero, bishop of Scala, within whose territory the convent was situated. Knowing that Falcoia had been the original 
proponent of the adoption of the new rule, the bishop allowed him to be the first to pass judgment upon it, but, as Falcoia 
himself says in a letter to Alphonsus of November 4, 1731, on the express condition that it be given to Alphonsus who was to 
have the last authoritative word in revision and approval: "I am busy now drawing up the rules," wrote Falcoia, "a copy of 
which I will have made for you in order that you may study and examine them and pass them on to some one who is well 
versed in such things. My reason for doing so is that the bishop wants the rules submitted to you in order that you may judge 
them according to your prudence." 

It was two years before the final draft of the rule was completed, and as it stands today it is chiefly the work of 
Alphonsus. Falcoia had desired to use throughout the composition of the rule the exhortative form, such as is to be found in the 
Imitation of Christ, but Alphonsus overruled him and gave it the more proper prescriptive style. How seriously Alphonsus 
took his work of giving the final form to the rule is to be seen from two pages given him by Falcoia that are still preserved. 
They are covered with the notes and revisions of Alphonsus, all of which points were incorporated in the final text. It was the 
first great founding work of his priestly career: for he had brought unity to the convent where there had been division before; he 
had, without paying the least attention to the gossip and criticism and even ridicule that had been directed at Sister Maria 
Celeste for many years, decided on the authenticity of the revelations concerning the formation of a new institute; he had 
secured in a few weeks the necessary approbation for introducing the rule; and he had himself taken the inspired manuscript of 
Sister Maria Celeste, and with the help of Falcoia, and under the authority of the bishop of Scala, had given it the final form 
under which it was to govern the Redemptoristine nuns throughout the years. 

As had been decided by Alphonsus, the new rule, though not yet completed, was introduced into the convent at Scala on 
the feast of Pentecost, May 13, 1731. Three months later, onAugust6, the final step in reorganization was taken when the new 
habit prescribed by the rule was finally assumed. That day, the feast of the Transfiguration, is called the birthday of the 
Redemptoristine nuns. 

After the beginning had been made, Alphonsus did not abandon the new institute for whose origin he had been 
responsible. He often went to Scala to preach the retreats to the sisters, or to give them conferences on special points of the 
rule; he occupied himself with the temporal as well as the spiritual affairs of the community, and wrote letters of instruction 
and advice to the nuns. Shortly after the change of the rule had been decided upon, on October 29, 1730, he wrote a long letter 
of instruction to Mother Angela, in which he included special words of advice addressed to eleven sisters by name. It is 
evident from this how completely he had taken them under his care. 

Bishop Falcoia deeply appreciated the success of the efforts of Alphonsus and the accomplishment at his hands of the 
dream of his own early years. In that spirit he wrote to him on February 24, 1731, when Alphonsus was just recovering from an 
illness: "I am happy and thankful to God over your recovery, because your strength will be employed in promoting further the 
cause of God's glory. I hope that the sisters of the convent at Scala will derive great profit from your association with them I 
hear that they need much assistance. You will also have to appease the bishop, who is overconcerned about the affairs of the 
convent. I am told that he is preparing to allow the change of the rule, but according to his own ideas. I beg you to use all your 
skill to induce him to leave it to your judgment to arrange everything and steer the vessel, for I have known the affairs of the 
convent for many years. His lordship will see the rule and the constitutions in due time and will have the power to approve 
them if there is no objection. It is your task to see that this is done. You are the bishop's friend, and you are devoted to these 
poor daughters, and you love me. That is all I say." 

On May 20, 1731, one week after the introduction of the new rule, he wrote to Alphonsus again: "The new institute has 
begun without any trouble, with fervor and to the great good of the convent." And three months after the new habit had been 



donned, in a letter of November 4, 1731, he wrote from Scala, where he had visited the convent: "I rejoice to see the new 
institute making steady progress, and the merit is all yours, because it is you who carry the burden of it. How happy you would 
be to see the sisters growing in fervor every day by the imitation of Jesus Christ! Blessed forever be the goodness of God Who 
has chosen and sanctified these pure and faithful spouses." 

Yet the association of the two men had scarcely begun. Alphonsus was to need his friend and director for an even 
greater work than the founding at Scala. For that work, his experiences with the convent at Scala had been but the immediate 
preparation. 



CHAPTER III 


FOUNDER OF THE REDEMPTORISTS 

(1731-1732) 


With the investiture of the nuns at Scala in the habit of their new rule in August, 1731, Alphonsus could feel that his 
important work there was completed, though he had still to finish the final draft of the rule and would continue his fatherly 
concern in the community. He went back again with a feeling of freedom to his old work of preaching missions, novenas and 
retreats. 

Despite the storm of criticism and disapproval that had raged over the transformation of the community at Scala and his 
inauguration of a new institute, his reputation as a director gained much from the experience, and he was constantly in demand 
for sisters' retreats in and around Naples. 

Whatever plans he may have had for continuing thus, or of devoting more time than ever to the Association of the 
Chapels he had founded in Naples, were soon to be thwarted by fresh indications that God had greater things in store for him. 
Two months after the investiture of the nuns at Scala, on the evening of October 3, 1731, there came to Sister Maria Celeste 
new revelations like those that had led to the founding of the Redemptoristine nuns. This time they concerned the formation of 
an institute of men to be imbued with the same aim of imitating the Savior and devoted to the apostolate of preaching to the 
poor. Alphonsus was shown to her as the leader of the new band of followers of Jesus Christ. This is the way Sister Celeste 
described what she saw, speaking of herself as a third person: "It was the eve of the feast of St. Francis of Assisi, October 3, 
1731. Our Lord Jesus Christ was shown to her in the light of glory and with him were the seraphic St. Francis and Father 
Alphonsus Liguori. Then the Lord said to the religious: 'This soul (designating Alphonsus) has been chosen to be the head of 
My institute: He will be the first superior of the Congregation of men.' And the religious saw in God the work already 
accomplished. The religious, however, gave little heed to the thing she had seen. The next day was the feast of St. Francis of 
Assisi, to whom the religious had a great devotion. She received Holy Communion entirely forgetful of what had happened the 
evening before. Suddenly there shone upon her soul a brilliant light from the Lord, in which she understood that she should 
write in the plan of the institute the words of the Gospel: 'Go ye and preach to every creature that the kingdom of God is at 
hand!' and through these words she was made to understand that she was to take down in His name the rule of life (for the new 
institute) He had given her. The daily spiritual exercises would be the same as those incorporated in the rule already written 
(for the Redemptoristines).. . This was the first outline that the religious received from the Lord, and she wrote down on sheets 
of paper all those things she had received, which sheets, together with the rule of the nuns, make up the rule of the Congregation 
for men, our brothers. The religious wrote an account to her spiritual father of all that the Lord had made known to her for the 
new Congregation of men." 

The correctness of this account of Sister Celeste's story is testified to by Father Matthew Ripa, head of the Chinese 
College, who adds that other sisters had similar communications from God. In the beatification of St. Alphonsus, a n u m b er of 
other still living contemporaries of Sister Celeste confirmed the revelation. 

When Bishop Falcoia received the letter from Sister Celeste relating these things, he was at first inclined to give them 
no credence or support whatever, and wrote back urging the sister to put the matter out of her mind and to go on working for 
her own sanctification as before. He had had enough trouble and grief from the outcome of her former revelations, and though 
they had finally proved a source of great good when Alphonsus took command, he probably felt disinclined to go through the 
same difficult process again. But the more he thought of it, the less did he feel that he could in conscience disregard the affair. 
There came to him the thought of what he had seen in a vision years before while he was still in Rome — a congregation of 
missionary men under the name of the Savior, working for the most abandoned souls. Finally he left everything and went to 
Scala to look into this new development. 

His visit must have convinced him, because on November 4, 1731, he wrote to Alphonsus from Scala: "When I come to 
Naples, I must speak to you of a very important work to be done, in which you are in some way concerned." This only added to 
the curiosity of Alphonsus, for he had already received a letter, dated October 25, from the superioress at Scala, who could not 
refrain from hinting at what was in the air, saying: "Sister Maria Celeste and Sister Columba have something to write to you 
about an important matter, but they have not yet obtained the permission of holy obedience. When you hear of it, you must not 
seem to have received this hint from me." 

With these mysterious communications at hand, Alphonsus could not wait for Falcoia's return to Naples. He set out for 



Scala at once in company with two friends, Mazzini and Mannarini. Falcoia was still at Scala when Alphonsus arrived, but to 
his eager questions would answer nothing, preferring that Sister Celeste tell him herself of the role in which she had foreseen 
him as the head of a new congregation for men. With anxious heart, Alphonsus, accompanied by Mazzini, betook himself to the 
chapel of the sisters, and in the usual manner entered the confessional near the high altar. Mazzini remained kneeling in the 
chapel and tells what occurred: 

"I could hear him engaged in a spiritual altercation with one of the nuns. When he had finished hearing confessions, he 
came back to the house and went immediately to his room, and soon I heard him weeping and sobbing. I decided to walk in and 
ask him the cause of his sorrow, thinking it might be the dispute that had occurred in the chapel. I begged him, if it was not a 
confessional secret, to tell me what was the matter, so that we might, if possible, find a remedy. In reply the Servant of God 
said to me: 'Sister Maria Celeste told me to leave Naples and come here to found a congregation devoted to preaching 
missions in villages and country places that are in need of spiritual help. She says it is the will of God. But how shall I do it? It 
is not possible at all. You know how busy I am in Naples, and my work on the missions.' Much more he said along the same 
lines. However at the same time he feared that in not surrendering to the counsel of the Servant of God he might be opposing 
the divine Will; and so with all these doubts upon him he felt that his heart would fail him and he would faint. Then I tried to 
console him by proposing many considerations, and in particular I said to him, 'Be not downhearted, my dear Alphonsus, who 
knows but that it is God's will? We must think it over.' He replied to this: 'But my companions, where will they come from?' I 
answered, 'Here I am, I shall be the first.' Suddenly he was in good spirits again." 

Yet a full year was to elapse before any actual carrying out of the plan was tried. Meanwhile Alphonsus was to 
meditate over it, to pray over it, and above all to take counsel. It was not the kind of thing a man of his sanctity and learning 
would leap into without serious reflectioa If any one is inclined to think that there was imprudent haste in his acceptation of 
the revelations of Sister Celeste as being from God, or even that those revelations were the sole motive for his going to Scala 
eventually, this will be found to be an error when his own teaching on the subject of visions and revelations is known. Only 
two years later he was to write to Sister Celeste, when there was question about a later alleged revelation, and in that letter he 
made his own principles clear: "At least," he says, "you ought to have a reasonable doubt about it (the authenticity of a vision) 
when a St. Teresa, in the account she gives us of her visions, writes of herself that she never believed firmly enough to have 
sworn to it that it was God who had spoken to her, even though it were attested by others. And for this reason, as she says in 
the same place, she never did anything in consequence of lights received in prayer, but always consulted her confessors; if at 
times they told her the contrary of all that she had heard from Our Lord, she obeyed instantly and executed it. She acted in this 
manner especially at the time of the foundation of a house at Malagone; for God had at first revealed to her that the monasteries 
were to be founded without revenues, but her confessor told her the contrary. She obeyed and Our Lord afterwards showed His 
approval of her obedience." (Letter of March, 1733.) 

With regard to his own part in the founding of the new congregation, he was to write to Sister Celeste when her later 
difficulties arose: "My sister, know once for all that I entered the institute not to be its head and director or to take precedence 
in anything, as you suggest, or to please men... I have come here solely, yes, solely, to obey God, and I hope never to leave it, 
no matter what pressure may be brought to bear on me . . . But understand that in this I am not following your revelations, as I 
wrote to you in the beginning, but I follow only the safe and ordinary path of holy obedience to my spiritual fathers, where, as 
Jesus Christ has promised us, we are sure to know the will of God, a thing He has not promised to all the revelations in the 
world, as say all the masters of the spiritual life." 

With such sound principles guiding him, Alphonsus could hardly be accused of unreasonable credulity. It was these 
principles that made him ask the advice of Falcoia about the revelations. The bishop was no longer hesitant in making his 
decision. Alphonsus was to bid farewell to Naples, where there was no lack of priests, and to found at Scala a congregation of 
missionaries who would spend their lives preaching to the most abandoned souls. In fact, by that time Falcoia was filled with 
enthusiasm for the plan, which he expressed in almost his first letter on the subject to Alphonsus after the interview with Sister 
Celeste: "The Lord wants you, my dear father," he wrote, "He really does; nay more, He has chosen you to be the foundation 
stone of His new edifice. I do not know what reasons you could put forth to call it in question or be doubtful. Does not your 
readiness to embrace courageously all that goes against flesh and blood and to follow the great Master Who went before you 
convince you of this? Can such sentiments spring from any other source than the Holy Spirit, since they are so much against the 
inclinations of the old Adam?. . . Do not doubt any more. Just beg the Lord to help you with His grace and prepare yourself to 
suffer anything for the love of His divine Majesty." How much Alphonsus needed the encouragement, yet how much he felt 
inclined towards the new work, is attested by Father Tannoia, who says that when Sister Celeste first spoke to him of the 
revelation, he at once scolded her as a fantastic dreamer and a victim of delusions; but that at the same time he felt a great zeal 
and eagerness for the work of which she spoke. 

But Sister Celeste and Bishop Falcoia were not the only ones buoying up the spirits of Alphonsus and trying to 
overcome the timidity that made him hesitate. As has been said, there were others in the convent at Scala to whom something of 
the nature of the new institute had been made known by God, particularly Sister Mary Columba, who had previously shared 
with Sister Celeste the revelations about the Redemptoristines. She too wrote to him and said: "My dear brother and father, 



God has chosen you as His beloved; be eager to obey Him. You need in particular courage and determination of soul in this 
undertaking for the glory of God — you especially whom He has chosen to be the cornerstone and support of the new institute. 
You must be ready, more than anyone else, to bear sufferings and difficulties for God's glory. Be sure, however, that the Lord 
will always be at your side to assist you. Do not fear, for He has made you His thief, to rob a large number of souls from the 
enemy. Oh, what a beautiful thing it will be when, transformed in God in a happy eternity, you are with all the souls you have 
taken from the enemy. My Mother Mary always shows you to me as her beloved son; who can express how great is the love 
that most amiable Lady bears you! Father, God has singled out many to be the members of the institute. Be joyous, and do not 
doubt that the grace of God will achieve great things in you. You will marvel much at what those things will be. I speak the 
truth: when He showed me the new institute, He did so with great love and complacency. One day this week especially, He 
grew sad at seeing so many souls abandoning Him, but He showed me His many friends, looking at them with loving eyes and 
saying to me: 'My beloved, I have chosen these to cleanse the world of its iniquity: these are the sons of the new institute.' And 
I saw you at the head of these beloved of Jesus, of whom many were known to me. Have courage! You are called to glorify 
God by your labors, but hereafter you will take the places left by the fallen angels. It is not the will of God that I tell you now 
what I have in mind concerning the institute. I will make a note of everything and comm u nicate it to you when it pleases God." 

The more he was urged on by these and other communications from the sisters, the more did he seek out the 
confirmation of ecclesiastical authority and the advice of good men, before going ahead with his plans. Bishop Falcoia had 
given his approval; but Alphonsus sought advice from others as well. He went to Mgr. Guerriero, bishop of Scala, told him 
everything and asked for his opinion. The bishop was so much in favor of his going ahead with the work that he even offered to 
help materially with the first foundatioa Then he went to Father Pagano, the first director he had known as a child, who 
throughout the intervening years had remained a sound friend and holy counsellor, and who had especially encouraged him 
during the days following his breakdown in court. He listened attentively to all that Alphonsus told him, thought it over 
carefully, prayed over it, and finally told him the work was inspired by God. With Father Pagano in favor of the work, he 
hardly needed anything more, for Alphonsus looked upon him then, as he always would afterwards, as a wise and prudent man 
of God. But he did go farther seeking the estimate of other good men: to Father Cutica, superior of the Vincentians, to Father 
Manulio, provincial of the Jesuits, and to several bishops who were well known to him about Naples. He was so convinced of 
his own u nf itness for the task, that he deemed it necessary to obtain the opinion of all the holy and prudent men he knew. 

He had returned to Naples in December, 1731, and again taken up his residence at the Chinese College. Falcoia had 
been warning Alphonsus all along to keep the thing a secret, "in order not to give the evil one a chance to get busy." He was 
able to carry out the advice for a while, but the news gradually leaked out as more and more persons were taken into his 
confidence — and then the storm broke about his head. 

The opposition of those around him in Naples to the plan of the new institute was far worse than that he had 
experienced when he gave up the legal profession and decided to become a priest. On that occasion it came mostly from his 
father and close relatives and associates; this time it came from three quarters, each one of them sufficiently influential to make 
things exceedingly difficult for him. First of all there was the Neapolitan Propaganda of which he had been a professed 
member since October, 1725. Canon Torni was the head of the Propaganda and he unleashed an attack against the plans of 
Alphonsus that affected the views of all who were subject to his wide influence. Then the staff of the Chinese College, where 
he had taken up his residence in 1729, with Father Matthew Ripa at their head, spared no effort to make Alphonsus think that he 
was acting like a fool in giving up the work he had been doing so well. Finally his father and relatives, particularly Canon 
Gizzio, rector of the seminary at Naples, simply refused to resign themselves to let Alphonsus go without a struggle. 

All these forces joined in raising objections against the plan. They scoffed at the idea of founding an institute to preach 
to poor country folk, saying that there was no need of such an apostolate. Strangely blind they must have been to argue thus, for 
while the large cities of the kindgom were crowded with priests, villages and small towns were often left in utter spiritual 
destitution. It is true, many of the priests in the cities were untrained for the work of hearing confessions or preaching sermons; 
there were so many more than were needed that large numbers could lead comfortable lives in their homes. Alphonsus had 
first-hand knowledge of the needs in the country districts, for as a missionary of the Propaganda he had frequently visited 
places where the people had been sadly neglected, and during his stay near Scala almost two years before had been so moved 
by pity for the shepherds and country people about him as to try to instruct them. For these reasons he was totally unmoved by 
the argument that there was no need for the apostolate he planned to begia 

When this objection proved to no avail, they resorted to the argument that Alphonsus was too young and inexperienced 
to undertake such a work; moreover, that he had been sadly misled by the same dreamer who had started all Naples talking 
once before by her so-called revelations from God. Perhaps the arguments drawn from Alphonsus' inadequacy for his task had 
the deepest effect on him of all; for it is certain that he felt so unworthy and incapable of accomplishing the work that if he had 
not had the strong support of his spiritual advisers, he could not have been induced to go through with it. As a matter of fact, 
however, there was scarcely one of his contemporaries better equipped, in sanctity and holiness of life, to be the founder of a 
new institute. 

With regard to the criticism levelled against the revelations, Alphonsus was not without fear, knowing how violent 



public opinion once thoroughly aroused could be. Therefore, in a letter to Falcoia written before April, 1732, he expressed the 
view that it would be better not to speak of the revelations, and added that because of the uproar, it would be well to say little 
or nothing about the special aim of the new institute of laboring chiefly in behalf of the poor. Falcoia was reluctant to consent 
to this silence, but saw the need of it and told the nuns at Scala of the wish of Alphonsus. This fact explains why in the early 
documents pertaining to the establishment of the new Congregation, there is to be found little mention either of the new 
revelations of Sister Celeste, or of the distinctive aim of the Congregation. It explains why the writings of the sisters of Scala, 
from that time on, say little about the work to be done for the poor; and why even Sister Celeste, writing her autobiography 
twenty years later, says nothing about it at all. It was merely the counsel of prudence; for there can be no doubt that preaching 
to the poor was the principal point in the revelations, as is clear from Mazzini's account as given above, and from the numerous 
depositions made during the process for the beatification of Alphonsus. 

It is probable, however, that behind all the arguments that were trumped up against the new venture at Scala, there was 
one that all who knew Alphonsus had in common: they hated to see him leave Naples, where he had accomplished so much 
good, and where association with him had been a source of respect and honor for those with whom he labored. The members 
of the Neapolitan Propaganda felt that they would be losing their leading missionary and holiest confrere; the authorities at the 
Chinese College would be giving up one who had attracted more attention to their work than all the others put together. It is 
natural that these should see no good in the new plan of Alphonsus. 

The opposition stirred up was not merely a matter of muttering and whispers, of gossip and charges made to Alphonsus 
himself; it used practical means for actually blocking his path to Scala. The leaders went to Cardinal Pignatelli, archbishop of 
Naples, who had always been kindly disposed toward Alphonsus, and succeeded in convincing him of the truth of their point of 
view, so that he sharply castigated Alphonsus again and again. It was only later, when he heard of some of the noted supporters 
of the venture, that he dropped his opposition. The fathers of the Neapolitan Propaganda wanted to go still farther in raising 
obstacles to the creator of the new institute, as the following events show. 

Alphonsus had not, during all this time, given up his missionary activity. The storm broke out against him in February, 
1732, if we are to judge from a letter of Falcoia written about that time; up to then Alphonsus had gone on with his work as 
though he had no new plan in mind. In January, 1732, he preached a mission in Nardo, a city of about 8,000 souls; from there 
he went to Polignano for another mission, and after it was over spent some time at a convent in the place, straightening out 
difficulties that had arisen. Then early in February (1732) he went to Foggia, where he had been asked by the bishop to preach 
a novena in honor of Our Lady; for there was a miraculous picture there which the year before had become animated, revealing 
the living features of Our Lady as a girl of surpassing beauty thirteen or fourteen years old. During this novena God bestowed a 
great favor upon him, as if to prepare him for the trials that were to follow. When not preaching or hearing confessions, he 
spent hours before the miraculous picture, and one day as he approached the altar on which it was hung, he fell into an ecstasy 
that lasted over an hour. On this occasion and on others the Blessed Mother appeared to him, once when the people were 
gathered and were permitted to behold the apparition with him Later he directed the painting of a picture of what he had seen. 
Forty-five years later, in 1777, on the occasion of the solemn crowning of the picture, Alphonsus, then a bishop, gave out this 
statement on the apparition: "Alphonsus Maria de' Liguori, bishop of St.Agatha of the Goths and rector major of the 
Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer: to all and each who shall see or read these our letters, we make it known and testify 
in the word of truth with an oath, that in the year seventeen hundred and thirty-two, in the city of Foggia . . . several times and 
on different days we saw the face of St. Mary the Virgin . . . Her appearance was that of a young girl of thirteen or fourteen 
years, and she moved to the right and left ... not as if in a picture, but as though sculptured, or of flesh and blood. And at the 
same time that she was seen by us, she was equally perceived by all the people gathered to hear the sermon." To this day the 
event is commemorated among Redemptorists by the celebration of a special feast "of the Blessed Virgin at Foggia" on March 
22. It was the first of a long list of miracles recorded in the life of the saint. 

When he returned to Naples after the novena at Foggia, Alphonsus found that his secret was known and the outcry had 
started against him He was received coldly at the Chinese College, and Father Matthew Ripa told him, in the hearing of others, 
that he was losing his mind. Father Ripa then wrote a stinging letter to Falcoia, which brought him a kind and temperate reply. 
The fathers of the Propaganda went even farther. He had accepted the novena at Foggia after the repeated demands of the 
bishop there, thinking he could not well refuse; but it had been given without the knowledge of the Propaganda, and this fact 
was made the pretext for a public reprimand he received on his return. He said nothing, not explaining that he had merely done 
what had often been done before, heeded the call of a bishop. Then the superiors at the Propaganda, thinking to put material 
obstacles in the way of his leaving them, tried to take away the benefice they had given him in 1728 as the worthiest member of 
the Congregation. The benefice was a source of income, without which it would have been difficult for Alphonsus to start his 
new community. Cardinal Pignatelli prevented this by forbidding them to take any such action against Alphonsus without 
authorization from himself. 

By far the bitterest opposition, however, came from Canon Gizzio, the great-uncle of Alphonsus. "You are not guided 
by God," he would say, "but by the fanciful dreams of a nun." Alphonsus would reply calmly: "I beg to say that I am not led by 
visions, but by the Gospel." Once in the presence of noted churchmen, Gizzio cuttingly remarked that Alphonsus was 



"brainless, a worshipper of himself." Helpless, however, to accomplish anything by these methods, Canon Gizzio made the 
statement that if Alphonsus would consult a famous director like Father Fiorillo (who happened to be his own director), he 
would soon realize the foolishness of his project. Father Pagano, who remained close to Alphonsus during this whole period of 
trial, seized upon this statement as a possible means of placating Gizzio, and advised Alphonsus to consult Fiorillo, who was a 
widely known and holy Dominican. The two men had never met, but Alphonsus went to him and asked his opinion. Fiorillo 
answered at once: "Go! This work is of God. Cast yourself into God's arms as a stone rolling from a mountain into the valley 
below. You will undoubtedly meet with persecutions, but trust in God and He will help you." 

Fiorillo, however, not wishing to compromise his work in Naples nor to antagonize the clergy, forbade Alphonsus to 
use his name. All this was in April; but when, two months later, Alphonsus had begun to look for companions, he again went to 
Father Fiorillo and asked for a recommendatioa On June 2, 1732, Fiorillo wrote to him as follows: "You think I have given up 
and forgotten the affair in which God's glory is so much concerned, but I have it in my heart more than ever. Be cheerful, trust 
in God for He will assist you with all His power in this cause that is so dear to Him. I have no subject for you, but if any one 
comes to me, I will be of service to you. I should like myself to be a young priest again to be privileged to become your servant 
(literally, to carry your baggage). Do not give up on account of the fewness of subjects, because the Lord will send them to 
you later, and the few good ones will do as much as many would. I bless you in His Name." 

Meanwhile Canon Gizzio's opposition had gone on gathering force as Alphonsus began actively to seek companions. 
"You are mad," he said, "you have lost your mind." "You may say what you please," answered Alphonsus firmly, "but I assure 
you, and I beg you to believe me, that I am not acting on my own will, or without the approval of Him on Whom I depend." 
Finally, to obtain some respite from Gizzio's persecution, he begged Father Fiorillo to let him use his recommendation. The 
latter consented and he showed the letter of June 2nd to Canons Gizzio and Torni. It made an impression upon them, but their 
prejudice against the plans of Alphonsus was too strong to be overcome. 

It was in August, 1732, that Alphonsus solemnly made himself subject to the spiritual direction of Bishop Falcoia. 
Fathers Pagano and Fiorillo had advised it, and Alphonsus himself had been leaning greatly on Falcoia during the preceding 
months. Now he solemnly pledged himself to do nothing without obtaining the advice of the holy bishop. Before making the 
final decision, he made a fervent novena in preparation for the feast of the Assumption in which he prayed for light that his 
choice might be wisely made. Later, to Father de Robertis of his own Congregation, he said that during that novena he 
experienced so many interior graces and lights that he had no hesitation at all about submitting unreservedly to the spiritual 
direction of Falcoia, going so far as to pledge himself to obey him under pain of mortal sin. It was, even from a natural 
viewpoint, a wise choice. Falcoia had already a good knowledge of the character of Alphonsus; his experience with the 
convent at Scala had given him a thorough insight into the happenings that led up to the foundation of the Congregation, and he 
was a man of saintly and apostolic spirit. 

From that time on, the road seemed more smooth for Alphonsus, and the steadying hand of Falcoia continued to 
encourage him in every trial. The letters of Falcoia to Alphonsus breathe this spirit of helpfulness and courage; and though we 
have not the letters which Alphonsus himself wrote to his spiritual director, Falcoia's answers show him always ready to give 
the merit of obedience or the strictures of prudence to the proposals of the young founder. On September 5, 1732, for example, 
when Alphonsus was wrestling with the opposition raised against him, especially by Canon Torni, he writes: "My dear son. .. 
With Canon Torni, pretend that you are a subject who is being guided by another and that you do not fully know everything. 
Make him think that I am doing everything, but that I do not tell you all. That is why, when it is time to come here (Scala), you 
shall say: 'My companions are going, it is fitting that I go too'. . . Jesus Christ Himself 'made as though he would go farther.' 
(Luke, 24, 28). . . Set your heart at liberty, remembering the care that God takes of you. Do not give free access to so many 
thoughts. Go on as a little child in the arms of a father and mother. Be assured that all will go smoothly when you are at Scala 
. . ." Again on September 12 of the same year, he writes: " Caro mio, I earnestly beg you to be a little more at peace in your 
mind and heart by not thinking or fearing so much. Ours is a good God Who takes care of all things ... I pray you and I enjoin 
you to drive away those many thoughts which are a cause of anguish and uneasiness to you. Your obedience is the token that 
you are my true son in the Lord, for I hold and esteem you as such, and you are that because the divine Majesty has given you to 
me." 

There was one last difficulty for Alphonsus to surmount before he could inaugurate his new work. It was the pleading 
of his father. Don Joseph, perhaps more than anyone in Naples, had been happy over the great name his son had made for 
himself — the more so because originally he had been so bitter against him for giving up the world for the priesthood. Very 
probably all the old ambition he had had for his son's fame as a lawyer had by now been transferred to the ecclesiastical realm, 
in which he hoped to see Alphonsus ascending higher and higher. When this too was to be taken from him he rebelled with all 
the force of his fiery nature. He heard all the criticism that was making the rounds in Naples about the foolishness of his son; he 
heard and felt in his own heart what a disgrace it would be for the noble Liguori, the son of the captain of the royal galleys, the 
preacher of fame, the popular missionary, to go out and waste his life preaching to the ignorant and the poor in out-of-the-way 
and abandoned places. 

Once more, as he had done before, he used threats, jeers, accusations, to stop his son — to keep him in Naples. He 



called him crazy, proud, narrow-minded, deceitful — all the names he had heard others applying to Alphonsus in the drawing¬ 
rooms of the city. But Alphonsus went on with his plans, and as the day of his departure from Naples drew near, his father 
made a last effort. Alphonsus was resting in his room, and Don Joseph came in. He was weeping bitterly. He sat down beside 
Alphonsus, unable to speak; he threw his arms around him, and sobbed out only these words, "My son, my dear Alphonsus, 
why will you leave me? Do I deserve to be so treated by you?" For three hours he clung to his son, his heart breaking with 
grief. On many occasions Alphonsus described the scene to Father Villani, who testified as follows at the process for the 
beatification of Alphonsus: "Many obstacles barred his way (to the founding of the Congregation). In the first place, the 
lamentations and entreaties of his father, who could not bring himself to realize that his son would leave his country (Naples) 
and his home. For three hours he held him in close embrace, pleading with him; 'My son, why do you wish to leave me?'. . . I 
was told of these things many times by the Servant of God and by other witnesses, now dead, especially the lay-brother, Vitus 
Curtius." 

"It was," said Alphonsus afterwards, "the strongest temptation I ever had in my life." He was deeply attached to his 
parents, his home, his native city and his friends. That he could part with them all was only a proof of how clearly he saw the 
finger of God beckoning him away, calling him to give up all things for the love of Him and of abandoned souls. 

The time had come for Alphonsus to go to Scala. On September 19, 1732, he wrote to the Benedictine nuns of 
Polignano: "I wish you to recommend me to Jesus and Mary with the greatest fervor every day, for the important matter tending 
to the greater glory of God of which I told you is about to be settled. As soon as it has been decided, I shall let you know . . . 
The feast of my dear St. Teresa is near; celebrate a novena or at least a triduum" A month later he was so eager to start out that 
he wrote these impatient words to Bishop Falcoia: "My dear father, for charity’s sake, make haste, for I am dying with the 
desire to set out; send for me immediately, withdraw the command that binds me to Naples. See what obstacles the devil is 
throwing up to prevent the speedy beginning of our work. Let us begin immediately, for they amount to nothing. Pray for me 
constantly. Yes, constantly. Again make haste, make haste, for the glory and praise of Jesus and Mary." 



CHAPTER IV 


DISAPPOINTMENT AND FAILURE 

(1732-1733) 


It was early morning, during the first week of November, 1732, when Alphonsus left Naples for Scala and his new 
work. Fearing another outburst from his father such as had torn his heart a few days before, not trusting himself to say good-bye 
to his mother, he left secretly and without any farewells; before the sun was high he was well on his way. When his family 
found that he had taken his few possessions and departed, the word quickly spread about Naples. A delegation of clerics and 
nobles, who previously had not been able to convince themselves that their threatened loss would ever become a fact, went to 
Cardinal Pignatelli the same day, begging him to intervene with his authority and bring Alphonsus back. The Cardinal, who had 
given up his opposition to the plans of Alphonsus when he heard the reputable names of those who advised him, answered 
briefly, "I will not interfere; let him go." 

Scala had been chosen as the birthplace of the new institute by Alphonsus himself, despite the urgings of Falcoia that 
other places would offer greater advantages for the first foundation. Alphonsus could not forget it was at Scala that the first 
intimations of God's will with regard to his life work had been given; that there he himself had experienced unusual graces and 
blessings from God; above all, that it was not far from Scala that he had his first taste of missionary work for the abandoned in 
country places. It had been decided that November 9, the feast of the Dedication of the Basilica of the Most Holy Savior, 
would be a fitting date on which to inaugurate the "Congregation of the Most Holy Savior," later to be called the "Congregation 
of the Most Holy Redeemer." 

Scala welcomed Alphonsus with open arms. Bishop Guerriero had died suddenly earlier in the year, but his successor, 
Bishop Santoro, was very favorable to Alphonsus, whom he had long known as a zealous and saintly priest. Like his 
predecessor, he even offered help for the new foundation. The people of the village and surrounding places were overjoyed to 
know that Alphonsus was coming to reside in their midst, because they had heard him preach often, and recognized in him a 
true spiritual friend. As for the nuns of Scala, it was an answer to prayer and a fulfillment of all their most cherished hopes, to 
have their own founder and organizer come to complete his work by starting an institute of men whose rule of life would 
parallel their own 

The first meeting-place of the founder and prospective members of the new community was the hospice, or visitors' 
lodge, on the grounds of the sisters' convent. It was not an elaborate place for an event so auspicious as the beginning of a new 
congregation of religious. The house had a poor chapel, three living rooms, and a small common room where several could 
gather together. It was in the chapel of this house that the inaugural ceremonies of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer 
were held on Sunday, November 9, 1732. The Mass of the Holy Ghost was sung, the Te Deum was chanted, and each one 
present dedicated himself to the imitation of the Redeemer and the salvation of the most abandoned souls. The same day a 
public inaugural ceremony was held in the church, with Bishop Falcoia celebrant at a pontifical mass. 

The personnel of that first meeting was as modest as the surroundings in which it was held. Besides Alphonsus, there 
were present four others. One of them, Father John Mazzini, who had been the first to offer himself as a companion to 
Alphonsus on the day the revelations were made known to him at Scala, was present only as a witness; he had not been able to 
obtain permission from his confessor to join the new band of missionaries. As it turned out, he was to be the only one of those 
present who would be a lifelong mem b er of the new institute as well as a life-long friend of Alphonsus. He was broken¬ 
hearted that he could not as yet be fully united with his friend, saying afterwards that "he wept constantly, begging his confessor 
again and again to let him go." 

The others were Vincent Mannarini, John Baptist Donato and Peter Romano. Father Mannarini had been a member of 
the staff of the Chinese College and had come to know Alphonsus well. He had been very successful as a missionary, and the 
fact that it was the influence of Alphonsus that won him away from the College had intensified the angry opposition of Father 
Matthew Ripa against the new founder. In the end, Ripa had dismissed Mannarini from the College before the latter could ask 
leave to go. 

John Baptist Donato was a close friend of Mannarini, and had been a member of a society of priests whose object was 
to spread devotion to the Blessed Sacrament. He had witnessed the intense devotion of Alphonsus to the Holy Eucharist, and 
had been filled with great eagerness to follow the leadership of one who seemed to offer the ideal of what devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament should mean. 



Father Peter Romano was stationed at Scala, being a canon of the cathedral there, and was confessor to the nuns of the 
convent Alphonsus had founded. He had come to know Alphonsus well from their many meetings both at the cathedral and the 
convent. He was noted as a forceful preacher, a profound theologian, and a holy man. Alphonsus looked on him as a great asset 
to his first zealous band. 

Besides those who were present, Alphonsus had already accepted other recruits who were unable to come for the 
opening ceremonies. First among these was Cesare Sportelli, who was not to come to Scala until June, 1733. He was a 
prominent and capable lawyer at Naples, but at the same time a deeply spiritual man. From his early youth he had placed 
himself under the direction of Falcoia, and through him, as well as through his respect for Alphonsus as a former colleague in 
law, had been drawn to the new institute. In an early account of the events which led to the foundation of the Congregation, 
probably written by Sportelli himself, there is this narration of the lawyer's first contact with it: "As it was uncertain what 
issue the events at Scala would have, Father Falcoia from time to time spoke of God's designs and of his own desires to Don 
Cesare Sportelli, a lawyer, and to the latter's mother, who had become Sister Mary Anne. Now, although the affairs of the 
convent were unsettled and upset by violent storms, Father Falcoia himself and Sister Mary An ne not only expected in all 
confidence that good would come out of the storm, but also spoke of the Congregation for men as already realized, and counted 
on Don C. Sportelli as one of its fathers." 

It was Sportelli who enlisted Vitus Curtius, who joined the band at Scala on November 17, 1732. Curtius had been 
associated with Sportelli for a long time, for he had been secretary to the Marquis of Vasto, whose legal agent Sportelli was. 
His life, however, had been much different from that of his friend; he had forgotten all the religion he learned in childhood and 
had become a typical man of the world. Well acquainted in the prominent social circles of Naples, hot-tempered and self- 
reliant, he had been known to engage in more than one duel to defend his honor. However, he could never throw off completely 
the good influence of Sportelli and the latter's mother. One day he was telling his friend of a dream he had the night before, in 
which a strange priest had assisted him in climbing a steep cliff that he had been unable to ascend alone. They were laughing 
over the dream, when they met Alphonsus, hitherto unknown to Curtius. He suddenly grew solemn at the sight of Alphonsus and 
turned quickly and said to Sportelli: "There is the man I saw in my dream." Sportelli then informed him of the projected work 
of Alphonsus, and it was not long before Curtius had changed his life and determined to be a member of the new Congregation. 

The last original recruit of Alphonsus, though absent from the ceremony of November 9th, was Don Silvester Tosquez, 
a lawyer like Sportelli. He was thirty years old. His family was prominent in the official circles of the kingdom of Naples; at 
the time he joined Alphonsus, his brother held a diplomatic post at the court of Vienna, and he himself was inspector general of 
the customs at home. For many years he had had a deep interest in theology and mysticism, and though a layman, his wide 
reading in these fields made him feel quite capable of discussing every matter pertaining to the spiritual life on an equal footing 
with priests. He had long been considering entrance into a religious order, but being of a rather individualistic nature, had not 
felt attracted to any of the existing institutes around him, whose rules and traditions were long established and stabilized. He 
had mentioned this to Father Mannarini, who at once told him of the new Congregation in process of formation by Alphonsus. 
He became deeply interested. He went to Alphonsus to learn about the project and Alphonsus sent him to Falcoia. The latter 
was deeply impressed with the evident culture and scholarliness of the man, and when Tosquez, half-satisfied, asked 
permission to go to Scala and talk to the nuns whose revelations had been the inspiration of the new institute, the bishop 
consented immediately. Tosquez already had a good friend at Scala in the person of Bishop Santoro, and so was received with 
welcome. He became enthusiastic about all that he saw and heard at the convent, and having made up his mind to enter the new 
Congregation, spent whole days near the convent, trying to learn more and more about the rule that was to be adopted. Sister 
Maria Celeste took a liking to him almost at their first meeting; talked to him as freely as she would to her own director, and 
wrote to Alphonsus that Tosquez would prove to be his most capable subject, a man of wisdom and experience in spiritual 
things that would make his counsel invaluable. The letter made Alphonsus a trifle uneasy, and the event was to prove that his 
uneasiness was not without foundation. 

After the inaugural ceremonies of November 9, the little group settled down to a life of severe mortification and almost 
constant prayer. Their food consisted of badly cooked soup and bread that was hard and unleavened; even this unsavoury fare 
Alphonsus made more unpleasant by the use of bitter seasonings. The members vied with one another in exercises of penance; 
they would eat their meals kneeling, or sitting on the floor, sometimes with a stone hung around their necks in imitation of 
prisoners; more than once a day they scourged themselves, and all had hair-shirts and sharp pointed chains which they wore on 
their arms and legs and even around their bodies. They were convinced that a great work had just begun and that to become 
worthy of the honor of making it a lasting service to the glory of God, they would have to surround its origin with extraordinary 
penance and self-denial. 

At the process of the beatification of Alphonsus, many who had heard first-hand the story of these early days, testified 
that "the first house breathed nothing but penance and poverty;" that "the first fathers, co-founders, suffered together with 
Alphonsus many hardships on account of poverty, and they led a life of penance and mortification;" that "at meal times some 
would kiss the floor before eating, others would kneel with arms extended in the form of a cross, and some would go around 
the refectory and kiss their brethren's feet." Alphonsus himself was the leader in all these things; none spent more time in 



preparation for holy mass and in thanksgiving afterwards than he; none was more ingenious in devising means of mortifying his 
body that it might be brought into subjection. From the start he dedicated his Saturdays to the Blessed Mother, on that day 
taking only bread and water for his food and drink. 

While these enthusiastic men were thus endeavoring to deserve the grace of God upon their enterprise, evidences were 
not lacking that God was blessing the work and preparing a great future for it. Not long before they had gathered at Scala, there 
had been repeated manifestations in the Sacred Host at Benediction time in the convent; on September 12, 1732, Falcoia had 
written of the first such occurrence to Alphonsus: "Here last night, during the exposition of the Blessed Sacrament, many 
wonderful things were seen in the Sacred Host by all the sisters present and by the father confessor. The holy Cross was 
clearly shown, black at first, then changing to blood-red and finally white, with a dazzling figure of the Crucified in the centre. 
About it were seen three colored circles on which appeared the instruments of the Passion, white clouds and other forms. The 
sisters themselves have written to you about it, or will write. Some of them were stricken with fear and wept abundantly; 
others were so filled with awe that they left the chapel. All were consoled by the apparition, saying within themselves that by 
these miraculous events the divine Majesty had wished to give an authentic co nfi rmation of the new institute and to prepare it 
for the crosses which are never wanting in such an undertaking. It will be wise not to make these apparitions known at large. 
You may keep them for yourself, as a means of banishing all anguish and doubt from your soul." 

Other apparitions occurred at the time of the founding on November 9, and then afterwards, until the last is recorded on 
November 29, three weeks after the little band had come together. A Redemptoristine nun described them thus: "On Thursday, 
September 11, 1732, after vespers, the Sacred Host showed a hill surmounted with a cross ... On the following Thursday the 
same hill was seen with the cross .. . with the figure of the Crucified exceedingly bright. .. The Sacred Host appeared blood- 
red, and the instruments of the Passion, especially the ladder and the scourges, were clearly outlined . . . The following 
Thursday (September 25) the hill appeared black and over it three little clouds hovered like three bright stars. In the exposition 
of the Blessed Sacrament on November 6, 7, and 8, of the same year, the same hill was seen with the same black cross. Then it 
was beheld not only by the sisters, but by the bishops of Scala, Ravello, Castellamare (Falcoia), by the archdeacon of Scala, 
by several canons of the same city and by a few missionaries." The constant appearance of the cross was like a foreboding of 
the trials Alphonsus would have to go through before his work could be firmly established. And when it finally was 
accomplished, the device chosen to be the seal of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer was to be the hill surmounted 
by the cross, with the instruments of the Passion as they appeared at Scala. 

But there was much to be done by the men at Scala during the weeks following November 9. Founding a congregation 
of religious is not a simple matter of calling a few men together and adopting a name. A rule has to be settled upon, the scope 
of work has to be outlined, the nature of the vows to be taken must be clearly defined, approbation must be obtained, and a 
means of livelihood found. All these problems had to be faced by the first prospective Redemptorists. 

One thing all were agreed upon: the Congregation was to be devoted, as the revelations had manifested, to preaching to 
the poor. That work began at once. With the permission of the bishop, devotional exercises were introduced into the cathedral, 
sermons were preached, sodalities and societies were formed. The first mission properly so called was preached at Tramonti, 
and others followed. We have a letter in which Falcoia writes of these missions to Alphonsus in January, 1733: "I would have 
come to see you to enjoy the inspiration of your holy missions, but I could not leave my work. Go on with the other missions 
and pious exercises with the help of the Lord, with Whom I am united in blessing your zealous and fruitful labors ... I would 
be more than happy if I could clean your shoes and your garments. I do so in spirit. I am with you wherever you go. I 
recommend to you the exercises of the devout life; they are a means of great good. Try to take some rest between labors that 
you may be more fit for the coming missions. In the rule there will be a wise regulation for the giving of missions. For the 
present do the best you cam Take whatever is offered you in the way of food as long as it is not delicacies, which it would be 
improper to take. But do not accept valuable things — money and such like, because of the danger of avarice. I hope the Lord 
will deign to assist me in adapting the rule. Remain in the bond of unbroken charity, and for the rest, leave the care of all to 
God." 

When the missionaries were not in the field, they spent their time in the little hospice at Scala deliberating on the rule 
that was to be the final form of the new Congregation. It was these deliberations that led to differences; the differences brought 
on a crisis; and finally the work seemed to fail completely before it had begun. It can hardly be thought strange that there were 
disagreements; every man present had views to present and particular points he wished favored for the new institute. They 
came together with but the general rule of Sister Celeste to guide them; and when it came to deciding on the detailed schedule 
that was to be built up around that rule, each one thought that his views should prevail. 

It is a lesson in human nature merely to read off the points on which argument arose. Tosquez, Mannarini and Donato 
wanted the scope of the new institute to include educating the young in secondary schools; Alphonsus insisted from the start that 
the whole purpose of founding the new Congregation was for the preaching of retreats and missions to the abandoned and the 
poor. Tosquez and Mannarini insisted that the habit of the men should be like the red and blue habit worn by the 
Redemptoristine nuns, which had been revealed to Sister Celeste, and was modelled after the clothing worn by the Redeemer; 
Alphonsus was of the more practical opinion that a band of missionary priests wearing such a habit would be apt to create an 




unfavorable impression because of its singularity — a thing that had to be avoided particularly because of the opposition of the 
state to new religious congregations. Alphonsus was insistent that the divine office be recited in common as a means of union 
and sanctification; Donato argued that such a rule would hamper the freedom needed by missionaries. The vow of poverty 
caused no end of disputes; Tosquez wanted the members to renounce everything — to go about like the early mendicants 
begging for what was needed; others were in favor of keeping all their personal possessions and living as their incomes 
allowed; Alphonsus thought it best to follow the middle course. 

By far the most serious disputes arose over the question of authority. Tosquez, Mannarini and Donato, convinced like 
the rest of the divine illumination that had been vouchsafed to Sister Maria Celeste, thought that her revelations should be the 
complete rule of the new Congregation; and they were especially averse to what they called the meddling of Falcoia in 
imposing his interpretations of what had been revealed. They were agreed that Alphonsus was their leader, and would 
probably have been glad to accept his decisions in the disputes, but for one thing: they suspected him of being too much under 
the influence of Falcoia because of the close association between them. 

This trouble over Falcoia had broken out before the meetings at Scala, and was to end disastrously later on. It went 
back to the first visits which Tosquez, the layman, made to Scala in June, 1732. It has been mentioned that Sister Maria Celeste 
considered Tosquez a very learned and saintly man, and confided to him all that transpired in her soul. It happened that one of 
the things that was causing distress to Sister Celeste when Tosquez first spoke to her, was a lingering doubt as to the fitness of 
Falcoia to be her director. The reasons for this doubt, as given in her letter of April 20, 1733, were as follows: "The first," she 
said, "is because during so many years in which I opened my conscience to him, he always seemed to be doubtful and in the 
dark about my ways, and I thought that the Lord did not wish to give me through him the light I needed to walk in security. The 
second is because he took in bad part, and in a sense altogether different than I intended, all the words and deeds which I said 
or did either out of my own self or through an inspiration of God. Hence I could not be guided in the way of peace and rest as I 
needed, all the more so because he was doing violence to my convictions, and I experienced a sense of strain which made me 
suffer very much. The third is because when I told him that he seemed to be hesitating and asked him to let me seek the advice 
of another of God's ministers, he disapproved the desire and attributed it to pride, so that I was in great sorrow all the time, yet 
not daring to do anything. But then God was pleased to realize the work of the new institute; and so, to give peace to my soul 
and to establish the members of the new Congregation in holy liberty, I decided to give up my director, although he was a holy 
man." 

It was Tosquez who played a major part in forming these convictions in the mind of Sister Celeste. Almost from the 
first he told her that she was right in doubting the capability of Falcoia; he was insistent that she refuse to permit the revelations 
she had received from God to be changed or suppressed by her director. Moreover he talked about her revelations with so 
great a show of learning from his reading in spiritual and mystical lore, that almost unconsciously she seemed to be forming the 
opinion that Falcoia, in comparison, knew hardly anything about such subjects at all. When the first meetings were held after 
November 9, it was Tosquez who gave her the idea that it would "establish the members of the Congregation in holy liberty, if 
she would give up this direction," because Tosquez considered it undue external pressure to have Falcoia accepting, rejecting 
or interpreting the lights she received from God. 

The influence of Tosquez over Sister Celeste had been a problem for Alphonsus and a trial for Falcoia from the 
beginning. As early as August 24, 1732, Falcoia had written to Alphonsus: "We must be of one mind in writing to the nuns 
about the manner in which they are to speak to Tosquez." There was already a great deal of confusion and unrest in the convent, 
and on September 5, Falcoia wrote pleading for unity and understanding "without which," he said, "nothing can be 
accomplished." The final preparation for the opening more or less quieted things, but when the deliberations started, the whole 
controversy broke out worse than before. By February, 1733, Falcoia had to write to Alphonsus: "Tosquez turns against me 
everything that I so lovingly placed in his hands. Anyone listening to his side, could not but say that he is in the right; but on 
hearing the other side becomes greatly offended and cannot but lay infinite blame upon him." 

Tosquez continued his meddlesome interference with all the fervor of a zealot. He spent only a part of his time at Scala, 
going back and forth from Naples. Finally Falcoia thought some kind of peace might be established if he called on him and 
talked the whole matter over. He did so with the following results, which he relates to Alphonsus in a letter of March 16, 
1733: "I purposely went to Naples to the house of Tosquez to talk over the matter in a friendly way and in a spirit of charity. 
For several days he refused to speak of the matter; then on the last night. .. after a long conversation, he unleashed a torrent of 
abusive and violent language against me . . . Could I in conscience withdraw from the work, I would do so most willingly. But 
it seems that God does not want that, inasmuch as Tosquez plays the patriarch as well as the priest." 

Things were moving rapidly towards a climax, and near the end of March of the same year Falcoia had formed his final 
judgment about Tosquez: "Both of us," he wrote to Alphonsus at that time, "were mistaken. Not that I will not believe that he is 
a good man, but my opinion of him is not what it used to be. Who could have imagined that a layman would take so much upon 
himself? Who could have thought that he possessed so many hidden and attractive ways as to hold under a spell all those who 
behold them? I have been mistaken in believing that a man so young, living in the world, a stranger at Scala, could have wanted 
naught else but to go to such a worthy convent of nuns in order to see and hear for himself, to be edified from it and then come 



away. Therein lies all my unwitting error." 

Alphonsus himself believed firmly in the necessity of obedience to a director. He had written twice to Sister Maria 
Celeste reminding her of the obligation of obedience, telling her how far visions and revelations must always be subjected to 
authority, pointing out to her that Tosquez did not have the prudence required in a director to lead her aright. For example, in 
March, 1733, he wrote these strong words to her: "If you distrust Bishop Falcoia because he has always humbled you, how 
much should you hold in suspicion the judgment of Tosquez, in whose eyes you are greater than Saint Teresa! Has he not gone 
to the length of spreading abroad and singing aloud your praises even as far as Vienna? Has he not approved you in everything? 
Does he not say that he himself depends on you for everything? These are things, and you know it, of which a director of 
conscience should keep clear, if he wishes only to be a safe guide to a soul and to keep her humble ... As for Tosquez, you 
should know that in doctrinal matters he is utterly unsound ... He has gone so far as to say, and perhaps you have heard it 
yourself, that anyone who follows Falcoia's direction will be damned." 

In the same letter, he tries to show her by every reasonable means that it will be impossible for them to get on with their 
work unless they have unity of direction. "Why have you broken with Mgr. Falcoia?" he asks her. "He is a saint, he is given 
much light from God, as you told me often. God has given him to you as director. Make a sacrifice to God and give up Tosquez. 
My dear sister in Jesus Christ, who does not see that you have become the victim of an illusion? As for the twofold 
Congregation, it is certain that the rules drawn up by you require a hundred and one explanations. Who of us will provide 
them? Father Mannarini and myself are not much versed in community affairs and we are inexperienced, not to mention that I 
am ignorant. Tosquez knows still less than we do. Shall we set aside Mgr. Falcoia? If we do, Tosquez will undoubtedly set 
himself up as the leader; being used to pose as master and never as disciple, he would offer himself as the infallible interpreter 
of your past revelations and even those of the future. And woe betide anyone who would contradict his views on that, for I 
know from experience that he always wants to have the last word. He had hardly arrived at the convent when he laid down the 
law that his permission was necessary to write to Falcoia. 

"There is but one means to set our foundation on firm ground, and that is to place ourselves in the hands of one man, 
make known our views to him and then blindly follow his decision. But this arbiter must be a man of experience, with a 
practical knowledge of community life, missions, and other spiritual exercises. He must be a man of interior life, of enlightened 
spirit, and one who can solve without appeal all doubts and questions. As for me, I will obey the dictates of Mgr. Falcoia, my 
director and the spiritual director of the whole work. I believe that your attachment to Tosquez is not sinful, but is it not true 
that human feelings are a great deal mixed up in it? It is not God that you look for in Tosquez. To sum up, one thing is certain: 
in following Mgr. Falcoia you will certainly become a saint; in following Tosquez you will certainly not become one, and God 
knows if you will save your soul." 

Four years later, Sister Celeste seems to have been enlightened by God to understand the truth of these words of 
Alphonsus. On June 29, 1737, God spoke to her, according to her own narration, in the following words: "Why do you doubt 
my mercy after so many graces which were my work in you? It was necessary that for five years you should be deprived of 
those gifts and graces which belonged to me, and that you should be abandoned to your own weakness, so that you should learn 
what a miserable result your own nature would produce without my special grace, for the latter only is what I took from you. If 
I had deprived you of ordinary grace, what harm you would have done! It was necessary for you to feel your weakness during 
the whole of that time, in order to make you know the truth, and that is one of the greatest mercies I have granted you. Know that 
you were under a spiritual delusion regarding an inordinate, though spiritual, affection for a creature. You were dazzled by it, 
and this obscured your thoughts in many cases. It was necessary for you to expiate your fault before receiving further light." (1) 

Had it not been for the encouragement given by his spiritual director, the suffering of Alphonsus during this period 
would have been far greater than it was. When the first arguments arose during the early meetings at Scala, he probably 
foresaw how seriously they would turn out; as early as November 19, 1732, he wrote down in his diary these words: "Today I 
vow never to give up the work unless my director obliges me to. Further, I vow never to consent to the smallest doubt as to my 
vocation and to obey Mgr. Falcoia in all things." He had learned well from the example of Sister Celeste how doubts about a 
spiritual director can lead a soul into far worse perplexity and trouble than it had known before. 

Falcoia never failed to encourage Alphonsus. As things grew worse, his words grew stronger, and his confidence in 
God could not be overcome even by the evidence of complete failure. On January 3, 1733, when things already looked very 
bad, he wrote: "Be strong-hearted because the Lord is with us. I take the liberty of using the words He addressed to His 
beloved ones: 'Fear not, little flock, for it hath pleased your Father to give you a kingdom' The great things of God begin in 
nothingness; the seeds of the trees of the Most High are the tiniest. The things of God concerning His greater glory and the 
salvation of souls bear the livery of the cross and suffering. The enemy is wont to sow cockle, but blessed be the great God! it 
turns to his greater shame and the greater good of the field .. . Something will come of it.. . The rules are in the making." 

Again on January 15, 1733, having heard of the disputes, he wrote: "I hear that you are not of the same mind. Do not 
lose heart on that account. On your part, use all prudence to bide your time and God will provide . . . You have nothing to do 
but keep me informed of everything." 

How grateful Alphonsus was to his spiritual director is clear from a letter he wrote in the beginning of March, 1733: 


"O my father, how painful it is for me to associate with Mannar ini! I have experienced it these last few days, and it is only the 
love of Jesus Christ that can render such a situation bearable. I thank God for the strength He gives me to endure these storms 
(and what is worse, the storms in my own soul), so that I may resist and not lose courage. This is what I have gained for myself 
after having, as everyone knows, renounced so much, incurring thereby the disapproval of my family, of my friends, of the 
archbishop, on whom I have turned my back to please God. Still, you encourage me to put my confidence in God, even though 
all my companions should desert me. Ah! my father, do not abandon me, for without you, what could I do? I send you a plan of 
the rules which we have agreed upon." 

Apparently Alphonsus was already expecting the worst. The situation could not but end in tragic climax, and thus did it 
end, both for himself and for Sister Maria Celeste. For Alphonsus, it came inevitably to his being abandoned by all his first 
confreres save one, the good lay-brother, Vitus Curtius. They simply could not come to agreement on the points of difference 
chat had arisen. Tosquez, Mannarini and Donato informed him on Good Friday, April 1, 1733, that under the circumstances 
they could no longer remain with him They left Scala and formed "The Congregation of the Blessed Sacrament," which existed 
until 1860. Peter Romano, seeing the others go, lost heart and also withdrew from the new institute, though he was to return for 
a while later on. Thus five months after the joyous beginning of November 9, Alphonsus found himself alone. Like the Savior, 
he had to bear the abandonment of that Good Friday, 1733, before he could enter into the glory of his achievement. 

For Sister Celeste the story is still more sad. It was necessary finally for Falcoia to take stern measures to preserve the 
peace of the community, which her difficulties had disrupted and disturbed. He wrote to Alphonsus on April 12, 1733: "I have 
thought of applying to Rome, but only indirectly and informally, in order to find out whether a visitor could come to see at 
close range what superiors should know so as to apply the proper remedies. I will make up my mind on this point, since the 
sanctuary is ruined. The letters I have received today spell disaster for me, and I cannot forget the divine saying: 'O God, the 
heathens are come into thy inheritance; they have defiled the holy temple; they have made Jerusalem as a place to keep fruits 
. . .' They have told me that Tosquez wishes to build a house and a church, and that he is using my name for everything . . . The 
way Tosquez speaks to Canon Torni and the rest makes it clear that he is anxious to turn away all those who can promote the 
work of the Lord ... Sister Maria Celeste is making an uproar, and those poor sisters are in Purgatory." 

Finally, in April, 1733, Falcoia issued three commands to Sister Celeste, binding her to obedience under pain of 
expulsion from the convent. The first was that she adopt the rule as prepared by Alphonsus with his own assistance; secondly, 
that she break with Tosquez; and thirdly, that she accept himself as sole director. Alphonsus was absent from Scala when 
Falcoia gave these conmands; had he been present, it is quite certain he would have pointed out the imprudence and 
unsoundness of the third. Anyway Sister Celeste gladly consented to obey the first two, but said she could not comply with the 
third because it was trespassing on the right of conscience. The sentence of expulsion was therefore executed and in May, 
1733, Sister Celeste said farewell to all the nuns and left the convent. It was the consummation of the prophetic words she had 
spoken in connection with one of the first revelations of the new institute: "The Lord showed me all that I must suffer from 
disapproval and from the same abandonment that was His on the cross." And in the same account, written for Alphonsus, she 
had recorded that the Lord said to her: "Know that if you and your director are not of the same opinion, it is not his fault, but 
My own disposition of events." It is remarkable that in further fulfillment of the prophecy that had been made, Alphonsus was 
also expelled from his own Congregation towards the end of his life. The cross was indeed heavy on those who were 
instrumental in bringing into being a Congregation dedicated to the perfect imitation of the Redeemer. Later Sister Celeste 
founded a convent of Redemptoristine nuns at Foggia, and died in high repute for her sanctity and humility. In 1901 the process 
of her beatification was introduced at Rome and she thereby was accorded the title "Venerable." 

So came to a bitter end the first attempt of Alphonsus to carry out the will of God and to establish a missionary society 
dedicated to work for the poor. His loneliness and sense of failure at Scala recall the theme that runs through all the revelations 
concerning the new Congregation: "Suffering and trial will be the lot of those who engage in this work for God!" 



CHAPTER V 


STARTING ANEW 

(1733-1735) 


The abandonment of Alphonsus at Scala gave the people of Naples the opportunity they had been waiting for — of 
recalling their prophecies that the new work undertaken by him would end in failure and shame. With the rapidity of all gossip, 
word of his plight went from mouth to mouth; men nodded knowingly and told one another it would have been better for the 
young visionary if he had heeded their counsels and not gone to Scala; some cited him as an example of what happens to those 
who are misled by imagination and dreams; preachers even made pointed allusions to him, says Tannoia, as an example of the 
downfall of pride. 

On April 10, 1733, Alphonsus returned to Naples at the urgent request of Cardinal Pignatelli. It is easy to imagine how 
he hated to make the trip, knowing, as he did, how much ridicule would be heaped upon him His fears were justified, for his 
great-uncle, Canon Gizzio, and Father Matthew Ripa, whose hospitality and friendship he had enjoyed so long at the Chinese 
College, refused even to see him Others welcomed him back, but there was a patronizing pity in their manner that spoke more 
loudly than words of what a fool they considered him to be. 

Canon Torni, who had finally changed completely from his first opposition to the venture at Scala and had encouraged 
and blessed Alphonsus when he was about to leave Naples a few months before, now received him with genuine kindness, but 
immediately began to press him to forget about Scala and to settle down to an apostolic career with his companions of the 
Neapolitan Propaganda as before. Canon Torni even accompanied Alphonsus on his visit to the Cardinal, and though he argued 
earnestly that the abandonment at Scala was evidence of God's will that He wanted Alphonsus to work at Naples, he gave up 
his own views when the Cardinal advised Alphonsus not to give up his plans, but to go on with them with greater confidence in 
God. 

Even without the encouragement of Cardinal Pignatelli, Alphonsus had been determined to go on, despite the jeers and 
accusations of his enemies at Naples. "Let it not be said," he replied to his opponents, "that I have given up because the devil 
has barred my way. Other zealous priests will not be lacking, and even if they also fail me, I shall not hesitate to sacrifice 
myself for the most abandoned souls." It was a repetition of what he had written to Sister Maria Celeste at the end of March in 
that year: "I tell you that I have come solely to obey God, and I hope never to leave, no matter how great the solicitations and 
importunities of men may be. I have just been implored to return to Naples." 

He had made a vow on November 28, 1732, never to look back or to renounce the work he had begun. He must have 
expressly renewed that promise now, because there is a letter from his spiritual director written on June 3, 1733, in which he 
confirms for an indefinite length of time the vow of perseverance made on November 28. Had it not been for this unshakable 
constancy on the part of its founder, the Congregation would probably never have come into being; for it was to be sixteen 
years before the rules would be approved by the Pope, and ten years before the first Redemptorists would take their vows. 

Added to the unexpected encouragement he had received from Cardinal Pignatelli was the cheerful and co nfi dent 
support of Falcoia, who from a distance kept reminding him of how God would not let the work fail. On April 6, 1733, just a 
few days after he had been left alone, Falcoia wrote to him: "Let us leave it to God to do what He pleaseth, and let them do 
what they choose. 'Every plant which My heavenly Father hath not planted shall be rooted up.' Meanwhile let us attend to God's 
service — our undertaking, which is our obligation and the source of our greater good. No, there is no reason so far why I 
should lose sight of the enterprise, since God wills that I should be found in it to further His divine interests. I, on my part, and 
you still more, must keep ourselves firmly rooted in divine Providence to whom it belongs to regulate the institute and its 
members. It in no way displeases me that you make known to me your thoughts, especially since you write them with so much 
resignation. To tell them to me is not at all to your detriment, but affords you the opportunity of making an act of obedience. I 
look upon it as a twofold grace that you have been abandoned by those companions; it sets us free from the hindrances they had 
placed to the success of the work, and if they had not left of their own accord, we would have had to dismiss them Besides, 
there is for us a point of which they are not aware: it is that, before God, it is much better to bear with their conduct than so to 
behave ourselves. Moreover in the eyes of the world we are gaining approval, for already favorable rumors are passing to and 
fro among seculars . . . My dear son, let us trust in God. I will not abandon you — no, never, nor will God in His goodness 
forsake you or me." 

Yet Falcoia himself was not a little discouraged by the complete failure of the attempt at Scala, and shaken by the 



constant criticism and opposition at Naples. Perhaps that is why he showed so little sympathy when, after being invited, 
Alphonsus called on him at Castellamare. He showed none of the warmth and confidence of the above letter, but greeted him 
rather coldly. Before Alphonsus could say anything about the events that had transpired, Falcoia asked abruptly: "Will you also 
go away? God has no need of you, nor of anyone else; if it is His Will to set up this work, He can do it without you, or raise up 
other workers in your stead." Alphonsus was staggered by this unfriendly greeting but answered: "My lord, I am convinced that 
God has no need of me, nor of my work. Still, I believe His Will to be that I go on, and though I be all alone, I shall reach the 
goal." The words convinced Falcoia that he was not directing a weakling, and his usual cheerful mood returned. 

For all his courageous words, however, there was an oppressive loneliness in the heart of Alphonsus, and he felt weary 
of struggling against the great obstacles he had encountered. In his old age he recalled this period of his life most vividly; and 
one day told his confessor that the temptation to give up that came upon him was like the struggle with his father before he left 
for Scala for the first time. 

Again in these weeks of darkness, God favored Alphonsus with consolation such as the world cannot give. Just as at 
Foggia he had been prepared for the first storm of opposition against his new institute by an apparition of the Blessed Mother, 
so now she made him aware of her nearness when all others had fled away. He had returned to Scala from Naples, and spent 
many hours of each day praying and mortifying himself in a cave outside the village. It was there that the Blessed Mother 
appeared to him, not once but many times, and the tradition of those apparitions was handed down among the inhabitants of 
Scala for many years. This explains the strong attachment Alphonsus always had to the cave and why he never came to Scala 
afterwards without visiting it. In his old age he was no doubt speaking of the things that happened there when he naively said 
one day to Father Costanzo: "When I was a young man I had frequent conversations with the Mother of God. She gave me 
advice many a time concerning the affairs of the Congregation." "What did she tell you?" asked the young Redemptorist. "Many, 
many beautiful things," answered the aged saint. Probably Alphonsus wrote from Scala to Falcoia of some of these happenings, 
for the latter writes on July 3, 1733, to his spiritual son: "It is a great consolation to me that the rocks of Scala are so pleasing 
to you." 

Alphonsus needed heavenly encouragement, because, humanly speaking, things looked utterly hopeless for the making 
of a new start with his Congregation. He had lost his companions under circumstances that would hardly put a bright outlook 
before new candidates; besides, those whom he had lost could not be expected to do otherwise than say that the situation was 
impossible at Scala. The views of prominent clerics and citizens of Naples as to the foolhardiness of the whole venture were 
common knowledge, and if a young man so much as broached the idea of joining Alphonsus, his relatives and friends would 
soon convince him that the idea could not be less than a temptation of the devil. Alphonsus thought of all these things as he 
dwelt in solitude among the cliffs of Scala, and fought off despair with all the energy of his tired being. 

But the difficulty of gaining recruits was not the only worry on his mind. There were practical difficulties as well — 
such as, even with an abundance of recruits, would have made the future look dark. There was, first of all, the question of 
approbation. Two kinds of approbation were needed for a religious congregation in the native land of Alphonsus; one from the 
ecclesiastical authorities, and, far more difficult to obtain, one from the king of Naples. This latter was a matter that could 
cause plenty of worry, because anti-religious bitterness was increasing in Naples as well as in the other governments of 
Europe; long-established religious societies were having difficulties with the authorities, and encroachments were being made 
on their freedom In Naples, as in other places, the king had arrogated to himself the right to approve or disapprove any new 
foundation of religious. It seemed hardly to be hoped for that, even if Alphonsus had many subjects and promising foundations, 
he would not meet with the kind of opposition from the king and his ministers that would destroy his work. As a matter of fact, 
the new Congregation was not approved by the king until after the death of Alphonsus, and between its inauguration and final 
approval was to be subject to every sort of political persecution. 

But there seemed to be little danger of his getting plenty of new recruits now — rather he wondered where he would 
find one. Several of his first candidates had already been ordained — but now that he would almost certainly have to rely on 
young men not yet priests, he realized that he would not be able to have them ordained. It was the law of the Church then, as it 
still is to-day, that no priest could be ordained without a certain means of livelihood. This had to come either from his own 
income or patrimony, or from the promise of salaried work in a particular diocese in which he had been accepted, or from the 
general income of an established congregation in which he had taken his vows, called the mensa communis or common table. 
Alphonsus did not expect many recruits who would have an income of their own. He was taking candidates away from their 
dioceses, and so he could not offer their claim on a bishop as a title to ordination. His own Congregation was not yet approved 
by the Church, and the members did not take vows, so that no bishop could ordain his subjects under the title of mensa 
communis. This in itself would be sufficient to deter many a candidate from joining Alphonsus, and it actually did give him a 
great deal of trouble. It took four years to obtain the privilege of ordination for one subject, and in the meantime another grew 
tired of waiting and gave up the Congregation. A third, Januarius Rendina, perhaps thinking that he could never be ordained 
and yet not willing to leave Alphonsus, chose to be a lay-brother. Falcoia was no less aware of this difficulty of ordination in 
the new institute, for he wrote to Alphonsus on July 6, 1733: "As for the revenue for these young men (new candidates) you 
will experience greater difficulties than you can even imagine. There is an insurmountable difficulty for young men without a 



patrimony." 

Lastly, a mighty barrier to vocations such as were required for an institute like that of Alphonsus, was the Neapolitans' 
passionate love of family and fondness for home. An example of the closeness of family ties in that southern land has been seen 
in the pleading of Don Joseph Liguori that Alphonsus stay at home, and in the fact that Alphonsus himself admits that they cost 
him the greatest temptations of his life. Because of that intense family love, there were many religious organizations in and 
around Naples that permitted their members to live at home; and when a young man thought he had a vocation to some special 
work in the priesthood, it was almost natural that he should turn to these more lenient societies and thus avoid the heartbreak of 
separation from his family. Alphonsus was to meet with this obstacle in the very near future; but he never wavered in 
demanding that those who joined him leave father and mother and home and all things for the love of Jesus Christ. 

Thus he had to write to one promising candidate who had already taken part in giving missions with him, and who 
showed all the signs of a vocation, but who, when the time for leaving his home came, sent the excuse that "the spirit indeed is 
willing but the flesh is weak." "What!" said Alphonsus in his reply. "Is it thus you get out of the matter, 'the spirit indeed is 
willing but the flesh is weak'! Is this your gratitude to Mary who has showered so many blessings upon you? Is this the fruit of 
all your desires to give yourself to God? Come to Scala quickly—quickly — quickly. You speak to me of your family, mother, 
brothers, relatives and friends, and I tell you: Forget your people and your father's house. God will give nothing to the man who 
will not give himself entirely to Him..." The appeal had no effect, so a little over a week later Alphonsus wrote to the same 
priest: " 'If any man hate not his father and mother he cannot be my disciple.' There was a time when you used to play the brave 
man; there was no limit to what you were going to do for God. But today? Come then without delay. There is no need to bring 
money or baggage to Scala, you will find there the food and clothing you require. Here we do not think of home, relatives, or 
strangers, but only of God's will. Let there be no more replies; God wants you, not as curate of a parish but as a member of the 
institute of St. Savior .... Quickly, quickly, quickly. I want no answer; you answer this letter by coming yourself." Both the 
urgency of these words and the fact that he was never able to tear the young man away from his home, show what a serious 
obstacle Alphonsus was to meet with in his countrymen's love of home. 

Despite all the obstacles, however, it pleased God to send Alphonsus new candidates, and this time they were men who 
were able to help him place his Congregation on a solid foundation, men whose names are hereafter to be bound up with the 
progress of the new institute. Cesare Sportelli, whose vocation has been described, joined Alphonsus at Scala in June, 1733. In 
the latter part of the same year, two priests came to offer their lives to God, both of them of noble families, of solid character 
and great zeal. The one was Father Januarius Sarnelli, who had been a student preparing for the priesthood at the Chinese 
College when Alphonsus was living there, and had always admired him He was ordained in 1732, spent a year giving 
missions for the Neapolitan Propaganda, but finally determined to join Alphonsus. He consulted his confessor and Falcoia, and 
the result was that he went to live at Scala in the fall of 1733. In August of that year Falcoia wrote this cheering message to 
Alphonsus: "Sarnelli is coming and he is all on fire." He became famous later on for his campaign of writing and preaching 
against public immorality in Naples. 

The other new recruit of the fall of 1733 was Father Xavier Rossi, a mem b er of one of the most prominent families of 
Capua, who was to be a great material help in the affairs of the Congregation, and of whom Falcoia said "he might become one 
of the foundation stones of the edifice." Unfortunately, he was afflicted with scruples most of his life, but died a saintly death in 
the Congregation in 1758. 

Besides these two noteworthy additions to the new institute, the names of ten or twelve more promising candidates are 
mentioned in the letters of Falcoia. None of them followed the inspiration, with the exception of John Mazzini and the lay 
brother Rendina, whose entrance into the Congregation came some time later. 

Though the new recruits were excellent men, Alphonsus continued to worry over the lack of vocations. The fall mission 
season of the year 1733 was at hand. Requests for missions had come from many quarters, and here they were, a handful of men 
who could do hardly one-tenth of what was asked of them Falcoia again encouraged him, writing in July, 1733: "It will be 
enough to be two or three for the present. God will send others. My son, it behooves us to have patience in these 
circumstances. We must carve the stones for the edifice which is to rise to heavea Do not let the devil tempt you with 
diffidence, and let your ejaculatory prayers in the face of the enemy be: 'I will always hope.' Whom can you distrust? Yourself? 
It is only natural. Almighty God? It would be an injustice, ingratitude, and disloyalty. What is it that you fear? A thing of God? 
It rests upon Him to think of the subjects and of all other things. If it were not a divine thing, we would not care about its 
destruction. But I see clear signs of why I should call it a thing of God, and one that will redound to His honor and glory: it is 
the 'Fear not, little flock.' Is not the decision of Sarnelli marvelous, and the approval he obtained from his confessor . . .?" 
Again on July 31, 1733, Falcoia wrote: "Know that, my dear son, the devil wishes to upset you with idle worries. Do not, I beg 
you, give him a hearing. Stay at peace and let him bite his chains. You are not the only one to bear his onslaughts and the 
outbursts of his fury. Remember that the powers of hell are making a great uproar and great endeavors against everything. But 
(blessed be God!) in his fury and persecutions, in his attacks and vicious attempts, the manifestations of God's glory and your 
own merits will appear more clearly, just as our patience and our joyful and fearless confidence in divine Providence will be 
more deeply rooted. And our edifice, whose heights must reach to Paradise itself, rests on firm foundations." 



To witness the life at Scala with the new recruits, one would not have thought that there was any doubt in the mind of 
Alphonsus as to the permanence of his institute. Brother Vitus Curtius, the one faithful member of the original band, rang the 
bell for the exercises of the day just as if there were a community of twenty or thirty religious. An order of the day had been 
drawn up by Alphonsus, approved by his spiritual director, and was followed strictly. In early September, 1733, Alphonsus 
and his few companions moved out of the hospice of the sisters' convent and into the larger house, the Casa D'Anastasia, 
because of the new mem b ers who would soon have to be accommodated. In the fall of 1733, a full schedule of missions was 
carried out: Alphonsus and Sarnelli and Rossi did the preaching, Sportelli, who was preparing for the priesthood, did the 
catechizing, and there were other priests, not members of the Congregation, who were glad to accompany them. The missions 
were blessed with extraordinary success, and every such experience made the founder more eager than before to see his 
institute grow. For a while some teaching in secondary schools was done while the fathers were not on missions, but by 1737 
this was dropped completely. Alphonsus, Sarnelli and Sportelli were all convinced that it should not be a part of the scope of 
the new Congregation, whose purpose was to be the salvation of the most abandoned souls. 

The prospects of a new and more favorable start, awakened by the arrival of Sportelli, Sarnelli and Rossi, were 
quickly followed by a second cause of hope — the opportunity of establishing a new foundation. It came through Father Xavier 
Rossi, whose family was well-to-do, and through the bishop of Cajazzo, where Alphonsus and his companions had preached a 
mission in January, 1733. Ever since that mission, the bishop, Mgr. Vigilante, had been imploring Alphonsus to establish a 
house of his new Congregation within his diocese, hoping to make permanent the good he saw being accomplished during the 
mission. The first appeal came in February, at the very time when the tempest had arisen at Scala, and Alphonsus was forced to 
ask the bishop to wait. In March another appeal came, but Falcoia wrote for Alphonsus saying that it was as yet impracticable. 
When Alphonsus was abandoned by his companions, nothing could be done. But Bishop Vigilante tenaciously clung to his 
objective, and in July Alphonsus began to consider it, though Falcoia was still much opposed to it on the plea that the 
undermanned Congregation could not give the services that would be expected and would thus be in danger of spoiling a 
reputation that was still precarious. When Rossi came, however, and offered to finance the new foundation, Alphonsus was 
ready to accede to the wishes of the bishop. The story is told that when Rossi, not yet a member of the Congregation, offered 
Alphonsus the means of establishing the new house, he answered: "I am most grateful to you for your generosity towards the 
new foundation, but what God asks of you, much more than your fortune, is yourself. First give yourself to the Congregation, 
and then you can work for the new house." The following day Rossi served mass for Alphonsus and the sight of his seraphic 
devotion moved him to give both himself and his fortune to the Congregation. 

The site chosen for the new foundation was a house at Villa degli Schiavi, a village lying about twenty-five miles north 
of Naples, sheltering about five hundred souls. The house the bishop wanted Alphonsus to take over was an ancient hermitage 
to which was attached a chapel dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, famous for the illustrious persons who were said to have spent 
prayerful hours there. The name of St. Anselm was linked to the hermitage; some six hundred years before, so said tradition, he 
had written part of his great work on the incarnation, Cur Deus Homo, while secluded there. What pleased Alphonsus from a 
practical point of view was the fact that the village was located among a large num b er of cities and towns within easy 
travelling distance, so that it would be an ideal center for missions. It was accepted as a house of the little Congregation only 
after a careful agreement had been drawn up stipulating the rights and duties of the fathers and the sources from which their 
revenue was to come. 

The building had to be enlarged, and it was Rossi who provided the funds for that purpose. "You need a large house," 
Falcoia wrote to Alphonsus in March, 1734, "divided into separate apartments to prevent disturbance." The reason for making 
the house large was that it was to be used as a retreat house for the laity and for priests, and also for a novitiate. Rossi 
superintended the plans and Alphonsus worked with the ordinary laborers. The chapel was made to seat twenty persons, and 
the rest of the house was built in proportion to that. By August, 1734, it was ready for occupation, and Alphonsus and Rossi 
settled down to community life, the latter as a novice. Unbroken silence was kept during the day, except for the period of 
recreation, which was devoted to spiritual conversation. A regular schedule of three daily meditations was strictly followed, 
and most of the time in between was spent by Alphonsus in prayer. He also made use of the same kind of mortifications he had 
exercised during the first days at Scala. "Every day," says a priest who had lived at Villa degli Schiavi for some time, "he took 
his meals on his knees, or with a heavy stone about his neck. Meat was served only on great feasts, and it was given by the 
Rossi family. He never drank wine. Besides the discipline (scourging) taken according to rule several times a week, 
Alphonsus scourged himself every day in his cell... He was extremely humble: before and after meals he would kiss the feet 
of us all. His cassock was a patch-work of all kinds of pieces badly sewn together. He never traveled on horseback; he was 
always either on foot or mounted on a donkey. Once he was told that this was unbecoming, and he answered that it was good 
enough for him." 

It was this new foundation that became the home of the first novitiate of the Congregation in the year 1735. As soon as 
the tide turned and good subjects began to come to him, Alphonsus had begun thinking about opening a novitiate — both for 
priests desiring to enter the Congregation and for those who were yet to become priests. It is certain that as soon as the house at 
Villa had been accepted, there was talk of making it a novitiate, because in January, 1734, Falcoia had written to Alphonsus 



advising him against accepting for the novitiate those who were not at least sub-deacons. By September, however, he had come 
around to the views of Alphonsus, and furthermore was urging that the period of the novitiate be fixed and uniform, saying: 
"Concerning young men who are wanting to come, my firm opinion is that they should all be made to come at the same time, for 
their greater encouragment, and to avoid the necessity of your staying at home with just one. Otherwise, too, you would have to 
begin all over with each one." It was at this time that Alphonsus also thought of opening a seminary for boys, like the 
preparatory schools in the Congregation today, but Falcoia was strongly set against it. In a letter of January 10, 1735, he wrote 
to Alphonsus: "Much reflection is required before admitting those boys who are so far from the priesthood. They may wish to 
come as to a seminary, without expense. And I know how the Pii Operarii were cheated on this very point; for after being 
trained and educated and supported, the boys left, to the great dishonor of the Congregation; and some of them, with God's 
permission, did not have much success." 

The novitiate opened at the beginning of 1735, probably in February. More than half of the expected novices did not 
appear, and so the first class held just four members. When informed of this, Falcoia wrote to Alphonsus on March 5, 1735: 
"My dear son, it is our duty to adore the divine dispositions by establishing ourselves more firmly than ever in dependence on 
the divine Will. We must not make too much of the first fervor displayed (by candidates who offer themselves) on the holy 
missions. Make sure, doubly sure, that those asking admittance are the kind of men who will stand by you. Do not grieve that 
some draw back or are taken from you, for those whom God sends will never desert you." 

Alphonsus devoted himself whole-heartedly to the task of training his novices, and kept his spiritual director informed 
of all that he did. He now felt that the worst of his trials were over; that, though his Congregation was as small as the mustard- 
seed, it was planted in soil where it would grow. We catch a reflection of his enthusiasm in the tone of a letter of March 17, 
1735, written to him by his director: "I have rejoiced much at hearing that our young brothers, the novices, are keeping well. I 
hope in God that they will become saints and be the instruments for the salvation of many souls. But we ourselves must not trust 
unreservedly the first enthusiasm of these young men, but must make use of their present fervor as a means of leading them on 
with all possible prudence to a solid foundation. With that purpose in view we must train them in the habitual practice of solid 
and interior virtues, that is, in particular, self-knowledge, right intention, sincere charity, recollection, and so forth. Make good 
use of the ascetical rules of the institute. Do not appoint the practice of more than one distinct rule each month. Have it written 
out near the door of the refectory, and give a conference on it once a week, or a familiar and practical sermon on the manner in 
which it is be to practiced. Assign one of the daily meditations to a consideration of the necessity, usefulness, fruits of that 
virtue. To make the meditation easier and to insure its fruits, let them have the reasons, the points, the proofs, and the practice 
of the virtue written out on paper, together with the acts and some ejaculatory prayer that will serve for the whole month. Also, 
let the monthly account of conscience be taken for each one on that virtue, besides hearing briefly each evening an accusation of 
faults committed against it." 

Evidently, then, the Congregation was no longer an abandoned waif, subject to the ridicule and jeers of men. It had 
come a long way from the desolate days when Alphonsus wandered, sick at heart and weary, among the rocky cliffs of Scala, 
wondering if God willed that the work He had designed should fail. In the space of two years, from April 1, 1733, to April, 
1735, a real beginning had been made, and best of all, a formed novitiate gave bright hopes that the future would be provided 
for. Even the more minute points in the schedule of daily religious observance were already being discussed, as is clear from 
Falcoia's letter to Alphonsus, written on June 29, 1735, no doubt in answer to questions that had been proposed to him; "On 
Sundays and feast-days there is to be reading at dinner and at supper ... On solemn feasts, those of the Blessed Virgin and the 
Apostles, the reading should be dispensed with. The meditations on the monthly virtues should not be so exclusive as to bind 
and restrain the spirit and prevent it from rising when the Lord invites it. This is the doctrine of all masters of the spiritual life. 
Determined meditations are like the bread which we take for our daily food and sustenance when there is no other 
nourishment." 

Still it is remarkable on what meager resources the institute as yet was resting. As to members, there were only 
Alphonsus himself, the priests Sarnelli and Rossi, John Mazzini, who after two years of longing, had finally obtained 
permission from his director in 1735 to join Alphonsus, and Peter Romano, superior at Scala, whose vocation was never 
strong and who was to leave at the dissolution of the Scala foundation; the layman Sportelli and the lay-brothers Januarius 
Rendina and Vitus Curtius. Added to this small band were the novices who entered Villa in February, 1735. There were only 
the two foundations, Villa degli Schiavi and Scala, both of which would soon have to be abandoned. Yet with this insignificant 
showing before the world, the new Congregation was preaching missions, carrying on devotional exercises in the churches at 
Scala and Villa, training novices and even teaching in some of the schools. Truly the power of the supernatural seemed to rest 
upon it. 



CHAPTER VI 


LOSSES AND GAINS 

(1735-1742) 


The tide of public opinion had turned quite completely by the year 1735. This became clear from a totally unexpected 
event: it was the pleading of Mannarini and his companions to be allowed to rejoin Alphonsus. They had first broached the 
subject in 1733, just a few months after the separation; but in 1735 Mannarini became especially insistent. He, with Donato and 
Tosquez, had formed a community according to their liking after the separation, and now had two houses founded and 
endowed. They even had strong hopes of obtaining approbation at Rome in the near future. Tosquez had stopped to visit in 
Rome on a trip to Vienna for the funeral of his brother; there he made so favorable an impression on Pope Clement XII that he 
was asked to remain attached to the papal court and was given the office of inspector of all the Adriatic ports of the Roman 
States. In his new office, he had used his influence to speak about the approbation for Mannarini and his companions, and had 
even gone so far as to mention Alphonsus and his work with high praise. 

Mannarini, never quite happy since the break with Alphonsus, used the influence of Tosquez at Rome as an argument 
for reunion, almost promising speedy papal approbation if the two institutes were joined. Moreover he offered to the 
Congregation of Alphonsus the two foundations of his own Congregation, fully equipped and financially sound. Above all he 
used the plea of his old friendship and love for Alphonsus. "We have been divided in the eyes of the world," he said, "but not 
in the eyes of God. Neither myself nor my companions have ever ceased to recommend you to Our Lord. Let us then draw a 
veil over the past and fix our thoughts on the present, and so do God's work together." 

Alphonsus was deeply moved by the plea of Mannarini, and certainly could not be blind to the material advantages 
reunion would offer. He consulted Falcoia, who wrote in April, 1735, absolutely opposed to the plan: "God forbid! Let it not 
be so much as mentioned." Sportelli was equally opposed to the reunion, writing August 20, 1735: "When we see Father 
Mannarini's work prospering with foundations and approbations, what else can it mean for us but that we, perched on these 
hills (at Scala), must serve God and promote His glory, poor and miserable as we are? Why are they so desirous to unite 
themselves to us? In fact, we walk entirely different paths, for we are guided by the star of obedience, and they follow the 
impulses of their own whims . . . My dear father, let us become saints and wait to see what God will deign to do." So the 
question was closed, and though ten years later Mannarini was to try again to rejoin Alphonsus, and almost to succeed, 
Alphonsus felt that it was the soundest advice not to consent to it. 

While the penitence of Mannarini may have brought consolation to Alphonsus, it did not bring any material help for his 
struggling little band. Such help was not far off, however, in the form of a new foundation and great financial means to 
establish it at Ciorani, destined to be the first permanent home of the fathers of the Congregation. It was offered by the family of 
Father Sarnelli, who had been urging Alphonsus to come and build a monastery on the historic Sarnelli estate ever since 
January, 1734. At that time it was more or less decided to accept the offer, but actual arrangements were deferred for over a 
year. It was the brother of Father Sarnelli, also a priest, Don Andrew Sarnelli, who kept urging the matter, and in March, 1735, 
he paid a visit to Falcoia to tell him that "a magnificent and entirely free donation would be made by his father, with the 
assurance of more than sufficient revenue for the fathers over and above the house, church and building costs." Falcoia went to 
Ciorani to look the situation over and was delighted with the prospect. He wrote to Alphonsus and begged him to come and see 
the place. It could not but please Alphonsus, as it was in the populous archdiocese of Salerno, not far fromAvellino, with great 
opportunities for missionary work. Alphonsus accepted the offer, and in April, 1735, a rough sketch of the future building was 
drawn. By August, preliminary arrangements had been completed and permission to build granted by the archbishop of 
Salerno. Alphonsus had not enough subjects to fulfill the conditions laid down in the contract between the diocese and the 
Congregation, and wrote a worried letter to Falcoia. The latter answered on August 15, 1735: "With regard to the foundation at 
Ciorani, leave the care of it to God." He again recommended trust in God in a letter of October 5, saying: "The foundation will 
be what God wants it to be. Here you should make an act of conformity to God's will with your whole heart. To tell the truth, it 
grieves me to see you worrying so much, knowing the instruction of the Apostle, who says: 'casting all your care upon Him, for 
He hath care of you.'" 

Don Andrew Sarnelli was anxious to have the missionaries at Ciorani by Christmas, 1735, but this was impossible 
because almost all of them were giving missions throughout the fall. Taking possession of the site was delayed until March 5, 
1736. On that day Alphonsus himself, Father Rossi and a lay-brother entered Ciorani riding on donkeys, to take over the new 



foundation. A large crowd gathered to welcome them, including the parish priest and many of the clergy of the neighborhood. 
They were escorted immediately to the church, where Alphonsus preached a sermon, and then to the temporary house, which 
consisted of two rooms in the Sarnelli domicile. It was not until April of the following year, 1737, that the new monastery 
promised by Baron Sarnelli was under construction, and after that, in 1738, the monastery church was begun. 

Like the house at Villa degli Schiavi, the house at Ciorani was made large enough to accomodate retreatants. Alphonsus 
writes in April, 1737, that as many as fifty persons, some of them priests, came daily to help with the building operations, and 
the fathers themselves took an active part in the work. But while the building went on, Alphonsus and his companions were not 
neglecting the spiritual welfare of the people. Devotions were held daily in the church, pious societies and confraternities were 
established, and gradually a noticeable change came over the inhabitants of the city and its surroundings. A life of Christian 
fervor was being practiced by all. 

The house at Ciorani was to play a major part in the progress of the Congregation through the next twenty years. It may 
be looked back upon now as the cradle of the institute. There the religious vows were taken for the first time; there the first 
quasi-chapter and many subsequent real chapters were to be held. There, also, the retreat work of the fathers was to meet with 
great success, for the letters of Father Sportelli reveal that there were as many as fifty-four clerics making retreat there at one 
time and as high as 114 laymen. The missionaries themselves often had to sleep on boards, or chests, or on the ground, because 
of the crowds that came to take part in the spiritual exercises. Around this house, too, was to wage one of the fiercest struggles 
the Congregation of Alphonsus would have to face when the brother of Don Andrew Sarnelli tried to get the property back into 
the familly. 

The house was built to stand, and it still stands today. "It is," says Father Bridgett, "an extraordinary monument of 
poverty. The refectory is large. Great beams of unhewn timber are laid across the ceiling and others lengthwise resting on four 
great stone columns (since then removed and replaced by iron girders). The cross beams are simply laid over the others. The 
floor is of hard mud and concrete. The cells are wonderfully small, eight feet by ten, with one window in each, eighteen inches 
broad and three feet high. Of course, neither fireplace nor stove. Not far from the doorway on the first floor is the oratory. It is 
about sixteen feet long, eight high, and eight wide. On the altar are four statuettes (Our Lord in His agony, after the flagellation, 
crowned with thorns, and carrying His cross), given by Don Joseph, the Saint's father. On the wall hangs a small representation 
of Our Lady of Foggia that the Saint caused to be painted the day after the favored vision in February, 1732. Near this chapel 
under the staircase is a small windowless chamber, a hole, where the Saint took his disciplines. A very small church was 
originally built, part of which is now the sacristy. It was in this that the book of Visits was composed. The present church was 
consecrated in 1778. The picture, painted by the Saint, of Jesus crucified, was hanging near the altar of St. Alphonsus. In the 
outer sacristy is the pulpit in which the Saint preached and the altar before which his first vows were taken." 

While Ciorani was being settled, other foundations were offered to Alphonsus. In January, 1735, Bishop Falcoia 
offered him a site in his own diocese of Castellamare, but Alphonsus refused it, jotting down four reasons for doing so at the 
bottom of Falcoia's letter. Offers came from Caserta and other places, but they had to be turned down because of lack of 
subjects. Almost all the letters of Alphonsus written in this period are filled with requests for prayers that God will send him 
more workers for the vineyard. 

Not the least of the blessings that followed the acceptance of Ciorani was the entrance of Andrew Villani and Carlo 
Majorino into the Congregation, the former of whom was to be the confessor of Alphonsus for many years and his successor as 
superior-general of the Neapolitan houses. At the process of the beatification of Alphonsus, Villani, eighty-three years old, 
testified as follows about his vocation: "My name is Andrew Villani. I was born at Sanseverino in the diocese of Salerno . . . 
In 1737, being at the same time a priest and a preacher, I had my first opportunity of seeing the Servant of God at Ciorani. 
Learning that I was applying myself to the apostolic ministry, he asked me to help him in the missions. I promised that I would 
do so, but being unwell at the time, I suggested to him that he should ask a very eloquent and zealous preacher of Sanseverino 
named Don Carlo Majorino. This priest did accompany him, and when my health was restored I went to join him also at Santa 
Lucia di Cava. Here, while acting as his auxiliary, I learned to place entire confidence in the Servant of God, and to admire his 
heroic virtues, especially his extraordinary zeal for the glory of God and the salvation of souls." 

Ciorani was indeed a consolation, but its new foundation was soon to be followed by setbacks and disappointments. In 
June, 1737, the house at Villa had to be given up. A series of unfortunate incidents led to the abandonment. First of all, there 
was the departure of four or five novices together, leaving the house almost empty. Then, as if to give the now promising little 
Congregation the full test of what He Himself had suffered, God permitted the missionaries at Villa to become the object of the 
most vile accusations. An evil man who had been robbed of his accomplice by her conversion through the words of the 
missionaries, began to spread rumors about them; that they were grasping, avaricious, untrustworthy. He followed this up by 
spreading more serious charges of actual vice. There were some who believed him, and who, when they saw any of the fathers 
or brothers, would insult them and mock them; on one occasion they went so far as to take the keys from the brother who went 
to the church to ring the Angelus. The situation was actually becoming perilous. Sportelli, having been told about it, wrote to 
one of the fathers on June 7, 1737: "When you see that the time has come to leave Villa, do not say anything of it, not even to 
your friends. You must leave in secrecy, very early in the morning." The time did come when they felt it would be unsafe to 



stay, and the members of the community left the monastery before daybreak and retired to Santa Maria del Vignanello, a 
hermitage near Villa. Alphonsus and Mazzini, who had been superior, went on to Castellamare where they took counsel with 
Bishop Falcoia. Alphonsus was for staying at Villa, confident that God would not let the malice of their enemies continue to 
succeed. But Falcoia strongly advised that the house be closed and the fathers recalled, because it would be impossible to 
accomplish any great good among hostile people. Alphonsus finally agreed to this. 

The missionaries, therefore, abandoned Villa entirely and journeyed to Cajazzo where they presented themselves at the 
palace of Bishop Vigilante and handed over to him the keys of the church they had served for four years. The bishop was 
deeply grieved that the step had been considered necessary and tried hard to get Alphonsus to go back both at the time and 
throughout the succeeding years. But it never became practicable. The last attempt was made twenty years later by the 
daughter-in-law of the prince of the place, who had sided with the enemies of the fathers, but by that time the royal decrees had 
so hampered the freedom of the Congregation that, though Alphonsus was anxious to return, he could not do so without 
incurring the enmity of the king. 

Thus was the young Congregation made to feel the heavy hand of calumny even as the Master after Whom it was named. 
Tannoia relates that though they had succeeded in their vicious design, those who were responsible for the departure of the 
fathers from Villa were not left unpunished by God: "All contemporaries affirm," he says, "that not a single one of the authors 
or accomplices of the persecution escaped the divine vengeance," meeting violent death or some other misfortune. 

The abandonment of Villa degli Schiavi was followed by that of Scala within a little more than a year. For some time 
Alphonsus had been thinking of this, and his intention grew stronger when the solid foundation at Ciorani was made. He had 
never agreed with Falcoia that foundations should be multiplied while the number of subjects was small. He believed that it 
would be better to concentrate all their attention on one house, build up the religious spirit and daily community life there, and 
evangelize the people surrounding it, rather than scatter their forces among several houses to the effect that none of them could 
really carry out the plan of the new institute. Moreover, with regard to Scala, there had been difficulties all during the previous 
two years because there was no definite income and the people were not too willing to support the fathers. Despite this, 
Falcoia had wanted Alphonsus to have patience and keep the foundation; but the latter took occasion from a sharp dispute about 
mass offerings to withdraw the fathers and close up the house. Later in 1742, when writting to the king, he was to name a third 
reason for not remaining at Scala, namely, the inclemency of the weather and the resultant ill-health of those who had to live 
there. He wrote to the king, when asking for a foundation at Pagani toward the end of July, 1742: "We have found that the 
situation (at Scala), owing to the rugged mountains, is most inconvenient for the people who are desirous of being benefited by 
our services, and it is most inconvenient to the health of the subjects, who have become ill because of the great cold that 
prevails there." 

Scala had served its purpose: it was there that God had revealed His plan of a missionary congregation dedicated to 
work for the most abandoned souls; it had witnessed the first gathering of men who were inspired with the idea of giving 
themselves to the work; it had been the Gethsemani of Alphonsus, when he was forsaken by all; it had been the scene of the 
rebirth of the Congregation, when subjects came to Alphonsus who were to help him establish it on firm ground. Though there 
were hallowed memories connected with it, though sentiment would never permit him to forget it, and even though his adviser 
urged him not to abandon it, it was the practical foresight of Alphonsus and his love for the welfare of his subjects that 
influenced him to bid it farewell. Within recent years a Redemptorist house has been established at Scala again. 

While the loss of the foundations at Villa and Scala seemed to be diminishing the material size of the little 
Congregation, one of its members was increasing its prestige and stature by valiant work in the city of Naples. Father Sarnelli 
had been engaged in a campaign against public vice in that city before he joined Alphonsus, and during the years 1735 to 1737 
he brought his work to a triumphant conclusion. Naples had long been noted as a center of open and shameless vice, and the 
authorities seemed to have little concern over the bad name it had been given or the moral welfare of its citizens. Father 
Sarnelli held from the start of his priestly career that it was the right and the duty of the public authorities to suppress vice, and 
before he left Naples for Scala had begun the composition of a treatise on the subject. The work was interrupted by his sojourn 
at Scala, but when in April, 1735, his health broke down, Alphonsus permitted him to return to Naples and bade him finish the 
work he had begun. In March, 1736, he published the tract under the title: "Reasons, Catholic, legal and political, which oblige 
the civil power to protect a city against the ravages of public immorality." The book had ecclesiastical approbation and was 
dedicated to the deputies of the city of Naples. Father Sarnelli worked indefatigably to circulate it, on every possible occasion 
lectured in its defence, published Addenda to it, and finally had the authorities convinced. On December 30, 1737, a royal 
ordinance was passed embodying all the recommendations that had been made by Sarnelli. The result was that the city was 
almost completely purged of the elements that had given it the unsavory reputation for vice it had held for many years. Sarnelli 
wrote a final tract in which he commented on the victory that had been won, under the caption: "May 4, 1738, at Naples, for the 
instruction of generations yet to come, and especially of Catholic nations." This great triumph of a companion of Alphonsus 
could not but make many of the former opponents of his new Congregation realize that it was not the insignificant and 
negligible thing they had supposed. 

Sarnelli's success was to accomplish even more to place the Congregation in a favorable light before the world. During 



the years 1735 to 1738, while Ciorani was being settled and Villa and Scala given up, Alphonsus and his small band of 
followers had not been neglecting the work that had brought them together. From January to June and from September to 
December they were almost constantly busy preaching missions, renewals, novenas and retreats in the towns and cities 
throughout the kingdom of Naples. Everywhere there were great throngs of people attending the mission exercises; almost 
every mission had some remarkable event that made a deep impression on the people; and gradually the fame of Alphonsus and 
his companions as missionaries became more widely known. 

Father Sarnelli followed up his work against immorality in Naples by a similar campaign against blasphemy, in which 
he called bishops, priests, confessors and magistrates to do everything in their power to put an end to this all too common vice. 
Finally he entered upon a positive crusade to i nf lame hearts with the love of God by proposing a plan for the universal 
adoption of the practice of mental prayer. His writing on the subject was so forceful that he won the powerful co-operation of 
Cardinal Spinelli, now archbishop of Naples, and convinced him that the way to inaugurate the campaign on behalf of mental 
prayer was by a general mission throughout his diocese. 

When it came to selecting a leader for the band that was to evangelize the whole diocese, both Father Sarnelli and 
Cardinal Spinelli agreed that no one was more fit for the task than Alphonsus de' Figuori. But Alphonsus could not think of 
leaving his little flock at Ciorani, nor of giving up the small country missions in which he was engaged, and Falcoia agreed 
with him. At the time there were only ten religious in the Congregation, counting St. Alphonsus: six priests, Alphonsus, 
Sportelli (who had been ordained in 1737), Sarnelli, Rossi, Mazzini and Villani; and four lay-brothers, Vitus Curtius, Rendina, 
Tartaglione and Gaudiello. It was only after lengthy and numerous letters back and forth, and under the force of the argument 
that he could not afford to merit the ill-will of Cardinal Spinelli, that Alphonsus finally consented to take charge of the 
missions at Naples. "The direction of Alphonsus," said his Eminence, "would make sure of great success, and would show 
those under him how to give a popular and profitable mission." Alphonsus took with him Father Villani and had the help of 
Father Sarnelli, who was already in Naples. He was given his choice of the priests and preachers of the diocese to help him in 
the work. 

The missions began in May, 1741, and occupied Alphonsus until August, 1742. Cardinal Spinelli assigned a villa to the 
missionaries, from where they set out for the various cities and villages to be evangelized, and where they rested during the 
heat of the summer and between missions. The method used on the missions embodied every means that could possibly effect 
the conversion of the people. Mental prayer, the inspiration of the general mission, was introduced as a common exercise for 
all the people in church; the devotion of the Stations of the Cross was established and daily visits to the Blessed Sacrament and 
the Blessed Mother were urged upon all. He insisted in almost every sermon he preached on the necessity of prayer, already 
reiterating what was to be one of the axioms of his life: "He who prays will be saved; he who does not pray will be lost." 

He justified the faith of Cardinal Spinelli by having a powerful influence upon the missionaries who had been given to 
him as helpers. He impressed upon them the necessity of preaching by example as well as by word; would permit no softness 
or luxury in their food and lodging and mode of travelling; fired them with his own zeal and fervor by frequent exhortations and 
recommendations. He made it a part of the general mission to preach special retreats to the local clergy in all the places where 
missions to the people were given. The results of the whole campaign were extraordinary; there was a general increase in faith 
and piety and virtue. Tannoia says: "\blumes would be required to write the events of the missions and the benefits derived 
from them." 

Although he had been reluctant to accept the charge of the Neapolitan missions, Alphonsus was to see that it was 
providential, for it had important and far-reaching results. Besides the added influence it brought to his Congregation, his work 
drew forth official ecclesiastical pronouncements on the subject of missions, that would be like a charter of authorization for 
the kind of work his Congregation was to do. It was after the missions had been finished that Cardinal Spinelli, seeing the good 
that had been accomplished, made it a law in his diocese that every parish in the rural districts have a mission every five or six 
years. Soon after that the Pope himself wrote a letter to all the bishops of the kingdom urging the necessity of missions. Such 
authoritative instructions could not but add to the conviction of Alphonsus that his work was of God. 

But a second providential effect of his missionary tour through the diocese of Naples was the gaining of a num b er of 
excellent recruits for his Congregation. He had given the fewness of his subjects as an argument against his going, but God saw 
to it that his obedience to the Cardinal brought him the subjects he needed. The first month or two of the missions brought him 
five new postulants, two as lay-brothers and three as priests. A sixth, destined to be one of the great members of the 
Congregation, was Father Paul Cafaro, then parish priest of Cava. When Alphonsus preached the mission there, Cafaro, who 
was already esteemed as a saint and who devoted every moment of his time to the welfare of his flock, confided to him that he 
was not satisfied with the work he was doing for God, and was thinking of giving up his parish and consecrating himself to a 
life of perfection. Alphonsus told him about his own Congregation, but advised him to wait and pray before deciding to enter. 
But Cafaro was eager; he made a trip to Ciorani, felt drawn to it immediately, and after a retreat, resigned his parish and, on 
October 25, 1741, presented himself to Alphonsus for admission into his Congregation. From then on Cafaro assisted 
Alphonsus on the remaining missions of the tour, and he became one of his closest confidants in the Congregation. 

Despite the advantages that accrued from the Neapolitan missions, it was a hardship for the community at Ciorani to be 



without its leader. In June, 1742, we find Sportelli writing to him that the Neapolitan missionaries should by now be 
sufficiently trained in the methods of Alphonsus to be able to do without his further services. Falcoia adds an urgent note to the 
same letter: "You know, my dear Alphonsus, that I love you dearly. God will enable you to do great things for His glory, 
always provided that you bear in mind that in all things, even in doing good, a certain measure is to be observed: est modus in 
rebus. I know for certain that your institute is not going the right way, but has launched out on a path that will lead to ruin. I can 
see no remedy for this state of things but the union of all its members in the bosom of your charity. Return here, but act in such a 
way as not to offend his Eminence. Make him realize the small number of your subjects, and tell him that later on, if the 
Congregation prospers, you will be in a position to spare more of its members to evangelize the villages of his diocese." 

But Alphonsus was afraid to incur the displeasure of the Cardinal, writing to Sportelli on June 22, 1742: "Recommend 
me to Jesus Christ, and all of you pray that God may set me free from Naples. Something tells me that his Eminence will very 
reluctantly give me leave to go for good." This brought a long letter from Sportelli written July 6, 1742, evidently on the advice 
of Falcoia, in which he systematically outlines the reasons why Alphonsus should force the issue and gain permission to return 
to Ciorani. First of all, because "file Congregation is drifting from its aim, as it no longer imitates Jesus Christ in preaching 
missions in the dioceses that need them most and to the most abandoned souls." Secondly, because the mission is over, and 
there is no need for Alphonsus to remain at Naples. Thirdly, because the following reasons could be placed before the 
Cardinal to obtain his consent to let Alphonsus go: "1) That it is a sheer miracle that the very few subjects of this house of 
Ciorani are not dead in the midst of so many fatiguing labors on the missions, which they could not give up because they had 
been scheduled. 2) That there has been a decrease of fervor among the fathers on account of overwork. The novices have not 
been cared for as they should, because the fathers had to be employed in other labors. We wonder that they have not all 
departed already, since they have been so neglected. Two have gone, and believe me, dear father, we are to blame if they 
leave, because we do not take care of them 3) One of the chief reasons why we have abandoned the two other foundations 
(Villa and Scala) was to unite the subjects and to instil in them a uniform spirit and thus give unity to the Congregation. We 
ourselves experienced the great advantage of this and how often we thanked God for it, but we are now going back to our 
former dispersion. 4) Our young men need not only spiritual nourishment, but literary education. We must resume the academy 
meetings, not only for our young men, but also for the fathers. If you humbly put before his Eminence these reasons and others, 
he will not take amiss your return." 

The reasons prevailed with the archbishop, and in August, 1742, Alphonsus returned to Ciorani. Father Sarnelli was 
left in Naples as superior of the diocesan band, where he would wear himself out carrying on the work. Alphonsus had made 
the suggestion, probably based on tentative offers he received, of establishing a house near Naples, but both Sportelli and 
Falcoia looked with disfavor upon it and it was dropped. 

Ten years had now passed since the first meeting of the Congregation in Scala. It was still small in numbers, housed in 
but one monastery, grappling with innumerable problems of both the interior regime and the work to be done outside. The next 
ten years were to see many of these problems solved. 



CHAPTER VII 


CONSECRATED BY VOWS 

(1742-1745) 


Alphonsus returned to Ciorani in August, 1742, to find his Congregation growing rapidly, and despite the fears 
enumerated in Sportelli's letter quoted above, imbued with a fervent religious spirit and a great zeal for souls. It was natural, 
then, that as an opportunity had arisen that same year for establishing a new foundation, he was anxious now to accept it. It was 
to be the second house of the Congregation that would remain in existence to the present day, hallowed by the long years that 
Alphonsus dwelt there, sanctified by his death, and the place of his venerated tomb. 

Nocera de' Pagani is one of the most ancient cities of southern Italy, so called to distinguish it from Nocera in Calabria 
and Nocera in Umbria. It was a Christian center in Apostolic times and its first bishop is believed to have been martyred 
during the persecution of Nero. Famous in both secular and religious history, the city had at the time of the coming of 
Alphonsus about 30,000 inhabitants, and around it were clustered a large n u m b er of villages divided into seven communes. 
The principal village outside of Nocera was Pagani, not more than a mile away. Because of the closeness of the two cities, the 
new Redemptorist foundation, which was to be just outside the town of Pagani, on the road to Nocera, is called rather 
indiscriminately Pagani or Nocera. 

The occasion for the new foundation was created by a priest named Francis Contaldi, a man of some wealth, who had 
retired from active work two years before and was living in his own house with a cousin, Antonia. Contaldi was friendly with 
another priest living at Pagani, Don Nicholas Tipaldi, who was warmly attached to the fathers at Ciorani. The latter was a 
talented and holy man who, having heard of Alphonsus and his work, sought out an occasion to meet him, and was responsible 
for bringing him into the territory about Nocera to preach a novena and a mission. His friend Contaldi had often spoken of 
establishing and endowing a house of the Vincentians in the district, but Tipaldi convinced him that he should introduce instead 
the missionaries of Alphonsus de' Liguori. It is said that he was made all the more eager to accomplish this because his mother 
had been cured of an infected arm, which the doctors had pronounced incurable, by applying to it a cloth used by Alphonsus 
when he visited at their home. 

While Contaldi offered the material resources for the new house, he and his friend Tipaldi were not the only ones who 
wanted Alphonsus to settle his missionaries near Nocera. He had preached to the people in 1738 and again in 1741, and on 
both occasions the clergy and laity alike had begged him to remain. Everything seemed propitious for the foundation, and when 
in March Contaldi and his cousin offered their entire fortune for the building of a monastery and church, there was little 
hesitation on the part of Alphonsus as to whether he should accept it. However, he was still engaged in the Neapolitan 
missions, and moreover, with his usual prudence, did not wish to see the kind benefactors act hastily and later regret their 
actioa So he gave them six months to consider it well. When the six months were up, they were as eager as before, and on 
October 13th, 1742, a deed was drawn up in which Contaldi made over "all his property, personal and real, all his gold and 
silver," to the fathers, on condition that they establish a house at Pagani and provide him with food and lodging suitable to his 
conditioa His cousin Antonia witnessed the deed and added to it a substantial donation of her own. 

Alphonsus at once appointed Sportelli the superior of the new house and gave him, as members of his community, 
Fathers Mazzini and Giordano, and Brothers Vitus Curtius and Francis Tartaglione. They went to Pagani and took up their 
residence in Contaldi's house, pending the building of the new monastery. 

Before the building could be begun, it was necessary to obtain permission from the king. In the year 1740, a royal 
decree had been passed reserving to the king the right of authorizing any kind of religious foundation in the kingdom of Naples. 
"According to the principles of regalian right," read the decree, "a right imprescriptable, inalienable, and inseparable from 
sovereignty, no one may found a church, monastery, congregation, or any society whatsoever, ecclesiastical or lay, without the 
consent of the king, to whom it appertains to accord or refuse the license and to nullify or modify the dispositions of the 
founder." The foundation at Pagani was to occasion the first experience of Alphonsus in dealing with the royal authority, and 
though it turned out happily this time, the same royal decree was to beget later some of the greatest trials of his life. 

While Alphonsus was preparing his brief for presentation to the king, trouble broke out at Pagani itself. The 
missionaries had been very popular with the people even before they came to settle at Pagani, and now that they were living 
there, the affection of the people increased daily. The result was envy, opposition, accusations, which for a time made even 
Contaldi afraid of going through with his donation. Alphonsus was half inclined to give up the foundation in the face of these 



difficulties, rather than go through with the troublesome task of getting an authorization from the king, but Falcoia, though ill 
and not far from death, strongly advised keeping it. So Alphonsus wrote a long memorial to the king, relating the kind of work 
done by his missionaries, telling of the requests received from the people of Nocera seconded by their bishop, urging the 
possibilities of immense good to be done for the villages scattered through the territory, and ended by asking the royal 
permission to build a new house at Pagani. It is amazing to read how subservient and pleading had to be the appeal to the 
secular authority for the right to do an entirely spiritual work, but the appeal succeeded, and on April 10th, 1743, the answer 
came. It was written by the Marquis Brancone, minister for ecclesiastical affairs, and addressed to Falcoia, whose name had 
been signed to the petition: "I have to inform your lordship that a work so excellent and so holy as that of winning neglected 
souls to God has met with the complete approval of his majesty." 

However, even with the authorization, the troubles did not cease at Nocera. For more than three years, the enemies of 
the fathers continued to struggle to evict them, having recourse to the Government, the Bishop of Nocera, the Congregation of 
Bishops and Regulars, Cardinal Spinelli, and even to the Pope. His years of legal training and experience helped Alphonsus in 
this crisis and he sent petitions to the king's ministers and other influential persons at court to counteract the charges of his 
enemies. He wrote a long and learned letter to Sportelli dealing with the question of mass-offerings, which had been a 
particular point of opposition. But the whole business wearied and discouraged him and he began to think of giving up Pagani, 
writing to Sportelli December 28th, 1744: "If things do not become quiet in some way, I am not at all certain that God wills a 
foundation which has met with so much opposition and has produced so much trouble for the Congregatioa True, God has 
spoken by miracles, but it may be that He has other purposes than ours in view." 

A letter of Alphonsus written March 12, 1745, to one of the officials at the royal court, shows the kind of arguments that 
were used by the jealous opponents of the fathers to drive them out. The king's authorization had granted permission for the 
building of a house, but not a monastery, because it was considered that permitting a monastery would be like permitting a new 
religious order, which the king had no intention of doing. The enemies of Alphonsus were determined to prove that he was 
building a monastery, and around this point centered all their attacks. 

"I arrived here yesterday," Alphonsus wrote from Ciorani, "and heard that since a dispatch has been sent to his majesty, 
the governor of Nocera together with the ordinary and myself are to report on a complaint made to the king by a few members 
of the municipal council that my companions have exceeded the royal permit in building a house at Nocera, having built it in 
the form of a monastery. I thought at first of going myself to Nocera and talking with the governor, the better to clear up the 
matter, but I have returned worn out with fatigue from the missions, especially the last one of Modugno where an extraordinary 
amount of work has drained our energy. It was necessary to prolong the mission for thirty days without rest day or night. 
Besides, the journey here from Nocera is a long one — three days' ride in very severe weather. Therefore, in order not to delay 
the execution of the royal ordinance, I thought it best to acquaint the governor by letter with all that had occurred, that he may 
understand this affair more fully. I have written to him in particular that it was never my intention to build a house that could be 
called a monastery, as all concerned are aware — engineers, religious, and legal advisers. Monasteries in fact are 
distinguished by cloisters, called 'septa' by the sacred canons. The division of the rooms (at Pagani) is such that it does not 
give the house the appearance of a monastery, since they are constructed for the sole accommodation of the subjects who live 
in them, just as all the houses of lay people are built, — with a like partition of the rooms and a door to enter. Such is the 
substance of what I said to the governor and I hereby make it known to your Excellency so that you may set us free from the 
impudent cal u mnies of our opponents." It is no wonder that he was growing impatient with the whole affair, when he had to 
concern himself with such issues. But gradually the storm subsided, the building operations went on with the enthusiastic help 
of the good lay people of Pagani, and by 1747 the new house was occupied with Father Mazzini as rector. 

While the house at Pagani was being founded, events of great importance were taking place in regard to the interior 
development of the Congregatioa The first of these was the death of Bishop Falcoia, the spiritual director of Alphonsus for 
eleven years. 

Falcoia was now almost eighty years old. It would be difficult to overestimate how much his encouragement and 
assistance had meant to Alphonsus. Together they had worked on the rules of the new institute; Alphonsus, though at times he 
had to differ with the advice of his spiritual director in practical matters, as in the abandonment of Scala and in accepting the 
charge of the Neapolitan missions, nevertheless safeguarded his own conscience by submitting most of the decisions he himself 
made to the confirmation of Falcoia. More than that, he had instilled in all the members of his Congregation a deep reverence 
and love for Falcoia, often hiding his own wisdom and foresight under the cloak of the credit he gave to his spiritual director. 
Certainly he owed much to the aged bishop, whose piety and intense love of God has been shown in the many letters of 
encouragement he wrote to Alphonsus during the first ten difficult years of the Congregation. Evidence of how Alphonsus had 
come to look for this encouragement appears from a note he added to a letter of Sportelli's written to Falcoia, July 24, 1740: "I 
am cold, Father, send me a little of your sacred fire. Tell me at least what I have to do and give me your blessing. Live Jesus 
and Mary. Your most humble son, Alphonsus." 

During the five years that preceded his death, Falcoia had been growing less and less able to give Alphonsus the 
assistance he had been accustomed to give before. Alphonsus would send him outlines of a new part of the rule to be adopted, 



and Falcoia would write a simple "bene" in the margin, or "to be corrected ", or would send it back to Alphonsus with a note 
that he could not find time to go over it. Before that his letters show that he gave meticulous care to every detail he was asked 
about, commenting on such topics as the prayers to be used by the community, the food to be taken, the manner of spending 
recreation and the care of the novices. But to the end he was interested, and continued to write helpful and encouraging words. 

It was early in 1742 that the first sign of approaching death appeared. He had been handling for Alphonsus a difficult 
situation that arose at Ciorani — a dispute with Baron Sarnelli who had given the foundation to the fathers. When things did not 
iron themselves out, he asked that Father Sportelli be sent to assist him. In March, 1742, Sportelli, with Brother Francis 
Tartaglione, went to Castellamare and found the aged bishop suffering from a stroke that was the beginning of the end. Sportelli 
stayed with him much of the time until his death, acting as his secretary and amanuensis. He was with him when he died on 
April 20, 1743. 

His death was holy like his life, and to the end he thought of Alphonsus and the Congregation. Shortly before he died he 
prophesied for the third time that the Congregation would spread far and wide. The first time had been on July 28, 1734, when 
he wrote to Alphonsus: "You have been chosen by God to be the principal instrument in building this edifice; and you have to 
carry His Holy Name to peoples and nations and kingdoms." On March 24, 1743, Sportelli wrote to the community at Ciorani 
that Falcoia had said to him and Brother Francis "that the twenty-fifth day of the month should be a memorial day in the 
Congregation because of the mysteries of the incarnation, the birth and death of Our Lord, and also as a remembrance of him. 
Begin therefore tomorrow." This memorializing of the twenty-fifth of every month had been contained in the first revelations to 
Sister Celeste about the rule of the new Congregation, of which she wrote down, as the words had been revealed to her: "The 
twenty-fifth of the month is a great memorial day because divine Providence has marked it out as the day on which to celebrate 
the most sacred mysteries, which are My incarnation, nativity and advent into the world. I wish, therefore, that on the twenty- 
fifth day of each month you remember in a special manner those mysteries and My death, making the three hours of meditation 
on them." 

On March 25, 1743, Sportelli wrote to Father Villani: "He made his will last night. He leaves his body to the sisters at 
Scala, his heart to the cathedral . . . and to us the most precious gem he has, nay the only dear thing he ever had, the picture of 
the Blessed Virgin. He summed up in the following words all that he ever said to us: 'Love Jesus Christ with all your heart, 
love Him truly and not only in words. And for the love of Jesus Christ, love your neighbor, and not only the salvation of his 
soul but also his perfection. Oh! what a beautiful thing is perfection!'" On April 9, Sportelli wrote to Alphonsus himself: "This 
morning I gave your message to Monsignore, namely, to recommend you to the Blessed Virgin the first time he would see her, 
and weeping, he said over and over: 'Mamma mia.' " His death was deeply mourned, not only by the members of the 
Congregation, but by all the faithful of his diocese as well. 

Following quickly upon the death of Falcoia came one of the most important events in the history of the Congregation 
Alphonsus had founded — the taking of the first vows. As early as 1734, Alphonsus had been anxious to take the vows of 
religion himself and to have all the subjects do the same, but had deferred to the wishes of Falcoia and put the matter off. "Your 
desire," Falcoia had written to him, July 1, 1734, when he mentioned the matter for the first time, "gives me great consolation 
because it is proof that you are detaching yourself. . . Continue in these sentiments and trust in God to see yourself bound fast 
by the triple bond which admits of no breaking or separation." The question was raised on two or three other occasions by 
Alphonsus, but Falcoia still advised against the vows, and Alphonsus waited. 

He had been insistent, however, on assuming some bond that would consecrate himself and his followers to the work 
they had taken up, and for that purpose inaugurated the taking of the vow of perseverance in 1740. On July 21 of that year, he 
and all the then members of the institute, except Sarnelli, had taken this vow at Ciorani for the first time, and in the presence of 
Bishop Falcoia. The immediate occasion for carrying out the plan had been the departure of two promising recruits, which 
made all the others realize that they must have a salutary means of stabilizing their vocation. Sportelli wrote a quasi-official 
account of the first taking of the vow of perseverance and sent it to Falcoia for his signature as witness of the event. The 
account read: "On the eve of the feast of St. Mary Magdalen all the fathers and brothers have made here the vow of 
perseverance in the hands of your lordship in the manner to be seen on the sheet sent herewith, which you will kindly return to 
us with annotations that we may preserve it. All by the grace of God are in good health. I can especially assure you that all 
made the vow with their whole heart and with joy." The long formula of the vow is still preserved, with the following notation 
and signatures beneath it: 


Ciorani, the twenty-first day of July, the year one thousand seven hundred and forty, after the recitation of 
the Vespers of St. Mary Magdalen, patroness. 



Alphonsus de’ Liguori, I bind myself as above 
Giovanni Mazzini, ” ” ” 

Cesare Sportelli, . 

Saverio Rossi, 

Andrea Villani, 

Gennaro Rendina, 

Francesco Tartaglione, ” ” ” 

Gioacchino Gaudiello, ” ” ” 

Vito Domenico Curzio, ” ” ” 


At the bottom of the page is the acceptance in the handwriting of Falcoia: "I accept and confirm the oblation of your liberty to 
the Lord with the vow of perseverance in the Congregation of the Most Holy Savior. This in perpetuity shall everyone do who 
wishes to be admitted in this holy Congregation after two years of probation." 

Between 1740 and 1743 each novice in the Congregation completed his novitiate by taking the same vow, and the same 
formula of perseverance is, with a few changes, still used by all Redemptorists taking perpetual vows today. 

Alphonsus never intended this as the sole means of securing his Congregation, but had in mind right along that all the 
vows of religion should be taken. Hence, two weeks after the death of Falcoia, he called a general meeting at Ciorani for that 
purpose and for the election of a superior general. The meeting was important for many reasons, but especially for the religious 
form that the taking of the vows was now to give to the Congregation. Here is the account of it given by the secretary, Father 
Mazzini: 


"First General Meeting, May 6th, 1743. 


"The notice having been given of the happy passing to a better life of our Father, Mgr. Thomas Falcoia, bishop of 
Castellamare, the general meeting was announced to the voting fathers by the first of the assisting members, Father D. 
Alphonsus de' Liguori, rector of the house at Ciorani. Seven fathers were present at this meeting: the Father Rector of the house 
of the Most Blessed Trinity in the land of Ciorani, Father Alphonsus de' Liguori, the Father Rector of St. Michael's in the town 
of Nocera de' Pagani, Father Cesare Sportelli, Fathers Xavier Rossi, John Mazzini, Andrew Villani, Benigno Giordano and 
Paul Cafaro. 

"The general meeting was held in the house of the Most Blessed Trinity in the land of Ciorani. Assembled there we had 
three funeral services with a eulogy for our deceased father. And on the ninth of the same month and year, after celebrating the 
Mass of the Holy Ghost, etc., as prescribed by our constitutions, the meeting was opened. The first secret ballot was taken for 
the election of the president for the same meeting, and Father C. Sportelli was elected. The second ballot was taken for the 
election of the secretary, and Father J. Mazzini was chosea The third ballot was taken for the election of three fathers to open 
the votes, and Fathers Alphonsus de' Liguori, B. Giordano, and P. Cafaro were elected. 

"The votes were cast for the election of the rector major, before which the president delivered an earnest discourse 
charging the fathers to have before their eyes during the election the greater glory of God and the good of the Congregation; 
and, though all the fathers had the courage and the ability to assume the burden, nevertheless, as with the stars 'one differeth 
from another in glory so with them, etc. The first ballot did not elect, because none of the fathers received the two thirds of the 
votes required by our rules. The second ballot was taken and no one was elected, and likewise with the third. Whereupon, the 
president raised his hand before the meeting and commanded the members to retire to the chapel, or their cells, and recommend 
themselves to the Lord, asking Him to enlighten their minds so that they might know which mem b er He Himself had singled out 
to carry the burden. After a full hour spent in prayer, the fathers gathered again in the place appointed for the election, and on 
the fourth ballot the divine Majesty was pleased to elect as rector major, Alphonsus de' Liguori, who received all the votes 
except his own. 

"In the meeting all the fathers and brothers took the four vows in the hands of the elected superior, that is, obedience, 
poverty, chastity, and perseverance in the Congregatioa The rector major, just elected, also made the said four vows before 
the chapter. John Mazzini, secretary." 


The formula used for the taking of the vows at this meeting was the same as that used for the vow of perseverance first 
taken in 1740, with a few necessary additions and changes. In fact, the actual copy of the vow of perseverance, which Sportelli 
had written and which is still preserved, was so amended that it could be used in future for the ceremony of taking the vows. 
Some of the additions to be found in the margin are in the handwriting of Alphonsus. Special clauses were added to the vows 








of poverty and obedience: to poverty was added the renunciation "of all dignities, benefices and offices outside the 
Congregation," and to obedience the promise "to go on foreign missions on the order of the Pope or the superior general." In a 
very real sense, the members of the Congregation were now religious; they were bound irrevocably to God and the salvation of 
souls. 

The question quite naturally arises when reading Mazzini's account of the meeting as to why Alphonsus was not elected 
president of the meeting, and why, above all, it required four ballots to elect him rector major. A plausible explanation is that 
some of his confreres disliked Falcoia, and though he had been merely the spiritual director of Alphonsus, voted as they did to 
express this dislike even after his death. Nevertheless, the matter remains a problem for the historian. It is noteworthy, 
however, that after they had prayed for light, they unanimously elected Alphonsus. 

It was a prescription of the rules of the new institute that the rector major be elected for life. Up to the time of the 
meeting just described, Alphonsus had been acting rector major, and as such had called the general meeting, but this was not in 
the strict sense of the rule because there had been no election, and because during those years, it might be said that he was 
organizing the Congregation. From now on his position was official, and was to be held by him for forty-four years. In 1762, 
when he was made a bishop, he continued to hold office as rector major, and Father Villani was appointed vicar in his 
absence. 

With the number of subjects increasing, and need both for further expansion by new foundations and for codification 
and approbation of the rules, Alphonsus had busy years ahead of him after the chapter of 1743. But before long, Providence 
decreed that some of its members should be called from the little Congregation to watch over it from heaven. 

The first death of a member had occurred shortly after the taking of the vow of perseverance in 1740. It was that of 
Brother Joachim Gaudiello. He died nine months after he took his vow, at the age of 21. Shortly before he died, he said: "I am 
happy to be the first to die in the Congregation. I am the standard-bearer." Father Sportelli, in a letter of May 16, 1740, had 
called him "our little angel," and after his death Alphonsus wrote a beautiful epitaph to preserve his memory. 

The next to die was Father Januarius Sarnelli, who was only forty-two years old. When he had been forced to retire 
from preaching and giving missions, he continued his work with the pen, writing treatises on combating the plague then raging, 
on the duties of priests, on devotion to the Blessed Mother, and on charity towards the dead. Like many saintly souls, he was 
permitted by God to suffer utter desolation of spirit before his death, writing on April 4, 1744, to one of his spiritual children: 
"Every hour of the day and night I am in mortal anguish. For three years now hell has persecuted me and tried to draw me 
down. For the last year and a half my health has been going from bad to worse. During the past five days I have been attending 
my mother on her death-bed. I do not know whether I am on earth or in purgatory — I feel rather as if I were in hell. If I could 
only pray! But it is eight days since I have said mass and when I recite the rosary or pray a little, I do so only as a matter of 
obligation. It is my own fault and my sins are the cause. But in spite of all this I have hope in the mercy of God, in the merits of 
Jesus Christ, in the intercession of Mary, and in the charity of the Saints, and I adore the judgments of God." 

Before the end the darkness passed and he became peaceful and even eager to die. Someone suggested that God might 
restore his health, but he answered: "Do not speak about my being cured; my one consolation is the thought that I am going to 
die." Later he said to a visitor, "I am dying in peace. Whatever I have done, I have done with a pure intention of pleasing God. 
My sacrifice is made; speak to me no more of living; I desire no other life than my God." Alphonsus sent Brothers Francis 
Romito and Francis Tartaglione to be with him during his last illness. On June 3rd he told them he would die that day and made 
them promise to bury him in his most worn clothes so that nothing would be lost on his account. Then he told the brother to be 
sure to make him say the rosary when the end was near, as he wished to die saying it. He seemed to see the Mother of God 
approaching him, and sat up crying out, "Welcome, welcome, Mother Mary." It was at the third decade of the rosary that his 
agony began and shortly after, with an aspiration on his lips, he died. 

When news of Sarnelli's death reached him, Alphonsus cried out: "We have lost Don Januarius on earth, but we have 
gained an intercessor in heaven." He had a portrait of Father Sarnelli placed in the monastery at Ciorani and beneath it the 
words: "Don Januarius Sarnelli, of the Congregation of the Most Holy Savior. A man of eminent sanctity and great learning, he 
distinguished himself by his charity to the poor, and especially the sick in the hospitals, and by his ardent zeal for the salvation 
of souls; mortified to excess and endowed with inimitable patience, he had to suffer much for Jesus Christ, particularly when 
he caused women of evil life to be driven from Naples. At last, laden with merits and good works, he rendered up his soul to 
God in the year of Our Lord 1744, on the 30th of June, aged forty-two years." Sarnelli was declared Venerable by the Church 
in the year 1874. 

Another death that affected Alphonsus deeply was that of Brother Vitus Curtius, who passed away shortly after the 
house of Iliceto was founded in 1745. He alone had remained with Alphonsus from the very first days at Scala, and had brought 
to the Congregation a beautiful example of the practice of humility. It had been hard for him at first, a man of the world as he 
had been, but under the tutelage of Alphonsus he had learned the lesson well. During the first days at Scala it is related that he 
almost gave up his vocation when he was told to wait at table for the others. He had hardly made known his unwillingness to 
be a servant when he saw Alphonsus get up to wait on the others. From that time on no humiliation or degrading occupation 
was too much for him. During July, 1745, when the new foundation at Iliceto was in desperate circumstances, Alphonsus sent 



Brother Vitus to Troia to acquaint some friends of the fathers with their needs. Brother Vitus accepted the charge, but said, "I 
am going on a journey, but I shall die of it." On the way back to the monastery he was forced to spend a night in the fields and 
the next morning found himself ill with a violent fever. He dragged himself to the town of Iliceto, where, on the point of 
collapsing, he was taken in by a kind priest. He lingered for forty-nine days, giving a beautiful example of patience and 
resignation to the Will of God. His confessor asked him one day if he desired to live, and he answered, "No." The confessor 
then asked if he desired to die, and he answered again in the negative. "I desire only what God desires," he said. "Still, if I am 
free to choose, I would prefer to die, in order to be saved from the danger of offending God, and to see Him in heaven if He 
gives me the grace to reach it." He died on September 18, 1745. Alphonsus wrote an account of his life and virtues as he had 
done for Father Sarnelli, recommending him as an example of what a true lay-brother in his Congregation should be. 

While death was striking some of his first companions in religion, Alphonsus also found it entering his immediate 
family circle for the first time. On November 10, 1745, his father, Don Joseph Liguori, died at the age of 75. Alphonsus was 
preaching a mission at Troia when the news came to him, and when he faced the people that same evening he made the simple 
announcement: "I recommend to your prayers my father, of whose death I have just learned. Let us say a Hail Mary for the 
repose of his soul." Then he began the evening sermon. For a year preceding his death, Don Joseph had led a very saintly life. 
He no doubt came to realize the folly of all the worldly ambitions that had caused bitterness between himself and his son, and 
he repented sincerely of all the obstacles he had placed in the way of his vocation. His last attempt to interfere with his son's 
chosen career, and somewhat to satisfy his own ambition, had been made in 1736, when he had started negotiations to have 
Alphonsus nominated by the king to an episcopal See. Alphonsus had answered the announcement of this project by this 
forceful letter of August 5, 1736: "My dear father, do not mention the episcopate to me again unless you wish to give me real 
pain. In case it were offered to me, even if it were the archbishopric of Naples, I would not fail to refuse it in order to continue 
this great work to which Jesus Christ has been pleased to call me. For if I abandon this work, I would regard myself as one of 
the damned for having abandoned the vocation that God has so evidently made known to me." In 1744 Don Joseph made a 
retreat at Ciorani, and Alphonsus placed him under the direction of the saintly Father Rossi. The retreat effected so great a 
change in him that he expressed a desire to become a lay-brother in the Congregation of his son. But Alphonsus bade him return 
to his family and edify those around him by a true example of piety and virtue. He did so, and spent that last year of his life in 
devout preparation for death. The events of his life are an example of the harm that can easily be done by those who through 
excess of earthly love stand in the way of the plans of God for their children. Had Don Joseph succeeded in his many schemes 
to turn Alphonsus aside from his vocation, the world would be lacking many a saint, and hundreds of thousands of souls would 
not have had the extraordinary graces that were to come through his Congregation. Yet when the end came, it was the prayers 
and example of Alphonsus that made it possible for Don Joseph to die in a holy manner. 

The growth of the Congregation continued during these years. The missions were producing fruits, not only in the souls 
of sinners, but in the hearts of many who were called by God to join the little band of Alphonsus. Father Cafaro had been made 
novice-master, and to help his zealous efforts to sanctify the souls of his charges, Alphonsus wrote his Visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament and to the Blessed Virgin , to be used daily by the members of the Congregation. At first they were prepared only 
for private use in the community, but a layman who was making a retreat at Ciorani shortly after they had been introduced, was 
so moved at hearing them that he offered to pay the expenses of having them printed for the public at large. The layman may 
well have been the father of Alphonsus, for it was during that year that he spent some time at Ciorani. In the preface to the first 
edition, Alphonsus wrote: "Some of the reflections and acts of love which you are about to read were put together by me to 
help the young men of our Congregation in the daily visit which they make, according to our custom, to the Most Blessed 
Sacrament and the Most Blessed Virgin; but a devout secular hearing them read during the retreat at our house desired to have 
them printed at his own expense. He then persuaded me to increase their n u m b er so that devout persons might be able to make 
use of them each day in the month. Accept this little book, dear reader, and do not, I beg you, forget, since we have considered 
your welfare, to recommend to Our Lord that charitable person and your unworthy servant both during our life and after our 
death." 

The Visits have since sold many hundreds of thousands of copies and are used in almost every language of the globe. 
Alphonsus had written some few short works before, but this was the one that launched him out on his great writing career. By 
October, 1759, he could write in a letter: "Here in Naples we have so many editions of the Visits that we are at our wits' end to 
know what to do." From now on, to the multiplying duties of his office in the Congregation, he was to add that of writing many 
volumes to spread faith and virtue and to counteract the evils of his time. 



CHAPTER VIII 


EXPANDING AND EVANGELIZING 

(1745-1747) 


With his Congregation firmly established, its members bound by vows and increasing in numbers, Alphonsus, after the 
chapter of 1743, was ready to accept new foundations should opportunities arise. It was not long before offers were made, and 
the result was the new foundations at Iliceto and Caposele. The preaching of missions was the immediate occasion for the 
establishment of communities in these two places. 

The first was the new foundation of Iliceto. Alphonsus happened to be preaching a mission at a little town called 
Rocca, not far from Ciorani. Among those who made the mission was one Andrew Calvini, the governor of Iliceto, who had 
come to look over some property he owned near Rocca at the time. He was, like all others who were there, deeply impressed 
with the words and example of the missionary, and immediately began to think of a project he and a friend in Iliceto had long 
had in mind. 

Iliceto, now called Deliceto, was a town of some 3,000 inhabitants, situated about seventy-five miles northeast of 
Naples. The territory round about it was a great plain with fields and pastures covered with flocks, supporting thousands of 
peasants sadly in need of spiritual care. About a mile and a half from Iliceto, situated on the side of a hill, there was a church 
dedicated to Our Lady of Consolation. It had long been a place of pilgrimage, and had been the location of a convent of fervent 
religious for some two hundred years. The convent had been suppressed in 1652, and though two well known missionaries had 
since taken over the shrine in turn, it had of late been neglected and abandoned. 

Andrew Calvini and his friend, Canon Casati of the collegiate church, had a great devotion to Our Lady of Consolation, 
and loved her ancient shrine. They had often talked about their desire to see a religious community settled there once more, and 
Casati had expressed his willingness to give all his property for such a foundation. When Calvini heard Alphonsus speak at 
Rocca, and saw the fervent life led by his missionaries, he at once thought of the shrine near Iliceto and determined to try to 
establish the Congregation there. He wrote to Casati making known his desire and added that if the canon wished to see the 
missionaries for himself he would have the opportunity soon, because they were to preach a mission in the province of Bari 
and might be induced to conduct a mission at Iliceto on the way. The answer came that all the authorities of the place would be 
happy to have the mission. 

Iliceto was new territory for Alphonsus, and despite a busy schedule he accepted the mission. He took with him four of 
his best missionaries, Fathers Cafaro, Genovese, Sanseverino, and d'Antonio. Before the mission was over Canon Casati made 
over his property to the Congregation and Alphonsus in turn accepted the shrine of Our Lady of Consolation as a new 
foundation. On December 19, 1744, he wrote about the transaction to Father Rossi at Ciorani: "Let us thank Our Divine Lord 
for having deigned to conclude the founding of the new house, Santa Maria della Consolazione, within the space of eight days. 
Canon Casati made out the donation inter vivos this morning, putting us also in possession of the property he gives us . . . Here 
all, bishop, priests, and laymen, received us as angels from heaven and continually thank Jesus Christ for our coming . . . The 
country is fertile and produces everything: wood, wheat, grain, vegetables, good wines, excellent cheese and an abundance of 
good fruit. Here are cows, sheep and goats, and a certain kind of cheese the like of which I have not tasted before. The air is 
very healthy and mild. In one place there is water that seems from paradise, with a spring dedicated to the Madonna and a fish 
pond by which we can water the garden at all times and keep it green. But it is certain that in the meantime we shall find 
ourselves in some want. God will help us. Let us keep up our spirits. We shall be beggars all our life." 

What pleased Alphonsus most about the new foundation was the fact that it opened a large field of activity among his 
favorite "abandoned souls." He saw the herdsmen and peasants scattered over the wide and fertile plains as the spiritually 
destitute souls to whom he and his Congregation had especially been called. Without waiting a week he sent for Father Villani 
and other missionaries, bidding them begin to work for these poor people immediately. Then he himself went on to a mission 
that had been scheduled for Modugno in January, 1745. 

When he returned from the mission, the letters containing the royal permission to enlarge the new foundation had 
already come. The minister of ecclesiastical affairs in the king's court, who was a faithful friend of Alphonsus and a fervent 
Catholic, had written: "His majesty observes with great pleasure the spiritual profit which the poor people of Apulia are 
deriving from your apostolic labors. He begs you to continue and ever to multiply your missions. To this end he sanctions the 
enlargement you deem necessary, on condition, however, that the house at Iliceto does not take the form of a monastery, but of a 



simple residence for your missionaries and students who are to remain subject to the bishop like other seculars." 

The foundation of Iliceto was well provided with donations of lands and goods, but somehow many of the donations 
never materialized. The house had to struggle with poverty and misery for a long time. Alphonsus moved the novitiate there 
from 1745 to 1747 and again from 1755 to 1756. But on both occasions it had to be removed because the house was so poor. 
For a while the novitiate was housed at Pagani and then in 1762 was established in the new foundation of S. Angelo a Cupolo. 
The house of Iliceto existed till 1865, when it was suppressed by the Italian government. 

Within six months of the acceptation of Iliceto, the foundation at Caposele was made. Caposele was situated about 
twenty-five miles south of Iliceto and twenty-five miles east of Ciorani. The archbishop of Conza, the metropolitan city, Mgr. 
Joseph di Niccolo, had for some time been looking for missionaries whom he could locate in his diocese to work for the 
spiritual advancement of the people. One day he spoke of the desire to two of his priests, John Rossi and Francis Margotta, the 
latter of whom was the temporary superior of his seminary, and who was later to become a member of the Congregation of the 
Most Holy Redeemer. Both priests knew of Alphonsus and his institute, having heard missions preached by the fathers in 
neighboring dioceses. They recommended them to the prelate, and after prudent inquiries to satisfy his mind, he determined to 
offer them a church dedicated to the Blessed Virgin at Caposele. 

As a means of negotiation, Alphonsus accepted an invitation to preach a mission in Caposele in May, 1746. The story 
is told that when he went to Conza to see the archbishop he first visited the Blessed Sacrament in the church and remained there 
to say his office. A young priest attached to the place happened into the church, and seeing the poorly dressed individual there, 
said to him abruptly: "Please leave the church. I am about to lock the doors." Alphonsus asked if he might not stay to finish 
reading his office. The young priest looked him over carefully and then shook his head. "An altar cloth was stolen from here 
yesterday," he said, "and we do not want another one stolen today." Alphonsus said nothing, but departed, finishing his prayers 
elsewhere. Later, when he was greeted enthusiastically and with deep respect by the archbishop, the young priest happened to 
be present, and was no little abashed to learn that the man he had suspected of being a thief was the superior of the mission 
band. 

The archbishop, with some of his clergy, accompanied Alphonsus to the church that was to be handed over to the 
Congregation. Some of the priests of the place, when they learned of the projected entrance of a new religious body into the 
diocese, became fearful lest it would mean a lessening of their own privileges and income. One of them took it upon himself to 
go to the church while the archbishop and Alphonsus were there to argue against the foundation. It is said that as he entered the 
church, marshalling his arguments, he was suddenly stricken with a violent convulsion, in the midst of which he realized that it 
may have been due to his opposition to a good cause. He immediately promised the Blessed Mother that he would give up his 
opposition, and the spell passed. He became one of the staunch defenders and supporters of the Congregatioa 

All went well with the discussion of the new foundation until the question of support for the fathers arose. Fathers 
Rossi and Margotta promised substantial financial aid, and it was suggested that the archbishop supply the remainder of what 
was needed. Alphonsus, fresh from the trials caused by the lack of necessities at Iliceto, considered that no less than five 
hundred ducats a year should be guaranteed (a sum in the neighborhood of five hundred dollars) — little enough for the support 
of a whole community. The archbishop was for having the fathers come to Caposele and only afterwards settling how much 
might be needed for their support. But Alphonsus would not take a chance on so precarious a basis. "Monsignore," he said, "I 
did not come here to found a house, but to give a mission as you desired. I have fulfilled that task, and I have no right to expect 
any further favor." The plan was about to be dropped when Father Rossi threw himself at the archbishop's feet and begged him 
not to prevent a work that would mean so much to his diocese. The archbishop gave in to the pleadings of the holy old priest, 
and it was decided that the fathers should take possession as soon as the royal authorization could be obtained. 

After the agreement, Alphonsus returned to Iliceto, leaving Fathers Sportelli, Cafaro, and others to await the royal 
decree and to preach to the people in the meanwhile. In his appeal Alphonsus had mentioned that there was a church and 
monastery ready for the new community, and that there was no question of building anew. The decree was granted, but it was a 
full year before the final settlement was made with the archbishop. During that year, Father Francis Margotta was inspired to 
ask for admission into the Congregation, but had great difficulty obtaining leave from the archbishop. On December 5, 1747, 
Father Sportelli, superior of the new foundation, wrote to Alphonsus about the new candidate as well as the closing of the deal 
for the new foundation: "The archbishop has given leave to Don Francis Margotta (to join the Congregation). From nine o'clock 
in the evening, December 4, until two o'clock in the morning, the affair was debated among ourselves and the priests concerned 
. . . This evening, December 5, after the Ave Maria bell, we began to read over the deed (concerning the new foundation), and 
the final agreement was come to at half past one in the morning . .. When the people got word of this, they celebrated the event 
by prolonged fire-works and the ringing of bells." The new foundation was to be famous in the annals of the history of the 
Congregation. It was there that Saint Gerard Majella, the wonderworker, died in 1755. The church was created a minor 
basilica in 1930. 

The little Congregation of Alphonsus now had four houses and twenty professed members. Besides those who have 
already been described, there were some, already entered or about to enter at this time, who were to become great leaders and 
inspiring models. In 1743, Father Carmen Fiocchi had been professed, a talented young nobleman whose vocation resembled 



that of Alphonsus in the opposition it met with from his family. He was, like Alphonsus, an eldest son, had studied at the best 
schools in Naples, and had taken high honors among his companions. After he finished his studies, he assumed the 
ecclesiastical garb to the great displeasure of his family, who had other plans for the brilliant scholar. After he was ordained 
deacon, he often visited the community at Ciorani, and gradually determined to join the Congregation. He entered the monastery 
without telling his father, fearing the bitterness of his opposition. When his action was found out, every conceivable means was 
used to turn him from his purpose. Finally his father appealed to the king on the grounds that violence had been used on his son, 
and the king ordered the young Fiocchi to go to a monastery in Salerno to deliberate more fully on his vocation. He obeyed, but 
came out stronger than ever in his determination, and became one of the leading missionaries in the Congregation. Father 
Tannoia was another worthy addition to the Congregation during this period. He was professed in the year 1747, and became 
the great historian of the early days of the Congregation. He lived as a Redemptorist for sixty-one years, forty-one of them 
during the lifetime of Alphonsus. In 1748 Father Margotta, who had been so largely responsible for the foundation at Caposele, 
was professed, and in the same year Father Alexander de Meo, one of the most brilliant scholars the Congregation has known. 
Also during these years came Brother Romito, who lived sixty-four years in the Congregation and became secretary and 
attendant to Alphonsus when he was made bishop. 

From Caposele, after preliminary acceptance of the foundation, Alphonsus returned to Iliceto to live in the midst of the 
splendid group of novices who had followed the call of the Redeemer. The years 1746 and 1747 saw him undergoing terrible 
hardships with the community, and at the same time achieving some of his greatest works with the pea Iliceto was still 
suffering from lack of resources. The food was poor, the linen and much of the clothing of the members was worn almost to 
rags; the house was cold and drafty, and in winter was almost more uncomfortable than the outdoors. Alphonsus used the 
hardships as a means of instilling in his subjects valuable lessons in the imitation of Christ, though he used every effort to bring 
about a betterment of conditions. He even implored the king to sponsor some kind of annual subsidy for the house on the ground 
of the services rendered to the people of the district, but, though a promise was made, nothing came of it. 

He continued his work of writing for the novices, begun with the Visits, by preparing his Meditations on the Passion, 
which were published at large only several years later. Moreover, it was during these two years spent within the novitiate at 
Iliceto that he began work on his great Moral Theology. Just as the desire to help his novices had been the inspiration of the 
Visits and the Meditations on the Passion, so it was his desire to prepare his students for the priesthood in the best possible 
manner, that led him to write his textbook on theology. 

He had already made a name for himself in the field of moral science through a worthy achievement in 1746. At that 
time, he found in many of the towns where missions were preached a situation that caused much perplexity to confessors. The 
habit of cursing the dead had become very common among the ordinary people and increased to such an extent that many of the 
bishops, thinking to stamp it out, had made it a reserved sin, which meant that only with special delegation from the bishop 
could a confessor give absolution for the sin. The result was that many persons were kept away from confession, and if they 
did go, many of them relapsed immediately into the same sin. Alphonsus studied the matter seriously, and came to the 
conclusion that, since those who used this form of cursing had no thought of wishing damnation on the souls in purgatory, or the 
blessed in heaven, it was not a mortal sin and could not be validly reserved. He consulted many authorities, especially the 
Propaganda at Naples, and received word "that his arguments were deemed unanswerable," and moreover, that, using due 
prudence in regard to the bishops who had reserved the sin, the missionaries should enlighten the conscience of the faithful and 
explain to them that there was no mortal sin and consequently could be no reservation, except in the cases where there was a 
real and formal intention of cursing the dead. Thus supported, Alphonsus published a thorough dissertation setting forth his own 
views on the subject and refuting the opposite, and gained thereby both the complete agreement and high respect of the leading 
theologians of the day. It is interesting to note that his first public service in the field of moral science was one whereby he 
corrected a rigoristic error that was causing grave harm among the faithful, and he was not deterred by the fact that even high 
ecclesiastics were involved in the error. 

It is hard to realize, when the other activities of Alphonsus are considered, that during all these years he was spending 
much of his time preaching missions, retreats and renewals. This work in itself was enough to consume all the energies of an 
ordinary man and leave him u nf it for anything else. The missions in those days were not what they are today. In writing to the 
grand almoner of the king in July, 1747, asking for royal approbation for his institute, he indicated how difficult and yet 
necessary the work of giving missions in small towns was, when he said that "many places remain from twenty to thirty years 
without a mission." The missionaries would arrive in a town of anywhere from five hundred to five thousand inhabitants; they 
would go through the town and into the country districts inviting the people, instructing those who could not come. They would 
preach not only in the morning and evening but also during the day. In connection with the mission there would often be a 
retreat to the clergy of the entire district and a retreat to the nuns if there was a community in the neighborhood. Confessions 
were heard all day long, and it was not unusual for the missionaries in larger towns to hear confessions twelve and fourteen 
hours a day. A description of a missionary tour near Caposele is given in an account written by a lay-brother in the year 1747, 
and contained in a letter of Father Sportelli dated February 14. 

"All of us," reads the account, "left Caposele and walked as far as Ultorara, where we arrived on December 17, and 



conducted a triduum for the people. They came in throngs, showing great hunger for the word of God and the Blessed 
Eucharist. The fathers were forced to hear confessions for as many as thirteen or fourteen hours a day in order that the whole 
population of about three thousand souls might confess and receive Communion during that short space of time. 

"We set out for Teora on December 20, with ten mounts for eleven of us, and we reached our destination after the Ave 
Maria bell. Some of us fell off our beasts along the way, especially Father Tortora and Bernadino who were riding the same 
mule; they went down in a puddle of water with the mule on top of them On St. Thomas' day we began the holy mission, and 
God blessed it abundantly. The fathers have seldom seen such sorrow and repentance. They labored constantly, barely finding 
time to rest and eat, since almost every moment was spent in the confessional. Father Villani preached the great sermon, 
Sportelli the spiritual exercises to the priests and catechism to the people, Tortora the morning instruction, Apice the rosary, 
Corsano the instruction. There is a population of about 2,400 souls. 

"On Christmas day four fathers were taken from us and sent to preach a mission at Ciorani, a town of about 1,000 
people. Father Forenzo preached the great sermon, Garzilli the instruction, Fiocchi the clergy retreat, and Muscarelli the 
morning meditation. This mission came as a relief to these fathers because the people are as good as gold. The men closed 
their stores to attend the mission; the young shepherds are wonderfully innocent. 

"On New Year's day of this year (1747) they went to Calitri where all the fathers came together because the population 
is more than 3,000. Father Sportelli preached the evening sermon, Forenzo the instruction, Villani the clergy retreat, Scibelli 
the morning instruction. The retreat to the nuns also devolved upon Villani because Father Sportelli lost the use of his voice 
after working for two days. It was very touching to see the people lining up at the door of the church from three o'clock in the 
morning to go to confession, often snow-covered and shivering with the cold. Yet some had to go away without being able to 
go to confession. The fathers did not leave the town, however, until every last confession had been heard. 

"On January 12, four fathers were detached from the band to begin two missions at the same time, that of Faviano, with 
a population of 1,800 people, and that of Castellamare with about 800 souls. The people of the village are very kind ... On the 
22nd of January Fathers Villani and Domenico went to open the mission at Calabritto (2,000 souls), Fathers Scibelli and 
Muscarelli that of Seneschia. On the first of the present month (February) two fathers went to begin the mission at Maglietta 
(800 souls) and two others that of Valva (1,000 souls). 

"These nine missions were preached without any sparing of energy, for the fathers heard all the confessions alone and 
did not ask for outside help. For this reason they spent ten to twelve hours in the confessionals almost every day." 

In another of Father Sportelli's letters, he himself tells of the hardships that often had to be endured by the missionaries: 
"The mission at Cirignola was abundantly blessed by God. Father Cafaro preached the great sermons, I the instructions and 
Father Villani the retreat to the clergy. It lasted fourteen days, counting the exercises of the devout life. I took ill with an attack 
of fever during the last days, but by the grace of God I recovered soon. On January 22, we set out in a heavy rain which lasted 
all day, and we arrived at Ascoli thoroughly drenched. A room was given us containing two beds, and as there were nine of us, 
we were obliged to find accommodations as best we could. We set out in the morning still wet, and the day was so cold that 
our clothing froze to our bodies." 

From 1740 to 1749 Alphonsus himself went on many such missionary tours. Sometimes his work would be extended 
many weeks at a time, because one mission would lead to another, and wherever he found abandoned souls, he could not find it 
in his heart to refuse his services to them, no matter how tired he might be. During this time he suffered greatly from the asthma 
that had afflicted him since his youth, but we do not read that he ever allowed it to interfere with his work. When he was on the 
missions with companions, he always insisted on taking the hardest and most fatiguing tasks for himself. 

His work on the missions was always crowned with unbelievable success. He was no mere entertainer in his sermons, 
nor did he allow the desire to please ever to interfere with the preaching of the undiluted Gospel of Jesus Christ. Yet there was 
about him so u nmistakable a glow of love of God and desire to save sinners that the hardest and most cynical reprobates were 
moved and brought to repentance. An example of the power his words and manner wielded is to be found in the story of the 
mission he preached at Troia in 1745. The people of that city had become notorious for spiritual apathy and even contempt for 
the word of God. Father Sportelli described the place in a letter of November 29, 1745: "I reached Troia on Monday, the 
second day of the mission. On my arrival they welcomed me by telling me that the best missionaries had experienced great 
difficulties in this town. Father Sanseverino had started a mission but left after the third great sermon; the people had found 
fault with the great Father Carace, and Father Aweta was forced to leave the pulpit. In a word, not a single missionary had 
given satisfaction." When Alphonsus and his band came for the mission, they were not without trepidation over the ordeal they 
had to face. But the sneers and indifferent glances were dropped when Alphonsus began to speak, and the mission turned out to 
be the greatest success the town had ever known. 

God blessed his work not only by great conversions, but also by remarkable events that played their part in supporting 
his words. It is the missionary's task to remind the people that they must prepare for death because they know not when God 
will call them, and on various occasions God seemed to assist Alphonsus in impressing this lesson upon his hearers by striking 
suddenly in public those who refused to accept the graces held out to them Father Sportelli reports such happenings during the 
mission at Foggia in a letter to Father Mazzini of January 29, 1746: "ft would be too long, and I have not the time, to give you 



an account of the long mission preached at Foggia. By the mercy of God, its fruits surpassed those of other missions, and we 
have witnessed many wonderful things. Three men died suddenly during the mission, and two women, one of them the mother 
of a public sinner, were likewise stricken. The latter fell dead before her sinful daughter and another miserable woman. Both 
of these have joined the penitents. This is an event which has shaken the whole population... An inhabitant of Calabria said in 
the street one day: 'When will we be rid of these priests?' He was almost stoned and beaten to death by the poeple who heard 
him." Sometimes Alphonsus was granted the gift of prophecy in regard to the death of unrepentant sinners, and the people saw 
his words fulfilled. 

It was while Alphonsus, with fourteen companions, was preaching the great mission in Foggia, a city of some 30,000 
souls, that God gave the people an extraordinary sign that the leader of the missionaries was a saint. It was at Foggia that 
Alphonsus had beheld the miraculous apparition of the Blessed Virgin in the collegiate church fourteen years before. He now 
selected this church for his own preaching, no doubt moved by the joyous memories of that previous favor. One evening near 
Christmas in 1745, when he was preaching on his favorite subject, the patronage of Mary, the miracle of 1732 was repeated, 
and the whole throng of people listening to Alphonsus saw the face of the Virgin Mary, animated and moving as in life, appear 
within the oval form of her picture at the shrine. While all gazed in rapture upon it, a ray of light went forth from the face of the 
Virgin and rested on the features of Alphonsus, illuminating them with a heavenly brilliance. Stirred deeply, he cried out in 
broken accents: "My Lady, is it your pleasure to play with me?" and immediately passed into an ecstasy during which his body 
was seen raised several inches in the air. The cries of "miracle" rent the air, and from that moment the conversions and public 
demonstrations of sorrow for sin were innumerable and extraordinary. 

It is little wonder that such a man could inspire noble youths to follow him in his work for abandoned souls; and that, 
despite political and economic factors that created new opposition to his work from year to year, he could yet plunge forward 
over every obstacle and establish his Congregation so firmly that time would not see its end. 



CHAPTER IX 


APPROBATION AT ROME 

(1747-1749) 


Throughout the early years of his Congregation, Alphonsus was never without the realization that his work was in 
danger of being ruined at any moment, so long as it was lacking the approbation of the king of Naples. He was fully aware also 
of the necessity of the approbation of the Pope, if the Congregation was to spread beyond the dioceses of Naples, as the 
prophecies made at its origin had promised it would do. But for the moment, while there was no immediate prospect of moving 
beyond the kingdom, the most pressing need was that of authorization from the king. It has already been pointed out what 
difficulties had been met with over the establishment of new houses. The wording of every grant in their regard had been such 
as to give no license to Alphonsus to consider his institute a religious congregation, and had left it open to suppression at any 
time. 

Charles III was king of Naples at the time. He was the son of Philip Y king of Spain, and when Parma and Tuscany had 
been ceded to Spain by international treaty in 1732, he had been sent by his father to rule these provinces. Two years later, 
when Spain and Austria were at odds, he led his army into the kingdom of Naples, defeated the Austrians who had held it up to 
that time, and made himself its ruler. 

The young prince was a Catholic, like all the royal family of Spain, and highly lauded for virtue and piety. However, he 
was, like many of the rulers of that day, convinced of his "divine right" to rule as he pleased; therefore totalitarian in his 
leanings, and jealous of what he thought were encroachments of the Church on his prerogatives and privileges. It is doubtful 
whether even these propensities would have done great harm to religion, for two reasons; first of all, he never gave up his 
Catholic faith, and secondly, he spent as much time as he possibly could either in Spain or on sumptuous hunting parties through 
his kingdom What effected the harm was that with few exceptions, he chose men for his ministers who had the same 
totalitarian leanings as himself, but who were lacking his own sincerity of faith. They governed the kingdom of Naples and 
brought to their rule all the force of the secularistic principles that were gaining ground in many of the courts of Europe at the 
time. 

One of the chief points of jealousy towards the Church among rulers of that period was the spread of religious orders 
and congregations, and the fact that they were thought to possess immense properties and income. These rulers were 
determined to put an end to this, and that is why, as has been mentioned, it was decreed in 1740 by the king of Naples "that 
according to the imprescriptable and inalienable rights of sovereignty no one could found a church, monastery, or congregation 
without the consent of the king." The court of Naples had been acting on this principle before; but from 1740 on, it would point 
to the solemn decree as if it were, not an offence to right reason, but almost a law of God. It is not strange then, that Alphonsus 
wrote in a letter of July, 1747, that "the firm footing of the Congregation rests entirely on the king's approbation" 

His first attempt to obtain the royal approbation had been made as early as 1736 at the instance of Father Fiorillo, who 
had offered to use his influence with the Marquis of Montallegre, one of the close friends of the king. Alphonsus immediately 
prepared a sketch of his rule, which Fiorillo gave to Montallegre to show to the king. But they had not yet realized the nature of 
the influences at work on the king, and the petition of authorization was summarily refused. 

He continued organizing his institute, however, always careful to make as little showing as a genuine religious 
congregation as possible. By the year 1747, having four houses and a large num b er of subjects, he realized that the reckoning 
with the king could not be put off much longer, so he determined to force the issue at once. He went to Naples himself in June, 
1747, to apply for the royal approbation. Prayers, expositions of the Blessed Sacrament, special mortifications, were offered 
up by the members of the Congregation and by other religious for the success of his important mission 

Alphonsus took with him a summary of the rules which he had written with Sportelli and had subjected to the approval 
of Villani and Mazzini. His first official visits in Naples were to Marquis Brancone, the minister for ecclesiastical affairs, his 
only real friend at court, and Cardinal Spinelli. Both held out hopes, despite the growing antagonism of the king and his 
ministers to new religious institutes. They insisted, however, that he make no mention of the religious vows taken by the 
subjects in his petition, nor in the statement of the rules to be presented to the king. He wrote to Mazzini, on July 4, of his visit 
to Brancone and of the necessity of saying nothing about vows. "You will notice," he says, "that we have purposely inserted the 
oath instead of the vow of perseverance, in order to take away the fear that people have of seeing a new order established." 

Hope high in his heart, Alphonsus was granted an audience by the king some days later. He explained his mission, told 



of the work of the institute, and presented the petition for approbatioa The king was kind and gracious, but told him that the 
matter must pass through the hands of the grand almoner and the royal council before anything could be done. "Still," said 
Alphonsus, in relating the interview to Mazzini in a letter of July 22, "his majesty understands so well the importance of our 
missions that he has thought that a letter might be written to the Pope, to ask him to give the king one of the convents that are so 
numerous, and to put our Congregation into it." 

Then began a time of vexation and disappointment for Alphonsus. He called on the grand almoner, Mgr. Celestine 
Galiano, to try to induce him to give a favorable report. He got nothing but bland promises of consideration. He went from one 
minister to another, from one influential person to another, everywhere being put off or refused help or sent to someone else. 
He even had to bear insults from those to whom he addressed himself. By August he was discouraged and wrote in a letter: "I 
am sick to death of dealing with these ministers at Naples; they have made me weary of life! I have poison in my heart, I can do 
no more, I would like to escape." 

While his spirits were at this low ebb, two new complications arose that all but crushed him The first was the coming 
to Naples of Mannarini, with another proposal of union between his institute and that of Alphonsus. This time he was not 
content with merely appealing to Alphonsus; he saw an opportunity of forcing him into it, and almost succeeded. Having some 
influence with the grand almoner, he went to him and outlined a plan whereby the two institutes could be fused and thus be 
given one approbation by the king. He succeeded in convincing Galiano that this would be a solution of difficulties on all 
sides. 

Alphonsus was so beset with discouragement and disappointment in his own attempts at gaining approbation that he 
submitted the plan of Mannarini to his consultors at Ciorani. Their answer was non-committal. Though he had a thousand 
reasons for not wanting to unite with Mannarini, he began to think it would be the lesser of two evils. His thoughts on the 
subject were contained in the letter to Mazzini of July 22, quoted above: "I also spoke this morning to the grand almoner, who 
repeated to me many times that we should unite with Mannarini and then go and see him together. I took absolute exception to 
it; this cannot be, because the institute is different — having schools, lying in cities, etc. This I said and always will say. But 
afterwards I suffered a thousand agitations by a thought which suggested: let us get hold of the approbation of the king on which 
depends that of Rome, which is therefore all important, and then Deus et dies (all in God's time). They will look after their 
affairs and we ours. Wherefore this I hold as certain: the grand almoner wishes well to Mannarini, and will not like to see our 
Congregation approved, while the one he himself protects is not. Wherefore if he sees both one and the other approved 
together, he will be all in our favor. If not, he will be opposed to us, and the affair will be undone, because the king wishes to 
depend on his council." In the end he let his petition for approbation ride along with Mannarini's. 

While this situation was harassing his mind, a second and more serious trial was offered him Brancone came to him 
one day and told him that the king had chosen him to fill the vacant archiepiscopal see of Palermo, and was going to take all 
necessary steps to have the nomination confirmed by the Pope. Towards the end of July he indicated his feelings about the 
matter quite fully in a letter to Father Cafaro, his director: "It is time for prayer and supplications more than ever before, 
because I see myself in the midst of grave persecutions and in the greatest distress. The king has determined to choose me for 
archbishop of Palermo, but I would sooner go and hide in the woods than accept such a dignity." He pleaded so pitifully with 
Brancone to change the king's mind that at last the danger was averted. 

The decision of Galiano and the royal council in regard to the approbation was yet to be handed down. It came on 
August 22, 1747. It was Galiano's task to comment on the petition and then to present the report to the council for a vote. In a 
long drawn out document he gave his views on the new Congregation. First it was stipulated that if approved, the Congregation 
of Alphonsus was to accept into its ranks the missionaries of the Blessed Sacrament of Mannarini. Then there were 
recommendations as to how the king should retain control of the Congregation, so that if it ever grew lax or ceased to serve a 
purpose, the king could suppress it at will and without need of recourse to the Pope. There were limitations placed on income, 
even a prohibition against accepting any inheritance if the donor had poor relations as far as the fourth degree, and a restriction 
that no house of the Congregation should have an income exceeding 1000 ducats (1000 dollars) a year. After all this preamble 
it was stated that the Congregation of Alphonsus might accomplish some good if approved, particularly that of civilizing 
inhabitants of abandoned regions and "preventing murders that are committed in such regions almost every day." 

After such a commentary on the petition, the outcome of the vote of the royal council was a foregone conclusioa If 
preventing murder was about the only good to be achieved by breaking the traditions of the court against allowing the 
foundation of new religious institutes, it was hardly worth while considering. The royal council voted No to the petition for 
approbation, and the king confirmed this vote by deciding that things should remain as they were. Alphonsus had made his 
wearisome sojourn in Naples invaia 

He returned to Ciorani in bitter disappointment. Six months later, however, he had word from Brancone that the king 
had recently been apprised of the fact that missions in many places were impossible because of a lack of funds to support the 
missionaries. Brancone thought that this might be a favorable opportunity to appeal again to the king, and suggested that this 
time the petition ask only for the royal approbation of the four houses existing, without requesting approval of the Congregation 
as a whole. Alphonsus accepted the suggestion and prepared a memorial in which in a masterful way he begged the king to 




make whatever restrictions on property or income or future foundations he might wish, but only to approve the four houses 
already established so that their work for abandoned souls might continue. The king was deeply moved by the appeal. He 
granted an audience to Alphonsus, thanked him for his splendid work, assured him of every consideration. But this time the 
petition got no farther than Tanucci, the minister of state, by whom it was again rejected in the name of the king. 

But the second visit of Alphonsus to Naples was not entirely without fruit. It was while there, waiting on the king's 
reply to his second request for approbation, that he met Monsignor Joseph Puoti, a Roman prelate, a private chamberlain to the 
Pope, who had a great admiration for him. They became quite friendly, and Alphonsus went to him in his discouragement over 
the failure of his petition to the king. He mentioned casually that the reason he was so anxious to receive the king's approbation 
was because he thought it necessary before he could apply for approbation from the Pope. Puoti told him that this was not so; 
and bade him draw up a petition to the Holy Father and himself promised to carry it to Rome. 

Once more Alphonsus set to work. Approbation of the Pope was even dearer to his heart than approbation of the king. 
As early as 1735, there must have been some talk of approbation at Rome because Falcoia wrote to Alphonsus on August 15 of 
that year, telling him that he would present the rule to a certain prelate in Rome, whose identity is not revealed: "When I go to 
Rome," he said, "as I have already decided to do, I shall offer my respects to that beloved and revered prelate. It is true, he has 
nothing to approve if he does not see the rule; but he will see it and correct it with his wisdom and sanctity," Nothing must have 
come of this incident, however, because we hear no more about it. 

Now, with real hope offered him, Alphonsus outlined the scope of the Congregation he had founded in a memorial of 
March 30, 1748. He dwelt particularly on the need of missionaries who would labor for the most abandoned souls, and 
answered in advance the objection that his Congregation might interfere with other religious orders, by showing that its houses 
were not built in cities or towns but outside them, so as to be within easy reach of the abandoned. His petition ended with the 
words: "Wherefore, prostrate at your Holiness's feet, your petitioner and his fellow-workers beseech you, by the love your 
Holiness has for the glory of God and the salvation of the souls of so many poor peasants who are the most destitute children of 
the Church of God, to give your apostolic consent that their aforesaid company may erect and establish themselves as a 
Congregation of secular priests under the title of the Most Holy Savior. We would always be subject to the jurisdiction of the 
local ordinaries as are the Vincentians and the Pious Workers. May your Holiness also deign to approve the rule herein 
transcribed ..." Together with the petition Alphonsus enclosed a text of the rules. 

The petition was duly received by Pope Benedict Xiy and transmitted by him to the prefect of the Congregation of the 
Council. After examining it, the prefect sent it to Cardinal Spinelli of Naples, asking him to collect all the information possible 
about the Congregation, to examine the rule and to give his own opinion about the approbation. The Cardinal informed 
Alphonsus of the action of the Congregation of the Council, and called him to Naples for the examination of the rule. He had 
entrusted the examination to two learned priests of his diocese, and Alphonsus was to be ready to explain doubtful matters and 
to propose answers to any objections that might be raised. In the meantime, he had completed his Moral Theology, and the 
value of this work made a deep impression on the examiners. The result was that the archbishop sent to the Pope a favorable 
report on the petition of Alphonsus on October 11, 1748, advising only five minor changes in the rule. 

News of the report reached Ciorani, where Alphonsus was resting after strenuous months spent in Naples, during which 
he had not only been at work on the affairs of the Congregation, but had been preaching missions and retreats and working on 
the final pages of his Moral Theology. All rejoiced over the report, but they knew that it was only the preface to a more intense 
examination to be made at Rome. It was essential that someone be sent to Rome to speak for the Congregation. Alphonsus was 
in poor health and shrank from putting himself forward; and so he chose Father Andrew Villani to represent the Congregation at 
Rome. 

Father Villani set out for Rome with Brother Francis Tartaglione towards the end of October, 1748. He was deeply 
convinced of the importance of his mission, for he practiced severe mortification during the whole time of the trip, and prayed 
daily to the Blessed Virgin, Saint Joseph, and the Guardian Angels of the personages with whom he had to deal. From Naples 
he wrote these words to Alphonsus on November 8: "The whole affair must be treated with great delicacy. Pray hard for me, 
Father, because all I am fit for is to spoil everything." 

At Rome it was Villani's turn to make the rounds of innumerable minor officials, as Alphonsus had done at Naples. He 
was a simple man, not used to the necessary complexities of Roman procedure, and he found himself in a maze. The usual 
Roman spirit of not hurrying anything irked him; he received plenty of advice, much of it contradictory, but for a long time no 
one seemed even to approach taking any action. "O my father," he wrote to Alphonsus, "they treat things quite differently here 
than anywhere else ... O my God, what has become of simplicity and sincerity! Words, words, more than you want, but as for 
deeds, that is a different matter." Later he echoed the complaints Alphonsus had made from Naples: "O my father, how many 
rounds have to be made and how many humiliations to be borne!" He was not very well provided with money, and though he 
lived on the poorest fare and his lodgings cost him nothing, he was soon in distress. Finally he succeeded in having an 
interview with Cardinal Dominic Orsini, whose family possessed estates not far from Villani's home, and to whom he had 
cordial letters of recommendation. The Cardinal received him warmly and asked him; "In what can I help you?" Villani 
answered despairingly: "In everything." It was finally arranged that Cardinal Orsini should present Villani's petition to 



Cardinal Gentili, the prefect of the Congregation of the Council, and do all in his power to advance his cause. 

Villani had hoped to have Cardinal Orsini appointed as director or postulator of his petition, but the Cardinal Prefect 
had already made his selection. He gave the rule to Cardinal Besozzi, who read it over carefully together with the petition and 
recommendation of Cardinal Spinelli. Villani then went to see Cardinal Besozzi, who expressed himself highly pleased with 
everything, even though he was on principle opposed to the establishment of new religious institutes. Still he thought that 
certain changes must be made in the rules, and because he was too busy to undertake making them himself, he handed the task 
over to his auditor. The auditor read the rule, and decided that it should be radically changed, but finding the work too 
laborious, turned it over to a friend, Father Sergio of the Pious Workers. Father Sergio, finding the rule utterly unlike that of his 
own Congregation, decided that it should be made over from first to last, and told Father Villani that the task would take years 
— therefore he might as well go back home, as it would be only a waste of time to stay in Rome. Villani answered that he had 
been sent by his superior to see the task through; that he would not return home empty-handed; and that if Sergio would do 
nothing, he was determined to go to Cardinal Besozzi and ask for a different reviser. They parted on no good terms, and it was 
only through the good offices of Sanseverino, a friend of Sergio and himself a member of the Pious Workers , that negotiations 
were resumed. Finally Sergio allowed Sanseverino to take the task of revision on condition that, when finished, it be submitted 
to him. Villani, Sanseverino and a third friend, Muscari, worked together, and during the novena of Christmas, finished the 
whole revision. 

The changes made were unimportant to the spirit and principles of the rule. It was decided that the Congregation should 
take the name of the Most Holy Redeemer, so that it would not be confused with the Canons Regular of the Holy Savior. The 
vow to go on foreign missions was dropped as superfluous. Cardinal Spinelli had recommended that the rule state definitely 
how far foundations were to be located outside of cities and towns, but this was not followed and instead the rule was made to 
read that the foundations be placed outside of cities in so far as possible. Some of the penances prescribed were moderated, 
and restrictions on revenue relaxed. The other changes had mostly to do with the form and divisions of the text. 

Father Sergio accepted the revision and gave it to Cardinal Besozzi's auditor, who prepared a favorable report. At the 
last moment the latter wanted to insert a clause restricting the Congregation to the kingdom of Naples, but Villani was at hand 
to argue forcibly that he had come to seek approbation for the Congregation "for the whole Church of God." The auditor gave 
in at last and presented the petition for the rule. Cardinal Besozzi signed it and offered it to the Congregation of the Council 
with favorable comments of his own, on January 18, 1749. 

Things were moving rapidly now, and Villani wrote in high spirits to Alphonsus on January 21,1749: "By the mercy of 
God we have obtained a favorable vote from Cardinal Besozzi. .. His report was at once submitted to the Congregation of the 
Council, which is to meet next Saturday." Villani did his work very thoroughly, for before the meeting he visited all the 
Cardinals of the Council, and especially begged the Cardinal Prefect to put his petition on the list of items to be considered, 
lest he have to wait till the next meeting of the Congregation of the Council. He was promised that this would be done. 

When the Cardinals of the Council met on January 25, 1749, Villani went to the church of St. Andrew and spent the 
following hours in prayer. He had sent Brother Francis Tartaglione to the Quirinal to await the result and bring the news at 
once. The hours passed, and then at last Brother Francis came from the meeting. Villani could see at once that he had bad news. 
The Cardinals had been forced to spend so much time on the first item of their program that they had not reached Villani's 
petition. He did not give up, however, but, having learned that official business was sometimes transacted privately among the 
Cardinals, he went to Cardinal Orsini and begged him to bring the matter up at the earliest opportunity. Cardinal Orsini 
answered that he was about to go to the Cardinal Prefect on important business and promised that he would broach the subject 
of approbation while he was there. He bade Villani go in the meantime before the Blessed Sacrament and pray for the success 
of the venture. 

Villani received no word that day, but the following day he was in the act of writing to Alphonsus of all that had 
happened, when a servant arrived with a note from Cardinal Orsini. He opened it hastily, and there was the glorious news 
before his eyes. The Cardinals had met and voted the approbation of the institute and the rules. Villani uttered a fervent prayer 
of thanks to God, and then took his pen and wrote in large letters at the head of the sheet on which he had been writing to 
Alphonsus: "Gloria Patri: The Congregation is approved. Orsini's servant has just brought the great news!" 

Villani had kept the fathers at Ciorani informed of the progress of events. All knew how close was the climax of his 
efforts. "When the last letter," says Tannoia, "expected by all with so much anxiety, was received, Alphonsus did not open it as 
usual, but he began to unfold it slowly and he read one after another the letters of the first word. On seeing the first letters of the 
word 'Gloria he understood at once that it was good news. Reading then the rest of the sentence, 'Gloria Patri, the 
Congregation is approved', Alphonsus, weeping for joy, threw himself prostrate on the floor and all those who were with him 
in the room did likewise. When they had thanked God thus for so great a favor, he ordered that the community bell be rung, and 
all gathered in the church where a Te Deum was chanted, after which Alphonsus offered a prayer to God in these words: 'Visit 
thy vineyard and perfect the same which thy right hand hath planted!' and exhorted his brethren to correspond with this immense 
favor by an increase of fervor in the exact keeping of the rule for the love of Jesus and Mary." 

The feelings of all the fathers of the Congregation may be readily imagined from a letter Father Sportelli wrote to 



Father Cafaro at Caposele after the news had come from Villani: "Now that our poor Congregation seems to be bom again, 
pray the Lord and the Blessed Virgin that I also may be born again to a true imitation of our Divine Redeemer. I ask the same of 
all your fathers and brothers whom I embrace in the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Nocera de' Pagani, February 22, 1749." 

The Redemptoristine nuns at Scala had, of course, been deeply concerned about the application for approbation, and 
must have written to Sportelli, asking whether the approbation would include them He wrote in February, 1749, assuring them 
that they would certainly be as highly approved by such an authoritative decision as the Congregation of Alphonsus, and added 
a bit of flattery that must have been pleasing to the worthy nuns: "There is no need of doctors and theologians to understand that 
once our rule is approved, yours is also. Any little common sense will tell you that, and you have enough wisdom to govern a 
world. Mannarini has gone to Rome with recommendations and money, but obtained nothing, whereas Father Villani went in 
the greatest poverty and God helped him in such a way that in a very short time and at the first meeting the rules were fully 
approved, the title of Saint Savior alone being changed to avoid confusion with the Canons Regular, who have been laboring a 
long time under the title of the Most Holy Savior. And they were approved with such force that not even the brief of his 
Holiness was necessary for the substance of the approbation, but it will be secured for greater solemnity. To this effect the 
rector major has sent 150 ducats to Rome to pay the fee, although we expect that the brief will be obtained without charge." 
Sportelli explained to the nuns later, in a letter of February 19, 1749, that by speaking of the nuns as being approved together 
with the Congregation of men, he meant of course that the approbation would include them before God and conscience, though 
not in the eyes of men and according to external law. 

After the decision of the Cardinals, it was only left for the Pope to co nf irm it and issue the brief of approbation. Villani 
obtained an audience with the Holy Father, who asked to see a copy of the rule and the decree of the Cardinals. Having read 
both, he commented favorably on the fact that the office of rector major was for life, because this would obviate dissensions 
that often arose in religious orders. Then he authorized the drawing up of the brief of approbation 

In the preparation of the brief, one last error or intentional change on the part of the secretary of briefs was almost 
permitted to pass. He wrote into the decree of the Holy Father these words: "We have no intention of approving the institute, 
but only the rules and constitutions." Villani, ever on the alert, saw the sentence before it was too late, but, though he was 
crushed by the thought that it meant that one half of his purpose in coming to Rome was thus nullified, he did not know what to 
do. His friend Muscari immediately took him to one of the Cardinals of the Council, who called for the secretary, pointed out 
the error, and wrote on the document with his own hand that the Pope was approving both the rule and the institute. 

One month after the decision of the Cardinals, on February 25, 1749, Pope Benedict XIV placed the seal of his 
apostolic authority on the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. His brief outlined the scope and history of the 
Congregation, contained a copy of the rule, and ended with the formal announcement that he "by his apostolic authority 
confirmed and approved the institute and rule of the Congregation, under the title of the Most Holy Redeemer. Given at Rome 
at St. Mary Major's, under the ring of the Fisherman, the twenty-fifth day of February, in the year one thousand seven hundred 
and forty-nine, the ninth of our pontificate." 

There was only one shadow upon the joy of Alphonsus over the great victory Villani had won in the name of his still 
youthful Congregation. He had secretly but strongly urged Villani to have him removed from the office of rector major. His 
desire was to be ungratified, for in the brief of approbation he was expressly designated as "perpetual rector major." It is 
probable that Villani himself had seen to having these words inserted, knowing the blessings that would attend the 
Congregation so long as Alphonsus was its head. On February 21, 1749, he had written to his beloved father: "God wants you 
to carry the cross until death. To oppose it would be to oppose God's will. Since your reverence is appointed rector major in 
perpetuity, you must be patient and bow your head under the yoke of the cross. My father, let us not speak of this any more. I 
have thought that you were bound to it by duty, justice and gratitude." 

Despite the burden he would have to carry to the end, the joy of Alphonsus was real. He had failed to obtain the 
approbation of a king, but God had seen fit to give him the far more comforting and reassuring approbation of His 
representative on earth. The Congregation now had upon it the seal of God. 



CHAPTER X 


RULES AND SPIRIT OF THE CONGREGATION 


The fact that in 1749 the Congregation of Alphonsus had taken such definite form that its make-up could be minutely 
examined by the authorities at Rome and duly approved, brings up the question of how Alphonsus and his advisers had brought 
to completion the work of formulating the rule. The rule of a religious institute can be no haphazard or general or flexible 
outline of principles; it must state definitely the scope of the order or congregation; it must define the means by which the 
purpose is to be obtained; it must, if it is to be effective, give exact practical directions as to the daily life of the subjects, both 
for their own sanctification and the salvation of other souls. 

The origin of the rule of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer (as it was called after the approbation of 1749) 
as well as of that of the Redemptoristine nuns, was, as has been seen, the revelations of Sister Maria Celeste. In those 
revelations the spirit of the new institute was clearly made known; moreover, an outline of the rules was manifested. Both 
Alphonsus, the founder of the new Congregation, and Falcoia, his spiritual director, believed in the authenticity of the 
revelations of Sister Celeste. They accepted, as from God Himself, the revelations concerning the spirit the new institute was 
to have, and with the same confidence that the rule itself was revealed, made it, as it were, the framework around which they 
arranged precisions and adaptations necessary for clearness and practicability. Alphonsus never intended to compose an 
entirely new rule; all his words on the subject indicate that he was merely preparing the rule revealed to Sister Celeste for 
practical application in his Congregation. To read the text of the Redemptorist rule of today side by side with the revelations of 
Sister Celeste is to see that substantially they are the same. 

Sister Celeste, under the inspiration of God, wrote the rule for the new Congregation twice. The first time was in 1725, 
when the plan of the new institute was first revealed to her. It was sent to Falcoia, her director at the time, who never returned 
it. Then, in 1731, when the negotiations for the introduction of the new rule were resumed by Alphonsus under the authority of 
the bishop of Scala, Falcoia asked Sister Celeste to write the rule again. At first she was unable to do so, but one day after 
Holy Communion, enlightened by God, she did so in the space of two hours, adding constitutions and practical developments to 
the repetition of what had been written before. It was from these basic rules and constitutions, written by Sister Celeste under 
the inspiration of God, that Alphonsus and Falcoia drew up the complete rules and constitutions of the Congregation of the 
Most Holy Redeemer. That such additions and amplifications were necessary is clear from the fact that the revealed rule 
contained only the ascetical principles and directions that were to guide the new institute, and had only the most general 
indications of what its practical regimen was to be. 

It is not easy to determine now just what was the exact share of Alphonsus and Falcoia in the adaptation and 
amplification of the revealed rules and constitutions of Sister Celeste. We know that Falcoia kept the original transcription of 
Sister Celeste until his death. He and Alphonsus worked together over it, partly in personal meetings, but more by 
correspondence. InaroomofFalcoia's episcopal residence there is an inscription which reads: "In this room Mgr. Falcoia and 
Alphonsus de' Liguori worked together on the diocesan statutes and the rule of the Most Holy Redeemer." As for the 
correspondence, we have many of Falcoia's letters, but unfortunately those written by Alphonsus to him are lost. From 
Falcoia's letters we gather that Alphonsus scarcely ever wrote to him without bringing up some questions pertaining to the rule 
he was preparing, according to his promise to subject all his decisions to the approval of his spiritual director. 

It would seem that Falcoia had left the composition of the parts to be added and the elaboration of the original of Sister 
Celeste in great part to Alphonsus, and stood by as critic and commentator. On a few points they disagreed, and these 
disagreements themselves show Alphonsus to have been the principal author of the revisions. For example, Falcoia was in 
favor of making teaching in the schools a part of the work of the Congregation; he also desired the habit to be like that revealed 
to Sister Celeste; Alphonsus differed with him, but did not press his point until after Falcoia's death, when he immediately 
struck from the rule both the directions on teaching and on the habit. With regard to the regimen of subjects, Sister Celeste's 
rule said only that "superiors should imitate Christ in His infinite charity and kindness in governing their subjects." This 
principle was kept, and both Alphonsus and Falcoia agreed that the imitation of Christ on the part of superiors and subjects 
should take the practical form of government which Christ gave to the Church. In this matter, of course, Falcoia was more 
experienced than Alphonsus, and rendered him valuable service. Taken as a whole, however, it is quite clear that the rules 
approved by Pope Benedict XIV and the constitutions added by the various chapters, as well as the rule approved for the 
Redemptoristine nuns, are the composition of Alphonsus. 

It is also difficult to ascertain just when the various parts of the rules as they are in force today were completed and put 
into effect. Fourteen manuscripts of parts of the original rules and constitutions are preserved today in the Redemptorist 



archives in Rome. Of these, the tenth, "on the giving of missions," is written by Alphonsus. The seventh, dealing with the 
government of the Congregation, is in the handwriting of Falcoia, and also part of the fourteenth, on certain points of community 
life. The others are copies, a few parts by Father Villani and Brother Vitus Curtius, but for the most part made by unidentified 
writers. When the original members of the Congregation gathered at Scala, a "Manner of living" (Modus vivendi) was drawn 
up and followed strictly. A copy of this is still preserved, and shows that from the start the members lived not according to the 
lights and inspirations of each individual, but according to a rather complete and binding schedule. In March, 1733, Alphonsus 
wrote to Falcoia: "I am sending, as agreed, the draft of the rule." This draft with two others which make it complete, is the 
work of Alphonsus and is still preserved. It contains an introduction on the purpose and end of the institute, an outline of what 
it is and of its rules, and the list of twelve monthly virtues to be practised, and of thirteen constitutions. This copy of the rules 
(without the constitutions), approved by the general meeting of 1747 and corrected by Alphonsus himself, was taken by Villani 
to Rome, and with the changes made there received the approbation of the Pope. Here and there in this draft the reader is 
referred to the "Manner of living" for further precision and details. It is evident that as early as 1733 Alphonsus had completed 
an elaboration of the rule revealed to Sister Celeste. Falcoia was to revise, correct, and return it to Alphonsus, but he never 
did so. 

Whether his other work was too heavy or he could not quite settle on what corrections he wished to make is not clear; 
but through the next ten years we find Alphonsus and his subjects making recurrent efforts to get him to return the corrected 
draft of the rule which had been sent to him in 1733. He wrote to Alphonsus on September 14, 1733: "My recent troubles have 
not allowed me to adapt the rules. I hope to find time before long. Be patient in the meantime and guide yourselves by what you 
have written." Two weeks later he wrote again: "I would have set to work earnestly on the rules, had not pressing 
circumstances stood in the way." In January, 1734, he was still looking for time, for he wrote: "Pray for me in my laborious 
occupations . . . But I am not forgetful of the rules which, I trust in God, I shall be able to send you soon." He had done nothing 
by March, 1734, writing to Alphonsus: "Concerning the rules, have patience: I will make haste with the work as soon as I can. 
Pray that everything may be entirely according to the Heart of Jesus." Alphonsus no doubt kept urging him to set to work on the 
revision, for the letters of Falcoia begin to reflect a little impatience. On July 1, 1734, he wrote: "I am mindful of all your 
reasons for urging me to give you back the rules, but you don't know all my present worries and the preoccupations of my mind. 
Be patient a little longer and be assured that I am hoping to bring them to you." Once more on October 5, 1734, he wrote: "It is 
not time yet to give you the rules. Have patience a little longer for the love of Jesus Christ. If I die in the meantime, I hope you 
will be able to find them in the drawer of my desk." 

In the meantime, Alphonsus was using the original sketch of Sister Celeste and elaborating it himself as need arose. In 
1736 he wrote a summary of the scope of the institute and its chief rules and sent it to the Marquis of Montallegre, when there 
was momentary hope of getting an approbation from the king. At the process of beatification, Villani testified of the house at 
Ciorani, where he entered in 1737: "In this house we lived in community, having no written rules, but with regular observance 
as in the house of the most strict religious." But Alphonsus was still hoping that Falcoia would send back the original draft with 
the completions and corrections, in 1740. On September 25, 1740, Sportelli wrote to Falcoia from Ciorani: "I earnestly beg 
you to be good enough to write the constitutions on the minister and the procurator and to send them to us for the better service 
of God in this poor house." Again on February 18, 1741, Sportelli wrote to one of his confreres: "Next Monday his lordship 
(Falcoia) will go to Vico where I shall join him I hope the occasion will be a favorable one for completing the rules." Falcoia 
finally died in 1743 without having returned the draft of the rule which Alphonsus had sent him in 1733. 

Immediately after his death, at the meeting in which Alphonsus was elected rector major, it was decreed "that one of the 
fathers be appointed to gather the rules and constitutions left scattered" by Falcoia. In September of the same year the first 
meeting of the fathers of the Congregation was held under the presidency of Alphonsus, now rector major, to put them in shape. 
It is evident that by this time there was a fairly complete outline of the rule known to all, because in Mazzini's report of the 
meeting held in May after the death of Falcoia, the phrases are used: "As we are commanded by our constitutions," "as our rule 
prescribes." 

The meeting in September was short and confined itself to accepting the rules and constitutions then ready. A second 
meeting was held on August 26, 1744, for the same purpose. In 1746, while Alphonsus was ill at Iliceto, a general meeting was 
called at Ciorani by the other fathers, but Alphonsus dissolved it and nullified its deliberations because it acted contrary to the 
rules already in force. 

In 1747 the most important general meeting was held in regard to the rules. It opened at Ciorani on October 17, and 
eight fathers were present. The original rule and constitutions, drawn up according to the twelve monthly virtues and with the 
long constitution on "Missions" were read and approved. Then twenty-five statutes were added among which the following are 
of particular interest: "VI — On Saturdays, in all our houses, let there be a sermon on the Blessed Virgin or the relating of 
some miracle concerning her. VIII — In scholastic theology, St. Thomas must be chiefly followed. XXIII — On missions, and 
also on the exercises outside of missions, there should always be a sermon on the Blessed Virgin, since experience has shown 
that this is always very effective." 

The rules and constitutions approved at the meeting of 1747 were arranged under the headings of the twelve virtues, 



one for each month of the year: Faith, Hope, Charity, Love of Neighbor, Poverty, Chastity, Obedience, Humility, Mortification, 
Recollection, Prayer, Self-denial, and Love of the Cross. This was according to the revealed rule of Sister Celeste, with the 
exception of the first three virtues, which Alphonsus added to fill out the year. As early as 1736 he had put this into effect, 
because in the memorandum sent to the Marquis de Montallegre, he says: "The constitutions prescribe twelve virtues to be 
practiced . .. Every week each one makes a day of retreat." WhenVillani went to Rome in 1749 seeking the approbation of the 
Pope, he took with him the rule in this form without the constitutions; and before the approbation was given, it had to be 
changed, not in substance and character, but in style and arrangement, so that it came back written in legal form At the first 
general chapter of 1749, the constitutions were brought into conformity with the approved rule, and from that time on the 
Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer had a complete and definite written rule, with all the necessary constitutions. 

It is said rightly, therefore, that the Redemptorist rule came from God. He revealed it to Sister Celeste; then He sent 
Alphonsus, who had prepared himself for the work by years of prayer, mortification and zeal, to take what had been revealed 
and build it up into a complete guide for the daily life of the subjects of his Congregation. 

There is a divine appropriateness in the fact that Alphonsus was the man chosen to bring to practical fulfillment a rule 
whose first and most essential purpose was to raise up special imitators of the Divine Redeemer. Long before he met Sister 
Celeste, long before he dreamed of founding a Congregation, he had made the imitation of Christ the aim and end of his whole 
life. The predominant characteristic of his saintly life was love for Jesus Christ; this it was that made him spend hours in 
prayer before the Blessed Sacrament every day, even before he was ordained; this made him eager to renounce his nobility, his 
family, his position in the world, that he might love and serve Christ better; this made him long to become an apostle, that he 
might make Christ more known and loved by others. This, too, was the foundation of his childlike devotion to the Mother of 
God. 

During the early years of his priesthood, then, we see him perfecting the image of Christ which he had created in his 
soul. He became poor, so poor that he was often ridiculed for his simple and humble garb, because he had worn the raiment of 
the rich before. He became the friend of the poor, going into the streets, the barracks of soldiers, the shops of workingmen, to 
speak in a simple Christlike fashion of the things of God, to men who had seldom heard such things before. Above all he kept 
practicing a burning love for Christ, especially directed to the Sacred Humanity, that made him more like Him every day. 

This was the man chosen by God to lead a new Congregation of imitators of Christ. It was never difficult for his 
subjects to know to what they were called, because Alphonsus kept the picture before them Yet he did so with such 
unconsciousness of mind, such unfeigned humility, such fearfulness that he might not be all that he should be, such complete 
submission to his director, that none could doubt his true greatness. The following letter of Father Sportelli, written to 
Alphonsus June 19, 1739, from the side of Falcoia, speaks volumes: "It is the wish of his lordship that you pay no attention to 
the anguish of mind that afflicts you, and that you try not to resist it in order to be freed from it. Rather bow your head with 
humility, and take shelter under the mantle of Mary most holy, and beneath the cross of Christ. Do not worry so much about 
doubtful points concerning the rules, for with God's help difficulties will be solved little by little. Should there, however, be 
something or other tormenting you, write to his lordship about it, but the main thing is to be free from worry. In regard to the 
brothers, and others, do not spend time wondering whether this or that is better, but be more at ease and command them 
whatever you think right, with simplicity of heart and without losing your peace of mind. Try to instil into them, and also by 
means of the words you have written, an obedient spirit, and gradually they will acquire that blind obedience from which good 
always flows and never evil. 

"Judging by your letter you look upon yourself as the weakest of all, and his lordship rejoices in that and looks forward 
to the day when you will be able to say from your heart, as Our Lord says of Himself: 'I am a worm and no man.' Lastly, he 
recommends that you take very good care of your health, and for that purpose forbids you to use bitter herbs with your food, 
which interfere with digestion and are therefore harmful to your head and system He learned from me that you are bound by 
certain vows, and he believes that these also cause you to worry. Now he wants to know them all, and also what penances, 
cilicia, etc., you have been using. He assures you that it will be kept secret, and he will tell you which mortifications you may 
practice. He would certainly like to confer with you by word of mouth, but these are not the days for you to travel. He has not 
the least doubt about your good will to become a saint, nor that you are walking the sure road of holy obedience to become one. 
He is much pleased with your dispositions, but it also falls under obedience to take care of your health, because thereby you 
will be more capable of serving God and employing your strength for His greater glory and honor." 

Again on July 10, 1739, Sportelli wrote: "In regard to mortifications Monsignore says that you must not ask yourself 
whether they are for the benefit of the soul or of the body, for his love extends to both. He allows you to take the discipline 
every day, but not to blood, and during the novena of the Most Holy Savior, if you are well, to take it once to blood. He wishes 
that you make the novena especially in an interior way, meditating on the divine virtues. For the mortifications which you ask 
about, to be made in the refectory, he says that once a week is often enough to kiss the feet, to take your meal sitting on the 
floor, or to lick it; and you may go without fruit twice a week." 

His humility kept him in constant anxiety as to whether he was doing enough to please God. His own worries and 
doubts are reflected in this beautiful passage from a letter of Falcoia, written in March, 1733: "My son, submerge yourself in 



the sea of Christ's Blood and in the ocean of divine love and mercy. I want you to remain submerged in it to the point of being 
unable to breathe. Do you know what these words mean: the mercy and love of God? Do you know what this means: the blood 
of Jesus has become your own? Whom do you fear? Why do you feel as though you were being choked? Dilate your heart; do 
not listen to these promptings of the poisonous serpent of hell. We shall live in God during an eternity of bliss; we shall see the 
beauty of the uncreated divine Being; we shall be in the company of Our Savior and of His Blessed Mother. Then be at peace 
and be cheerful; be ever joyfully exultant." 

His zeal could not be content with all the work he was doing in his own land; it made him want to travel to the ends of 
the earth in quest of souls. He even wrote of this to his director, apparently with some hope of being permitted to go to pagan 
lands, for the reply was written by Falcoia on July 20, 1734: "Your inspiration (to go to the Cape of Good Hope) comes from 
God, but I wish it to have a wider scope. Why do you want to help these abandoned souls at the Cape, and not preferably those 
who live in like necessity and equally abandoned throughout Africa, Asia, America, in unknown countries, and in our own 
Europe?. .. Why, my dear son, do you not feel sorry for these as well?.. . Let us promote the growth of our institute as much as 
we can with God's grace, and we shall be able to help many souls, and even all of them" 

These contemporary documents destroy all doubt as to whether the humility and mortification and zeal of Alphonsus 
have been magnified with the passage of years. An analysis of all such records gives us this simple formula of his sanctity: It 
was based on the love of Jesus Christ. That love made him wish to conceal himself, to deny himself, to make himself suffer as 
Christ had suffered in order to exclude all self from his love. It made him strive to conform himself perfectly to Christ, 
according to his own principle: "The perfection of man consists in his love of God, but the perfection of love consists in 
willing what God wills and nothing else." It made him a living flame of zeal for souls, especially for abandoned souls whom 
he considered dearest of all to the heart of the Redeemer. It made him fearful and anxious lest he might not persevere in his 
love, for he considered perseverance a distinct grace to be given by God. Therefore he applied himself with his whole heart to 
using the means of perseverance, the means that would make it impossible for God to refuse him the grace of perseverance; and 
he summed up all these means of perseverance in one word: prayer. In his prayers, he trusted boundlessly in the Mother of God 
to gain for him all the graces he would ever need. "You need not be surprised," he tells his readers in the preface to one of his 
books, "that I pray for love and perseverance always; for I know that these two gifts are distinct from one another, that they are 
equally necessary, that they are sufficient for all my needs." That is the simple outline of the sanctity of Alphonsus; and the key 
to the explanation of his whole life. 

It is not strange that this simple yet exalted formula of sanctity used by Alphonsus should come together with the 
revelations of the new Congregation given to Sister Celeste, and create a rule of which Pope Benedict XIV could say, "anyone 
keeping this rule will be a saint." 

The central feature of the rule of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer — that which may be called its "spirit 
and life" — is the imitation of the life and virtues of Jesus Christ. The name itself indicates this, and all the spiritual directions 
that were revealed point to it as the purpose of its existence. 

It is true, of course, that all religious orders and congregations have in a general sense the same spirit and the same 
objectives, viz., the sanctification of their members, and the salvation of souls. In so far as it is impossible to sanctify one's 
soul without imitating Christ, every religious institute presupposes this as a part of its purpose. However, different institutes 
place emphasis on different means; both the theoretical content of their rules and the practical life of their members combine to 
form what is called "the spirit of the institute," and the spirit of one institute differs largely from the spirit of another. 

The Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer places exceptional and explicit emphasis on the imitation of Jesus 
Christ, and the lives of its members are to manifest this in an unmistakable way. Its rules and constitutions hark back to it again 
and again. The original manuscript and drafts of the rules are modelled on the life of the Savior, declaring: "All the rules and 
constitutions and the mode of government should be accommodated to the life of Jesus." The same is enunciated in the rules as 
they are written today in these words: "Truly and properly the spirit of the Congregation lies in the imitation of Christ." God 
had said to Sister Maria Celeste: "Be on earth the true image of My Only-begotten Son, Who is the sole head and the originator 
of this order which shall have no other laws than those of justice and truth observed by Him while He lived in the world." And 
St. Alphonsus opens his description of the true Redemptorist with the words: "The end of the institute of the Most Holy 
Redeemer is to follow as closely as possible the footsteps and example of Jesus Christ, Whose life in this world was one of 
detachment and mortification, full of sufferings and contempt." 

This imitation of Christ is to express itself first by the virtue of charity, i. e., by a fervent love of God and an intense 
zeal for souls, and secondly, by willingness and even eagerness to suffer for God and to sacrifice oneself for the salvation of 
souls. The love of God is to be expressed by special devotion to the Humanity of Christ, His incarnation and birth. His passion 
and death, and above all, His eucharistic presence upon the altar. The rules are very explicit in their directions as to how these 
devotions are to be reinforced by the practice of daily mortification, by self-contempt, and by the willing acceptation of insults 
and privations, as all these things were evident in the life of the Savior. "This," said Our Lord to Sister Maria Celeste, "is the 
spirit of the Congregation; self-contempt in which consists true humility and poverty." Alphonsus echoed the same principle 
when he wrote in the True Redemptorist : "Whoever, then, would enter our Congregation, must be firm in the resolution to 



suffer, and to suffer much, so that he may not later give way to temptations, and feel himself oppressed by the sufferings and 
inconveniences of the poor and mortified life which is led in our Congregation." The rule affords ample opportunity for the 
practice of humility and self-contempt; it prescribes that the Redemptorist sweep his own room, make his own bed, wash the 
dishes and wait at table. It outlines a whole schedule of little acts of mortification which he is to impose upon himself. 

The love of neighbor is to show itself like that of the Redeemer in special zeal for the most abandoned souls. The work 
of the institute is restricted to the preaching of missions and equivalent works of zeal and these are always in favor of the most 
abandoned, just as the Redeemer sought out the poor and lowly. This was made known as the purpose of the institute in the first 
revelations to Sister Celeste, and from the beginning Alphonsus had his mind made up on it. His spiritual director, Bishop 
Falcoia, wanted the work to include teaching in schools; Alphonsus tolerated this out of deference to Falcoia for a while, but 
dropped it as soon as he could. His Congregation was to be for the saving of the poor; he himself preached more missions than 
any of the other original members; and he preferred those missions that were in out-of-the-way places where the people had 
little spiritual care. With the preaching of missions to the people he combined retreats to religious and to the clergy, because 
the permanence of his own mission work was to depend on them 

Because the chief purpose of the Congregation is the preaching of missions to the poor, Alphonsus insisted on 
simplicity in its members, simplicity in their lives so that the poor would be drawn to them, and simplicity in their preaching so 
that the least educated might be won by their words. Having directed everything towards the winning of the poor and the 
abandoned, it was natural that he should require his missionaries to love the confessional, where the fruits of their preaching 
would be gathered. He commanded that on the missions, Redemptorists hear all the confessions themselves, and he set the 
example, as has been seen, by hearing confessions on his missions often from twelve to fifteen hours a day. 

Lastly his own belief in the necessity of the grace of perseverance led him to incorporate in the Redemptorist rule 
innumerable provisions for prayer, the great means of perseverance. "The Redemptorist," he says, "is to be a Carthusian at 
home and an apostle abroad." For this reason the rule prescribes a ten day retreat each year, spent in silence and meditation, 
and one day of retreat every month. Silence is to be observed in the houses of the Congregation as a means to recollection; and 
particularly for three hours in the afternoon in memory of the Savior's three hours on the cross. Three meditations are to be 
made each day, in the morning, afternoon, and evening. Spiritual reading is prescribed once a day for half an hour, and at least 
five decades of the rosary are to be said. A visit to the Blessed Sacrament and the Blessed Virgin must be made every day, and 
an examination of conscience in the morning and the evening. At the season of Advent and Christmas, special devotions in 
honor of the Infancy of Christ are prescribed, and during the year the evening meditation is made on the Passion of Christ. 

With all the rest, every Redemptorist must possess an exceptional devotion to the Mother of God, whom Alphonsus 
made the patroness of the Congregation under the title of the Im maculate Conception. In the morning and evening prayers, there 
are special prayers to the Mother of God. Every Saturday is to be observed as Mary's day by abstinence from meat, and the 
same abstinence is to be practised on the vigils of all her great feasts. On their missions and other exercises of devotion a 
sermon on the Blessed Mother must always be preached, and every Redemptorist is expected to do all in his power to spread 
devotion to her among the faithful. Alphonsus even required of the first Redemptorists that they make a vow to defend the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, which had not yet been defined by the Church. He asked that the same zeal for Mary's 
honor, and the same devotion to her that characterized his life, be evidenced in every one of his spiritual sons. 

This is the substance of the rule that became the authorized schedule of daily life for the members of the Congregation 
of the Most Holy Redeemer when it was approved by Pope Benedict XIV in the year 1749. Since that time it has made many 
saints: three Redemptorists have been canonized; nine have been declared Venerable; ten have received the official title of 
"Servant of God." Cardinal Aloysius Masella, Prefect of the Congregation that supervises the beatification of saints, has said: 
"Of all religious orders, and there are a great many of them, none has produced so many modern saints as that of St. 
Alphonsus." And Alphonsus himself has had this to say about every member of the Congregation who perseveres in his 
vocation: "I am certain that Jesus has prepared a beautiful place in paradise for those who die in the Congregatioa In this 
world we shall be poor, despised, and looked upon as fools and imprudent persons; but in the next our lot will be different. . . 
Jesus has chosen us to be the great ones of His court." 



CHAPTER XI 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 

(1750-1762) 


The encouragement and confidence given to Alphonsus and the members of his Congregation by the approbation of 
Pope Benedict XIV in 1749 can hardly be exaggerated. It came at a time when they were conscious of their instability; when, 
lacking the king's approbation, they could easily have been disbanded by him, and the whole Congregation dissolved. With the 
Pope's approbation, it would be impossible for the king to drive them out of existence because, if he suppressed them in his 
own dominions, they would have a right to transfer their institute to some other field. 

All recognized that after the approbation the immediate need was for a general chapter in which the rule could be 
accepted by all, and the constitutions brought into conformity with it. A "chapter" is the canonical term used for a meeting of all 
the members of an order or congregation, or of representatives of all the members, for deliberating and deciding on matters of 
importance in the regulation of the whole institute. There had been general meetings of the Congregation in 1743 and 1747, but 
these could not be called genuine chapters because the Congregation was as yet in the process of formation and not yet 
canonically approved. Therefore, the meeting of 1749 was the first canonical chapter in the history of the Congregation 

The feeling of security resulting from the approbation was expressed in the acts of the chapter, among which we read: 
"Now that the rules and institute have been approved by the Holy See, we look upon our Congregation as really inaugurated." 
In another place the acts announce: "The Congregation is said to begin now." The chapter was held in the house at Ciorani. It 
lasted one week and consisted of fourteen sessions. All the fathers and students who were stationed at Ciorani, or free to come 
from the other houses, were admitted to the first sessions, in which the approved rule was accepted, and points of general 
interest discussed and settled. The highest n u m b er of participants in any session was twenty-eight. The later sessions, attended 
by representative members of the Congregation, worked on the adapting of the constitutions to the rule. 

The first action of the chapter was the resignation of all officeholders, from Alphonsus as rector major down to the 
consultors of the individual houses, so that all could renew their vows under the approved rule, re-elect the superiors, and thus 
make "a new beginning" not only in theory but in fact. It is doubtful whether this was in any way necessary, because the decree 
of approbation had not nullified the previous acts of the Congregation, and had even confirmed Alphonsus in office by giving 
him the title of "rector major perpetuus ." Nevertheless it was thought to be a prudent thing to do, and when the resignations 
were tendered, "all the professed members of the Congregation accepted the rule approved by the Holy See, and renewed 
according to its tenor the vows of chastity, poverty and obedience, and the vow and oath of perseverance in the Congregation." 

The same evening Alphonsus was re-elected rector major. All the professed were allowed to vote, and he received 
every vote except his own and one other. Then the consultors general were elected and the choice fell on Villani, Cafaro, 
Sportelli, Rossi, Mazzini and Muscari. After that, the rector major appointed the rectors of the four houses: Rossi for Ciorani, 
Fiocchi for Nocera, Cafaro for Iliceto, and Margotta for Caposele. Finally the members of each house elected their 
representatives for the remaining sessions of the chapter, in which the constitutions and statutes were to be cast into final form 
A few of the important decisions of the chapter over and above the reenactment of those passed in the meeting of 1743, as 
mentioned above, were that the vows were to be renewed every year on the feasts of Christmas and the Most Holy Redeemer, 
that preference should always be given to missions in country places and smaller cities when choice was possible, and that the 
Blessed Mother under the title of the Immaculate Conception was to be patroness of the institute. 

The chapter also settled the program of studies and training for the aspirants to the new institute. Before this time it 
could hardly be said that there was a regular theological school for students preparing for the priesthood. Most of those who 
had applied were already priests and had only to make a novitiate. It is certain, however, that in 1747 there were some 
students, because Cafaro, who was novice master at Iliceto at the time, informed Mazzini on January 7 of that year that he was 
preparing a course in dogmatic theology and expected to have ten students in the fall. It seems moreover from another letter of 
Cafaro that there were younger students taking the classical course at Ciorani even before the chapter of 1749. This was no 
doubt the first preparatory college of the Redemptorists. At the time of the chapter, the novitiate was at Pagani, the theological 
students were at Iliceto under Cafaro, and the younger students at Ciorani. 

Shortly after the chapter, the house of studies was transferred to Pagani. This necessitated making many changes in the 
house, supplying new furnishings, etc., and the bishop of Nocera, together with a few priests and laymen of Pagani, supplied 
the funds for that purpose. In 1751, Alphonsus himself left Ciorani and took up his residence at Pagani, for by that time he was 



ready to begin teaching his own Moral Theology. 

The sense of stability and permanence gained from the approbation and the first chapter was complemented by a large 
number of applications for membership in the Congregation. "Glory be to the Father," wrote Alphonsus to Margotta on January 
28, 1750, "we have so many postulants that we cannot accept any more!" With his own institute so firmly set for the future, he 
began to think of obtaining approbation for the Redemptoristines, whom he had founded one year before the Redemptorists, and 
whose rule had the same origin in the revelations of Sister Maria Celeste. By the year 1750, there were twenty-three choir 
sisters and seven lay members in the community at Scala, and they were devoted to work for the most abandoned souls by 
prayer and penance in the solitude of their convent. Alphonsus therefore advised Mother Mary Raphael, superioress of the 
Redemptoristines, to send a petition to Rome for the papal approbation. He himself wrote at the same time to the king of 
Naples, asking him to support the petition of the nuns at Scala. Whether the king had anything to do with it or not we do not 
know, but the Pope entrusted the petition of Mother Mary Raphael to the Congregation of the Council, which turned it over to 
the same Cardinal Besozzi who had reported favorably on the petition of Alphonsus for the approbation of the Redemptorists. 
Cardinal Besozzi again gave a favorable report, and on June 8, 1750, Pope Benedict XIV signed the brief of approbatioa The 
reception of the news at the convent was followed by great rejoicing and was a means of putting an end to any lingering dissent 
over the introduction of the new rule. Since then the Congregation of Redemptoristines has steadily grown until today there are 
about 800 sisters living in twenty-seven convents. Three of these convents are in British countries, one at Chudleigh in South 
Devon, England, one in Dublin, Ireland, and one overlooking the famous Basilica of St. An ne de Beaupre, in charge of the 
Redemptorist Fathers, near Quebec, Canada. The Redemptoristines are strictly contemplative, never being permitted to leave 
their enclosure, where prayer and penance for others are the object of their lives. 

The year 1750 gave occasion to bishops, priests and laity alike to thank God for the founding of the new Congregation 
of missionaries. On May 5, 1749, Pope Benedict XIV had issued a proclamation declaring the year 1750 to be a holy year, and 
urged upon all bishops the necessity of preparing the faithful for the indulgences that might be gained by having missions 
throughout their dioceses. The bishops responded by innumerable applications to missionary orders and congregations for 
apostolic men to evangelize their people. For the next two years all the available Redemptorists were kept busy and there were 
many applications that had to be turned down. Alphonsus himself, although called upon for many sisters' retreats, took part in 
as many missions as he could, with the usual result of crowded churches and numerous and extraordinary conversions. The 
jubilee year missions gave new prominence to the young Congregation, and brought many splendid candidates to the door of the 
house at Ciorani asking admission to the novitiate. 

It was also in the year 1750 that Alphonsus struck one of his most telling blows at the dread foe of Jansenism that had 
corrupted devotion in the hearts of the faithful. He did this by the publication of one of his most popular works, entitled The 
Glories of Mary. Those who read the volume today are sometimes inclined to underestimate its value for two reasons: first, 
because they have been taught to accept from childhood the fundamental doctrines it lays down and do not realize the nature 
and extent of the errors against which it was an irrefutable answer in its day; and secondly, because they do not understand the 
reason that induced Alphonsus to use so many strange legends and stories in illustration of the doctrines he was defending. 
Once one understands the historical situation that called forth the book, it will be seen as one of the most significant treatises in 
the history of the Church. 

Everyone knows that Jansenism made religion a service of unmitigated fear. The Jansenists were closely allied to the 
predestinationists; they denied that Christ died for all; they maintained that free will was not necessary for merit; they held that 
if God gives grace to a soul it cannot be resisted; and they said that some of the commandments are impossible of fulfillment. 
They carried to a logical conclusion these terrifying doctrines by saying that no one was worthy to receive Holy Communion 
frequently; that confessors should refuse or defer absolution indefinitely — that is, until perfect satisfaction had been made for 
sin; and above all that the Mother of Christ was helpless to assist those who prayed to her for grace. This last doctrine had 
been preached by men of prominence and distinction, and the result was a widespread lessening of devotion to the Mother of 
God, even in a country famous throughout history for its love of Mary and its unnumerable shrines in her honor. 

The missions taught Alphonsus both the necessity and the efficacy of devotion to the Mother of God. Besides being 
convinced by faith of the destined place of the Mother of the Redeemer in the scheme of salvation, he saw the truth concretely 
attested by the conversion of thousands of sinners through prayers to the "Refuge of Sinners." The need was, therefore, both for 
a restatement of Catholic doctrine on the subject in answer to the Jansenists, and the presentation of thoughts that would arouse 
devotion in the hearts of all from whom it had been taken by the heretical teachers of the day. For the first purpose he took as 
the outline of his book the invocations of the Salve Regina. This was done because, in their zeal to destroy devotion to the 
Mother of God, Jansenistic writers had taken particular exception to the invocations of this prayer. Luther had called it a 
"tissue of errors and impiety," and a writer of the time of Alphonsus said that "it is only through a blind respect and party spirit 
that the titles bestowed on Mary in the Salve Regina are maintained. "Without the least fear or compromise Alphonsus took 
each phrase of the Salve Regina, made it the subject of a chapter, and proved that it was neither untruth nor exaggeration, but 
the expression of the confidence God desired His creatures to have in the intercessory power of His Mother. Every possible 
objection that could be raised against confidence in Mary was faced and refuted somewhere under the titles of the book; and 



even the doctrine that God permits all graces to pass through Mary's hands, which is now considered close to being defined by 
the Church, he boldly defended. 

The second need was fulfilled by a popular presentation of stories and anecdotes and legends designed to awaken in 
souls a childlike fervor in their devotion to Mary. Alphonsus combed the writings of the Fathers, the traditions of the people, 
the lives of saints, to find matter that would illustrate the kind of devotion every child of God should have towards His Mother. 
The result was that the tide of Jansenistic influence was turned. An anonymous writer tried to answer some of the propositions 
of The Glories of Mary by publishing a pamphlet in the year 1755, but Alphonsus immediately retorted with his "Response to 
an anonymous writer who has censured the fifth chapter of The Glories of Mary” in which he showed a keenness of 
theological reasoning that could not be refuted. Once more, twenty years later, when he was eighty years old, he entered the 
arena of controversy in defence of the Mother of God. In 1775, a priest named Rolli revived some of the old Jansenistic 
charges against devotion to Mary, and Alphonsus immediately replied with a pamphlet entitled "A Short Answer to the Abbe 
Rolli's attempt at reforming devotion to the Blessed Virgin." 

The work of Alphonsus in defending and spreading devotion to Mary must be called one of the great achievements of 
his life. Many of the doctrines he enunciated, on the basis of sound theological reasoning, have since been accepted by the 
Church universal; much of his own devotion to Mary has passed to his sons, and may be cited as responsible in great part for 
whatever success crowns their work. In the preface of The Glories of Mary Alphonsus lays bare his own intimate convictions 
on the subject, which are important because they reveal one of the great characteristics of his sanctity: "I have seen 
innumerable works of all kinds which treat of the glories of Mary, but finding that they were either rare, voluminous, or did not 
serve the purpose I had in view, I endeavored to collect from as many authors as I could find, the choicest passages extracted 
from the Fathers and theologians, and those which seemed to me to be most to the point, and have put them together in this 
book, in order that the devout may with little trouble and expense enkindle in their hearts the love of Mary; and more 
particularly to furnish priests with matter for their sermons, wherewith to excite others to devotion towards this great Mother. 
Worldly lovers often speak of and praise those whom they love, in order that the object of their affections may be praised and 
extolled by others. There are some who profess to love Mary, and yet seldom either speak of her, or endeavor to excite others 
to love her. Their love cannot be great. It is not thus that the true lovers of this Lady, most worthy of love, act; they desire to 
praise her on all occasions, and to see her loved by the whole world . . . 'Rejoice then,' exclaims St. Bonaventure (who did so 
much to make the glories of Mary known), 'rejoice, my soul, and be glad in her; for many good things are prepared for those 
who praise her.' Let us therefore always with our heart and voice honor this glorious Mother, in order that we may be led by 
her into the Kingdom of the Blessed." 

The Glories of Mary was received as a welcome vindication by good Christians everywhere. The book had to be 
reprinted ten times in the space of twenty-five years in Naples alone, and since that time has been translated into almost every 
language of the world. It was written when Alphonsus himself felt that his life was nearing its end, for in the preface he says: 
"By my advanced years and feeble health, I feel that I am drawing near the end of my pilgrimage and my entrance into eternity." 
Another having made so frank a statement of physical weakness, might have considered his days of active accomplishment 
over, but it was not so with Alphonsus. 

The next years were some of his most active as a writer and publisher. In 1751 he published his Reflections on the 
Passion, which he had begun writing in 1747 while at the novitiate in Iliceto. In 1753 came the second edition of the great 
work which was more than any other to be the foundation of his right to the title of Doctor of the Church, his Moral Theology. 

It has been suggested that Alphonsus did for the science of moral theology in the eighteenth century what St. Thomas 
Aquinas had done for philosophy in the thirteenth. The latter had brought to an end many of the philosophical controversies that 
had raged around him by a brilliant presentation of fundamental principles and their relation to particular problems. Alphonsus 
Liguori performed a like service for truth in the field of moral theology. When he came upon the scene, writers and thinkers 
were divided into two opposite camps, both of them inclined to be extreme on the important moral question as to what course a 
person may or must follow when he has only probability as to what is right or wrong to guide him. Some said the person in 
doubt must follow the most probable opinion in the doubtful issue, and thus became rigorists; others said he could always 
follow any opinion that was in any way probable at all, and thus became so lax that they could find an argument for almost any 
sort of conduct. This controversy raged back and forth and was at its height when Alphonsus began writing a manual for his 
own students. 

His desire to prepare his students for the missions, with their laborious and exacting demands on confessors, had 
plunged him into the melee of conflicting views on questions of probability. He decided, in 1745, to make a minute 
examination of all the treatises on moral theology he could find, in order to sift, weigh, reason about and decide what should be 
followed. The result of this painstaking research, which occupied every moment he could spare for three years, was two quarto 
volumes of one thousand pages published in 1748 under the title Annotations to the Medulla of Busembaum. In this work he 
already fixed his stand in the middle way between those who said that one in doubt must follow the most probable opinion, and 
those who maintained that one may follow any probable opinion at all. 

It was a singular instance of devotion to the cause of truth at the expense of human respect that made him enlarge the 



work in the year 1753. In the Annotations he had taken a side in one particularly disputed question that was bitterly opposed by 
a prominent priest of the Propaganda at Naples. This priest answered the arguments of Alphonsus in a tract which he sent to 
Pope Benedict Xiy in answer to which he received a laudatory notice from the Pope, although the view of Alphonsus was not 
condemned. In the meantime, however, Alphonsus studied the question more thoroughly and reversed his own opinion. He 
determined to disavow publicly his former teaching and to tell all his readers that he now agreed with his former opponent. His 
friends told him that this was unnecessary, and would lessen his own standing. He scorned the advice and published a 
pamphlet retracting the opinion he had formerly held. The result was the contrary of what had been expected. He was 
immediately recognized as one of the most upright and capable thinkers in the whole field of moral science and was quoted 
with praise by the Pope. On the force of this acclaim he was urged to publish a second enlarged edition of his Moral Theology. 

He determined to do so, but not without preparing himself by almost incredible new researches. For four years he 
confined himself as much as possible at Pagani and devoted all his time not spent in teaching or in his usual exercises of 
devotion, to the study of authors and the preparation of his book. He engaged a Redemptorist who had just been ordained as his 
helper, Father Pascal Amendolara, whose task it was to look up texts and copy extracts that were to be used in the work. The 
young priest gave himself so energetically to the task that he broke down in a few years and finally developed consumption. He 
died at the age of thirty, gentle and cheerful to the end, happy in the thought that he had contributed something to the great work 
of his superior. 

The first volume of the Moral Theology was published in 1753, the second in 1755. The service it rendered to priests 
and confessors is almost incalculable. Perhaps the simplest and clearest expression of what it actually accomplished is to be 
found in the words by which Alphonsus announced the purpose of the work in its preface: "Reading a great number of authors," 
he says, "I have found some who are too indulgent to those who say in the words of Isaias: 'Behold not for us those things that 
are right; speak unto us pleasant things; see errors for us,' and so put pillows under their heads that they may sleep miserably in 
their sins. There can be no doubt but that these theologians do an immense amount of harm to the Church, for the majority of 
those of a lax life follow their maxims. Again I have found other authors who are accustomed to condemn everything which 
does not breathe the most excessive rigor, confuse counsels with precepts, and weigh down men's consciences with new 
commandments, without taking any account of human weakness . . . Each extreme in truth is very dangerous, for the one by 
relaxation opens a broad way to perdition, the other . . . drives souls to ruin by a twofold road, by an erroneous conscience, 
and by despair. Wherefore I thought it good to publish this new work which, amid opinions that are too lax and those that are 
too severe, holds a middle way; a work not so diffuse that it cannot be easily read, nor so brief as to omit many questions 
altogether." What he set out to do, subsequent history reveals that he did well; he cleared the field of extremes, and brought to 
his contemporaries and his followers both principles and practical applications from which the truth could be known. Only a 
man of singular judgment and discernment, of indefatigable energy and scholarship, and of wide experience with and 
knowledge of human nature, could have unravelled the tangle of contradictory views that had confused moral science up to his 
time. It has been said that the science of moral theology may be divided historically into two parts: before and after Alphonsus, 
and that from his time on one could not lay claim to eminence in the field without mastering his work. 

Of course, the Moral Theology of Alphonsus did not go without challenge both from the laxists of his time and the 
Jansenists. By far the most bitter opposition came from the latter, whose errors were most vicious and deeply rooted. Indeed, 
these rigoristic enemies of truth were rendered almost speechless by such principles as this, laid down by Alphonsus, that 
frequent and even daily Comm u nion should be permitted and urged upon those who desire to rid themselves of imperfections 
and to live in union with God. The opposition, however, could not show an infinitesimal part of the clear reasoning, exhaustive 
scholarship, and wide experience that supported the views of Alphonsus. So his work went through nine editions in his own 
lifetime, a remarkable tribute to how much it was both needed and recognized. Pope Benedict XIV declared in a letter of July 
15, 1755, that it would be "of the greatest utility and would win the favor of all," and the prophecy was fulfilled. 

After the second edition of the Moral Theology had been completed in 1755, Alphonsus turned his hand to other works, 
the mere names of which show his many-sided genius. In 1756 he published a Brief Dissertation against Materialists and 
Deists; in 1757 the Italian of the Homo Apostolicus (a book of instructions for priests and confessors), which he published in 
Latin in 1759; in 1758 the Preparation for Death and various Novenas; in 1759 The Great Means of Prayer; in 1760 the 
Selva, or Meditations and Sermon Matter for Priests, and in the same year The True Spouse of Christ, a series of 
conferences and meditations for religious. Besides these there were smaller works from his busy pen during these same years. 
He had made a vow early in his life never to lose a moment of time; the evidence that he did not break the vow is given by the 
list of books he published during these several years. 

He was interrupted once in his work on the Moral Theology by the recurrence of the old issue of royal approbation for 
his Congregation, and he did succeed in getting some recognition, though not what was necessary to make his Congregation 
secure. In the year 1751 the king happened to be on a hunting party in the wooded country about Iliceto, and seeing the house of 
the Redemptorists, asked someone in his party by whom it was owned. The man answered, partly on the strength of rumors he 
had heard and partly from the suggestions of his imagination, that the "castle" belonged to Don Alphonsus Liguori and his 
missionaries who had recently inherited 60,000 ducats (a little less than $60,000). The king expressed both his amazement and 




his anger that such an amount of wealth should have been allowed to fall into the hands of these priests, and immediately 
ordered an investigation. Alphonsus, worried that the dreaded moment of royal suppression might be at hand, himself drew up 
a report of the financial position of the house at Iliceto and his entire society, and when the king saw how much poverty it 
revealed and that the inheritance was a myth, the matter of the investigation was dropped. 

The incident again reminded Alphonsus of the imperative need of royal approbation, and so he prepared a new petition 
and went himself to Naples in 1752 to see that it was presented to the king. "For the last nineteen years," his petition said, 
"Alphonsus Liguori, a Neapolitan priest, and his companions, missionaries of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer, 
have been engaged in helping abandoned people living in the country. They labor on mountain sides, in shepherds' huts, in 
villages most destitute of spiritual care, instructing these poor people by missions and catechism classes and spiritual 
exercises ... At the present time they give as many as forty missions in the nine months of a year or thereabouts that they travel 
the country districts. The good done in the many provinces of the kingdom where these missionaries have preached is 
extraordinary and universal." 

Brancone, the minister for ecclesiastical affairs, helped Alphonsus by every means in his power, but he was not enough 
to break down the prejudices of the king and his council. On September 23, 1752, Alphonsus wrote from Naples: "I have to 
stay waiting here till a week from Sunday. Our affair will come up for settlement next Thursday. Let us pray God that at least 
they let us have the houses, since the Marquis Brancone has hinted to me that we may have to abandon two of them If they do 
leave us our houses, as to income we shall have to conform to the will of God, for the times are evil. If we had not had 
Brancone, perhaps at this very moment we should be dispersed. At the last council the king seems to have spoken the most 
strongly against us." 

When the petition came up before the council, the opinions were all against permitting the new organization to acquire 
or hold property. It was Brancone who saved the institute by suggesting a compromise which found favor with the king. This 
was to allow the Congregation to exist, but to forbid it to acquire any further property, and to take from it the administration of 
what it possessed. This was duly incorporated in a royal decree, by which the four houses at Ciorani, Pagani, Iliceto and 
Caposele, were tolerated, but taken from the control of the Congregation and given into the hands of the respective bishops in 
whose dioceses tire houses were. The bishops were to receive the entire revenue, to pay a pittance to each missionary, and to 
give the rest to the poor. All donations, inheritances, or bequests to the Congregation, were declared thenceforth void. It was in 
reality a decree of spoliation, yet Alphonsus, who had been afraid of complete suppression, was content that the work of his 
Congregation could go on. 

It was this decree that kept before the mind of Alphonsus the need of establishing a house outside the kingdom of 
Naples, so that the Congregation would have a refuge if it was at any moment suppressed by the king. Besides, it was growing 
rapidly; it now had more than sixty members, and it was becoming a problem to place them all and to support them after they 
were sent to one of the four houses. 

Through a good friend among the clergy, a famous colleague of the Propaganda at Naples, Alphonsus was given an 
opportunity to establish a house outside the kingdom of Naples. This man was Nicholas Borgia, who often made retreats at 
Ciorani, and came to Alphonsus for advice in many of his own problems. He suggested that negotiations be undertaken to 
establish the Redemptorists in the Duchy of Beneventum, which was then a part of the Papal States. He even offered to broach 
the matter to the bishop of Montemarano, one of the suffragans of Beneventum, who was his close friend. Alphonsus seized the 
opportunity and sent Villani with Borgia to see the bishop. The latter was enthusiastic over the proposition of his friend, and 
accompanied him and Villani to see Archbishop Pacca of Beneventum in person. 

The archbishop was very obliging. He told his visitors that he had long desired to have missionary priests located in 
his vast diocese, and bade Villani look about and select any site that would seem best for the new foundation. Borgia and 
Villani travelled about the entire neighborhood, and finally their choice fell on a place called Sant' Angelo a Cupolo, where the 
missionaries would not only be situated advantageously for assisting the people around them, and travelling to missions, but 
where the parish priest expressed a strong desire to have the Redemptorists within his parish. Archbishop Pacca agreed to the 
site, and even insisted that while the new monastery was being built, the missionaries live at the archiepiscopal villa. Father 
Villani was made superior of the new foundation, and on April 6, 1755, took up his residence at the villa. The house and 
church were not completed till 1766, but every year until his death, the archbishop himself gave a substantial donation to the 
work. He went to Pagani to make the acquaintance of Alphonsus in 1755, and insisted that he come with a band of his 
missionaries to preach a mission at Beneventum Though he was weak and ill, he did go, and with seventeen other fathers 
preached one of the most memorable missions Beneventum had ever had. "The arrival of Don Alphonsus," said Canon de 
Villa, an eyewitness, "called back to our minds things long since forgotten. The voice of the holy missionary had been 
weakened by age and still more by his excessive labors, but witnessing his burning zeal was enough to soften the hardest hearts 
and to melt them like wax. Beneventum was sanctified, and even evil-doers, who were not a few, became models of devotion." 
A characteristic little incident occurred on the first night of the mission. Alphonsus went out to preach the great sermon, and 
looking around the church, saw that the picture of Our Lady was nowhere to be seen. "The sermon tonight," he said to the 
people, "will make no great impression because Our Lady is absent." After that the picture was placed in the church and 



remained there. 

After the foundation at Sant' Angelo a Cupolo, two houses were offered to Alphonsus in the kingdom of Naples 
between the years 1755 and 1760, one at Rionero and one at Casato. Both had to be refused because of the restrictions that had 
been made by the king. But in 1761, a temporary house was established in Sicily through a strange chain of circumstances. As 
early as 1755, there was question of a house in Sicily, because Alphonsus refers to it in a letter to Father Cajone, May 19th of 
that year. It did not materialize then, but later on, through the forgeries of a swindler, the occasion was created for bringing it 
into existence. It happened thus: a certain schemer wrote a letter to all the bishops of Sicily begging for money to be used in the 
work of the missions, and because Alphonsus Liguori was well known, forged his name to the appeal, thinking thereby to get a 
handsome return. One morning some time later, Alphonsus received a letter from Mgr. Lucchesi, bishop of Girgenti in Sicily, 
in which there was a donation of twenty ducats, sent as if in answer to his appeal. Alphonsus immediately wrote and informed 
the bishop that he had not sent the begging letter and could not therefore keep the money. The bishop replied to this that he was 
not at all sorry for having given the money, and added that he would be delighted if the missionaries of Alphonsus would come 
into his diocese to work for the souls in his care. He added that he himself would pay all the expenses. 

Alphonsus immediately sent Father Paul Blasucci, the brother of the saintly Frater Dominic Blasucci, together with four 
other fathers and two lay-brothers, to this new mission field. The little band encountered great difficulty in trying to reach their 
destination. On the first attempt a storm at sea prevented them from landing at Sicily. When they set out by land over the straits 
of Messina, a second catastrophe occurred. Father Pentimalli fell ill at Reggio, and after a month and a half, during which his 
confreres remained with him, he died there. Finally they reached the diocese of Girgenti in Sicily. 

They preached missions and retreats with great success, and Mgr. Lucchesi desired them to establish a permanent 
foundation in his diocese. However, Sicily was under the king of Naples, and Alphonsus could not dare to risk the king's 
displeasure by taking possession of a new foundation. He convinced the bishop of this, and so things were left in a temporary 
state: the fathers remained in Sicily, evangelized the country by all their customary exercises, but were not considered to 
possess a foundation. Only many years later would such a foundation be established. 

Despite the multitude of his accomplishments, the note occurs again and again in the letters and communications of 
Alphonsus during these years that he is in poor health and old and not far from death. Still this did not prevent him from 
continuing to take an active part in the missions up to the time when he was made bishop in 1762. For nine months of the year, 
he said in his petition to the king in 1752, his missionaries were devoted to the work of giving spiritual exercises to the people. 
There were lay and clergy retreats held at Ciorani and Caposele, sometimes with as many as two hundred retreatants. 
Alphonsus himself took part in many great missions, such as the one at Saragnano (1755), Beneventum (1755), Nola (1756) 
and Amalfi (1756). 

Two things were outstanding about his work on the missions; the one was his great mortifications and the other the 
miracles that were becoming so frequent that they were almost commonplace. "Every day," says Mazzini, "his linen and the 
different objects he used had to be replaced. Several priests would escort him through the streets to keep off the people who 
followed him with scissors in hand, awaiting an opportunity to cut off pieces of his habit." Twice credible witnesses attested 
the fact that he performed the unusual miracle of bilocation, once being seen at the same time in the pulpit preaching a sermon 
and in the confessional. The other time he was known to be in Naples preaching to University students when a poor woman 
called at Pagani to receive the alms usually given by Alphonsus. The lay-brother had just sent her away when Alphonsus 
himself appeared and gave her what she needed. Again the Blessed Mother appeared to him during a sermon at Am alfi and he 
was seen in ecstasy in the pulpit. 

Of conversions and cures there were any number attributed to his power, but perhaps the most touching of the latter was 
the one told concerning Father Rossi, one of his first companions in the Congregation. In 1751, while Alphonsus was at Pagani, 
Rossi took seriously ill and was given up by the doctors. When news of this calamity reached Alphonsus, he immediately 
wrote to Father Landi and included in the letter this message to the dying man: "My Don Xavier, I wish you to get better, and I 
command you under obedience for the love of Jesus and Mary to get better at once." Father Landi had not the courage to read 
the note to the sick man and gave the task to Father Villani. The latter entered the sick room and said to Rossi: "Father Xavier, 
have you faith in obedience?" "Certainly," answered the dying man. "Well, then," said Villani, "the rector major orders you to 
get better." He then read the letter and Rossi kissed the pages and placed them under his pillow. He immediately felt himself 
improving, and in a few days was back at his work. He lived seven years longer and died happily in 1758. 

During these fruitful years further advances were made in the completion of the constitutions of the Congregation by a 
chapter held in 1755. Father Cafaro had been given the task of composing the constitutions in final form, of which task he had 
written July 31, 1752: "I will endeavor in my work to follow the lines of the first rule and the first observances, so long as 
nothing is contrary to the approved rule." A little later he wrote to Alphonsus again: "As for the constitutions, I am working at 
them now. I am aware that all of them will not be approved by the chapter, but they will at least help to facilitate the work, for 
I have put in order all the difficulties that will be treated in the chapter concerning the arranging of the rules of the 
Congregation." The chapter of 1755 lasted but a few days, and concerned itself mainly with the reading of the constitutions that 
had been prepared by Father Cafaro. After the chapter Tannoia was appointed to continue the work on the constitutions, as we 



know from a letter written to him by Alphonsus in 1756: "I earnestly beg you to set to work on the constitutions as soon as 
possible, and to devote all your free time to that task, for we must have them read in our houses, which know little about them 
Besides, there are some who say that the constitutions do not bind because they are not promulgated. Finish them then as soon 
as possible and ask Father Ferrara to help you, as was decided by the chapter. Keep the original drafts with great care so that 
we maybe able to compare them with the copies incase difficulties arise." 

Alphonsus had good reason to thank God during the decade from 1750 to 1760. Much was accomplished, both for the 
present and for future generations. But those years also had their sorrows, sufficient to constitute a full chapter in their 
recording. 



CHAPTER XII 


SORROWS AND TRIALS 

(1750-1762) 


Two of the most common, and yet always most trying sorrows experienced by men are the death of their friends and the 
disloyalty of their co-workers. Those who are called to do great work for God seem foreordained to experience both in 
unusual measure, because, as with Christ Himself, great achievement blossoms in the soil of pain. While, as the last chapter 
related, the work of Alphonsus was making progress and producing fruit, he was also experiencing many trials. 

On April 19, 1750, Father Sportelli, only forty-nine years old, died at Pagani. Perhaps none of the early companions of 
Alphonsus was more closely associated with him in the inauguration of his work. He had, like Alphonsus, given up his law 
practice to consecrate himself to God, and had entered the Congregation at a time when it was a question whether he would 
ever be ordained. His perfect spirit of resignation was evidenced before his ordination, when he wrote to Falcoia on January 
29, 1735: "Since the Congregation needs a schoolmaster, I could perhaps be of help to it in that office, inasmuch as I do not 
feel capable of undertaking great things, and much less of taking upon me any grave responsibility, for which I have a great 
repugnance. I add, however, that with God's grace, I shall gladly accept whatever obedience imposes upon me." After four 
years of waiting, Sportelli received holy orders at the age of thirty-six, and from that time on was one of the most capable and 
active leaders of the Congregation. He was president of the first general meeting, was elected consultor general, and founded 
the two houses at Pagani and Caposele. 

Besides being a great help in the organization work, Sportelli was a man of deep spirituality, in fact, was considered a 
saint by all his confreres. His favorite motto was: "Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ." He directed many souls along the path of 
perfection, as has been revealed by his letters. He could crystallize much spiritual advice in short axioms like the following, 
from a letter of December 29, 1749: "The devil is more afraid of a soul that sanctifies itself than of a whole city of other 
souls." The work of his life was done under the handicap of ill health, as he suffered from tuberculosis and died from that 
disease. Alphonsus esteemed him so highly that shortly after his death he presented a petition to Rome for the introduction of 
the cause of his beatification. When his grave was opened four months after his death, the body was found to be incorrupt and 
without any odor of decay. Three years and nine months later, when it was transferred to a different grave, the coffin was again 
opened and the body was found flexible and intact. When a small incision was made fresh blood flowed forth. Sportelli was 
declared Venerable in the year 1899. 

In the year 1751, a far heavier trial was sent to Alphonsus through the rebellion of one whom he had trusted implicitly. 
When Father Villani went to Rome in 1749 to obtain approbation for the Congregation, he there met Father Joseph Muscari, an 
abbot of the Basilian Order, who befriended him and helped him in his business with the Holy See. In working over the rule 
with Villani, Muscari took a great liking to the Congregation of Alphonsus, and begged to be admitted as a member. He had at 
first encountered opposition from his superior general, but he presented his case so well that the superior not only gave the 
necessary permission but felt inclined to join the Congregation of Alphonsus himself. It was Villani who, grateful for all that 
Muscari had done for him, highly recommended him to Alphonsus and even suggested that Muscari be dispensed from the 
novitiate. "Everything is settled," Villani wrote to Alphonsus, February 25, 1749, "but the abbot will have to make his 
profession in Rome so as to avoid the annoyance of the king's leave. He is quite disposed to follow the exercises of the 
novitiate even after being professed, nay, he wishes to do so, so I hope that your paternity will grant him the necessary 
dispensation." Villani had spoken so highly of the attainments and spirituality of Muscari, that Alphonsus granted the 
dispensation and received him at once into the Congregation. He made his vows before two notaries in Rome and went to 
Ciorani in June, 1749. 

With his wide experience and wide knowledge Muscari took an active part in the chapter of 1749 and was elected 
consultor general and assigned to the office of teaching theology at Pagani. There were twelve students at the time; Fiocchi was 
rector and Mazzini was prefect of students. 

For a time things went well, but gradually Muscari tired of the inflexible observance and began to complain. When he 
was unable to effect any relaxation of the rules he had taken upon himself, he threw himself into his teaching and study with 
such fervor that the spiritual side of his life became completely submerged. Alphonsus had always insisted that the studies, 
while thorough, be made a means of increasing the knowledge and love of God in the hearts of the students. Muscari began to 
make them an end in themselves and with his brilliant talents, was succeeding in transforming the students into worldly-minded 



scholars like himself. Added to that, says Tannoia, "in his talks to the students he would disapprove of one thing after another 
(in the rule); he could not endure certain practices of devotion, such as kissing the feet of some members of the community on 
certain days, or taking one's meal kneeling or sitting on the floor, or holding one's arms outstretched for a period of time, etc." 
The result was that he came to odds with the superior of the house. 

Muscari had begun his teaching in 1749, and as early as January 5, 1750, Father Cafaro had thus to write about him to 
Father Margotta: "Concerning the affairs at Nocera about which your reverence would like to hear, everything has been 
straightened out by the grace of God. Rosa has left the Congregation; Father Muscari has been much tempted to go also, and I 
was in danger of having to resume my duties as professor of theology and going to Pagani. But now, by the grace of God, 
Father Muscari is quiet and will continue his lectures, and I will return to Iliceto in Lent. The name of the Lord be blessed." 

The quiet did not last long. Mazzini, as prefect of students, did not like the attitude that was being developed in the 
young men and spoke forcefully to Muscari about the harm he was doing. Muscari took the reprimand in bad grace, and created 
so much trouble over it that Alphonsus, for the sake of peace, and in the hope that Muscari was still corrigible, removed 
Mazzini from Pagani. But things got steadily worse, and in September, 1750, Alphonsus called Muscari to Ciorani to preach a 
clergy retreat, with the intention of relieving him of his office as professor of theology. Muscari immediately sensed the reason 
for his being called away and flew into resentment. When he calmed down, however, he realized that he had made a mistake 
and expressed his repentance to Alphonsus. Villani and Cafaro pleaded for him, and Alphonsus reappointed him to his office 
as teacher. 

It seemed impossible for Muscari to settle down, or to conform his work for the students to the spirit of the institute. 
Once more Alphonsus decided that he had to be removed, and this time chose as a means something that should have been 
pleasing to the former abbot: he called him to Ciorani and asked him to go to Rome with Tortora to see if it would not be 
possible to establish a house of the Congregation there. The prospect of returning to his old scene of activity was pleasing to 
Muscari, but the idea of being relieved of his important post in the Congregation was too bitter for him to face. He decided to 
show his displeasure by striking a blow at the Congregation. 

He had by now great influence with some of his students. He was able to prevail upon four of these to leave the 
Congregation with him and to go forth to establish a new religious institute that would outrival that of Alphonsus. Moreover he 
planned to go to Rome and there lodge complaints with the Holy See against the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. 
These plans were all set when it happened that on October 14, 1750, Alphonsus called all the students to Ciorani for a day of 
recreation. One of the four who were about to leave with Muscari, told his intention to a companion who was not on the side of 
Muscari, and he informed Alphonsus. The latter called the student who had boasted of his plan, and by judicious questioning 
found out that Muscari was the one who had inspired his purpose. 

He decided that action was necessary, and that very night called his consul tors together, with the exception of Muscari, 
and told them that he thought Muscari should be expelled at once. One consultor voted against the expulsion and it was put off 
But the next day, after the morning meditation, the four students who had been won over by Muscari appeared before 
Alphonsus. They were dressed in their travelling clothes and demanded their dispensation on the spot. The rector major 
pleaded with them not to follow their misguided notions; he told them that they were risking their eternal salvation; he went 
down on his knees before them and begged them to put off leaving until at least they could think and talk the matter over. No 
argument, not even the sight of their saintly father on his knees and in tears before them, could change their purpose, and they 
set out towards Pagani to meet their leader. 

After this catastrophe, by which a third of the student body had left in a group, the consultors all realized that Alphonsus 
had been right and they agreed to expel Muscari. A messenger was sent to Father Fiocchi at Pagani bidding him tell Muscari at 
once. When the messenger arrived, Muscari was out of the house, for he had gone to say good-bye to the bishop before leaving 
for Rome. Fiocchi set out to meet him, and came upon him just after he left the bishop's palace. Not having the courage to 
announce to him that he had been expelled, Fiocchi merely told him that four students had just departed from Ciorani, that he 
was known to have had something to do with it, and that he should go at once to Ciorani and defend himself before Alphonsus. 
Muscari, without returning to Pagani, set out towards Ciorani, but did not have the heart to face Alphonsus. He went instead to 
a Basilian monastery where he took offhis Redemptorist habit and put on the Basilian garb that he had worn before. 

Of the four students who left, two returned the same day, and were readmitted to the Congregation by Alphonsus. The 
extent of the harm that might have been done by Muscari was learned when letters of accusation against Alphonsus and his 
students were found in his desk after his departure, ready to be taken to the Pope. Providentially, he had not been able to return 
to Pagani to get these letters and so they fell into the hands of Fiocchi. Later Alphonsus was able to prepare friends at Rome to 
be on guard to refute any accusation that Muscari might make there. 

Meanwhile at Ciorani the departure of the four students had left the community saddened and depressed. Alphonsus 
was equal to the occasion, for immediately after the four had gone, he said to the community: "We shall say the Agimus Tibi 
Gratias (we give thanks to Thee) and a Hail Mary to our sweet Mother." One of the students adds a description of what 
followed. "He then told us we were to have a holiday the next day, because we had good reason to rejoice that God had saved 
the Congregation." But this was not all. On the evening of the recreation day, St. Alphonsus and all present renewed their 



religious vows, so as to bind themselves more to the beloved Congregation the others had abandoned. "For my part," one of the 
students said afterwards, "I must say that I was less moved on the day of my profession than on that blessed evening of October 
16. Our dear confrere Spera (one of the deserters who returned the same day) threw himself at our father's feet and publicly 
asked forgiveness for his sin. When we heard him pronounce his vows in a voice choked with sobs, we all began to weep with 
him. Then our father intoned the Te Deum." 

As for Alphonsus, he himself renewed his vows in the presence of all the students. It is difficult to describe or even 
imagine the impression this must have made on them; the father and founder of the Congregation, kneeling down in their midst, 
repeating the words: "I, Alphonsus de' Liguori . . . renew the vows of chastity, poverty and obedience, together with the vow 
and oath of perseverance in the Congregation until death." He made use of the solemn occasion to instruct the students in the 
duties of their state: "The Lord," he said, "punishes with severe penalties, even on this side of the grave, those who turn their 
backs upon Him and take no care of their vocation. I say, and will always say, that many are now in hell for losing their 
vocation. When one link of the chain of graces is snapped, all is lost. I earnestly implore you not to keep your conscience 
closed to your superiors. Had these unhappy ones who are gone made known to their superiors the state of their soul, they 
would not be where they are now. Let us not take any resolve whatsoever under the influence of temptation, no matter how 
good the thing may appear; but let us lay the matter before our superiors. If we wish to escape the snares of the devil, we must 
recommend ourselves to God and surrender entirely to Him. This is not easy to do when the temptation is upon us; it is even 
very difficult; that is why when we are our normal selves, we must renew again and again and without ceasing the offering of 
our hearts to God in mental prayer and throw ourselves blindly into His arms ... I don't worry when I see you taking a little 
time off your studies to give it to prayer. We have been called to help poor abandoned people living in country places; that is 
why we have greater need of sanctity than of science. If we are not saints, we are likely to fall into a hundred and one 
imperfections, and give way to many sins of impatience with these poor country folk." 

While he made capital of the incident to instruct and strengthen his faithful ones, and seemed strong and confident in so 
doing, none can tell how much sorrow it caused his own heart. His letter to Muscari, written the day after the departure, 
October 16, 1750, shows a little of what it meant to him, and at the same time reveals the almost infinite charity of his soul: 
"My most esteemed Father Don Giuseppe: I have been unable to sleep for the last two nights nor can I recover my calm at the 
thought of the immense harm you have done to this poor Congregation, so dear to you before you entered it, but since then the 
object of your hatred . . . My Don Giuseppe, you know how much I loved and esteemed you before you were one of us; you 
know what I have since done to honor you with the poor little favors that a poor little Congregation can give; how, from the 
very beginning, I entrusted to you the most precious treasure of the Congregation, I mean, its young men; how, to procure your 
greater peace of mind, I removed Father Mazzini from Nocera, a subject of the highest esteem and edification to all. I 
appointed and maintained you as lector, and later on as prefect and spiritual father of the young men, but always with fear. 

"Your reverence will say that there was nothing to fear. But see in what nothing has resulted. It has resulted in the ruin 
of four poor young men, who were so many angels, and yesterday morning appeared like so many furies, although I begged 
them with so much affection and tenderness, even to the extent of going down on my knees at their feet, that they would put off 
at least for three days their departure which was so precipitate . . . Your reverence would have been scandalized if you had 
seen with what disorder and arrogance they spoke to me and to all, and what threats and insults they expressed against the 
Congregation, going so far as to say that they would have recourse to his majesty against me, saying that I wished to keep them 
by force because I would not free them from their vows and oath. O my God! it was they who bound themselves to Jesus 
Christ, and I was holding them by force!... 

"Neither myself nor the Congregation have merited this treatment from your reverence. I forgive you, however, and I 
pray Jesus Christ to forgive you, because I still esteem and love you... As for all your effects and books, your reverence need 
not fear. Ah! Don Giuseppe, it was not your property but yourself that we loved and wished to have; it is not your property but 
yourself that it grieves me now to lose, for, I repeat, I still love you, and you know yourself how much I have loved and 
esteemed you..." 

Other sorrows that came to Alphonsus during these years had their comforting and consoling side. He lost many by 
death, but almost every death gave him the assurance of having another intercessor for himself and his Congregation in heaven. 
On All Souls' Day, 1752, one of his most promising students died, the angelic Dominic Blasucci. He is called the Aloysius 
Gonzaga of the Congregation, for his superiors and confreres alike bore witness to the fact that his soul was unsullied by sia 
Father Cafaro, who had high ideals of religious fervor, and was never given to exaggeration, wrote thus of Blasucci to 
Alphonsus: "Concerning our Frater Blasucci of happy memory, I will say this much, speaking in a general way, that he was a 
saint that could have been canonized in his lifetime, as I have affirmed many times when he was in our midst. It seems to me 
that he was heroic in all virtues, since he was truly dead to all movements of passion, so much so that all the virtues seemed to 
have become second nature to him and he lived, as it were, in a state of original justice. It all sprang from his heroic, and thrice 
heroic conformity to the will of God, which made him indifferent to all things, whether to rejoice or to suffer, to die or to live. 
How often in his sickness he made me thrill with joy when I questioned him and spoke to him about death. Life and death were 
one and the same to him. Nay more, I asked him often whether, naturally speaking, he preferred to live or to die, and he 



invariably replied that, naturally speaking, he preferred to die. I have never seen him give way to impatience in the painful 
illness with which he was afflicted, being unable to take any food or to swallow without difficulty the wine he had to drink by 
the order of the doctors. Recollection and the practice of the presence of God were uninterrupted in him till the time of his 
death. This was his distinctive mark: conformity to the will of God and perfection in all that he did, interiorly and exteriorly 
. . . Twenty hours after his death his head and arms were still flexible, so much so that, judging by the flexibility of the arms, 
one would have said that he was not dead. I cannot write more because I am on a mission. I, who have the reputation of being 
hard to please, look upon Blasucci as a saint and keep a piece of his habit as a relic; this ought to suffice to canonize him" 

The joy that this letter brought to Alphonsus must have taken away all vestiges of sorrow. It meant that his institute was 
succeeding in its most necessary task — that of raising up saints in the young men who came to it to learn the art of loving God. 
In commenting on Blasucci's death to the other students, he said: "True knowledge consists in knowing Jesus Christ. Of what 
use is knowledge if it does not lead to God? In all truth I tell you that our Frater Blasucci possessed this true knowledge, for in 
all things he sought only God. Thus he has, as you all know, died the death of a saint. Study then, since you are God's workmen, 
but study first of all to become saints like our dear brother who has left us." Besides Blasucci there were seven other students 
who died between the years 1750 and 1762, all of them under twenty-one years of age and each leaving a beautiful example to 
his confreres. 

A death that touched Alphonsus more intimately than any other was that of his director and friend, Father Paul Cafaro, 
who died on August 13, 1753, at the age of forty-six. The h u man side of the saint is revealed through the illness and death of 
Cafaro for it proves that he was capable of staunch friendship, and of love that was as strong as it was holy. When the first 
news of Cafaro's illness reached him, he wrote to Villani on August 5, 1753: "I have asked for prayers from the convent of 
Scala and the monasteries of this part of the country. You and all the others will say ten masses for Father Paul, and I shall do 
the same here; begin a novena with the masses." On August 6, he wrote to Father Giovenale: "May God be ever blessed and 
may His holy will be done!. . . The illness is becoming very serious. Prayers are needed. As soon as Father Paul recovers 
consciousness, please read to him these three points which I give him; I, Alphonsus, as your superior and in the name of Jesus 
Christ, command you, first of all, to be calm in your sufferings, and to believe with perfect confidence not only that you are in 
the grace of God, but that God in His infinite goodness loves you dearly. If Our Lord is calling you to another life, do not forget 
to recommend to Him the Congregation and myself, poor wretch that I am I impose on you, in the second place, in the name of 
obedience, the obligation of asking God for your recovery, if this is for His glory. In the third place, I put you under obedience 
to recover quickly from your illness, if your doing so would be for the greater glory of God." On August 9, he wrote to the 
same father: "You can imagine what is our sorrow, and how heavy is mine especially. My head is, as it were, reeling under the 
blow." 

It was God's will that Father Cafaro should be called, however, and on August 13 he passed away. From the depth of 
his grief, Alphonsus wrote: "May the divine will be forever adored and lovingly accepted! God willed it: we in turn must also 
find it good that it should be so. Father Paul will be of greater assistance to us in heaven than on earth. None can feel this loss 
more keenly than I. May our own death be like to his. For that let us become saints and earnestly keep the rule. These deaths 
are warnings that God is giving us." 

Alphonsus had found in Cafaro a man after his own heart, but as these letters reveal, clung to him in a bond of 
friendship such as the annals of purely h u man love cannot display. It was on the occasion of his death that Alphonsus wrote the 
words and music of one of his most beautiful hymns: "II tuo gustoe non il mio" ('Tis Thy pleasure, Jesus, not my own). The 
intensity of Cafaro's spiritual life is manifested in the resolutions he sent for approval to his director, Father Mazzini, in April, 
1745: "Five hours of sleep at night and one hour during the day; to sleep on boards from today till the end of November, using a 
book for a pillow, as I did in the s u mmer and winter; in the evening to eat two or three ounces; at the midday meal to eat 
nothing but the porridge (minestra) and fruits. To chew bitter herbs seven times between dinner and supper; to take my meal 
kneeling on the floor three times a week, making beforehand nine crosses with the tongue. Discipline to blood with briars four 
times a month, and twice a day without bleeding. When occasion offers, to say something to my shame; to wear cilicia as usual 
. . ." When Cafaro died, St. Gerard Majella, who was in Iliceto at the time, cried out in ecstasy: "I see Father Paul's soul 
entering heaven." 

The same Gerard Majella was added to the list of the Congregation's glorious intercessors in the year 1755, and his 
passing away too, in October of that year, marked a great loss to Alphonsus and the Congregation. He had joined the 
Congregation after an unusually holy youth in the year 1751. The occasion was a mission given by Father Cafaro and a band of 
Redemptorists. When he had expressed his wish to join the fathers, he had been locked up by his family in a room of his house. 
He climbed through the window and followed the missionaries, and though he seemed too weak to bear the burden of life in the 
Congregation and was refused twice, he persisted so earnestly that at last he was accepted. When Father Cafaro sent him to 
Iliceto, he gave him a note to hand to the father in charge, on which was written: "I am sending you a useless brother." But the 
useless lay-brother soon surpassed everyone in holiness, and God gave him the power of reading hearts, and healing the sick 
and converting the most obdurate sinners, so much so that even during his life he was called the wonder-worker. He seemed to 
be given special power to work miracles in behalf of mothers and small children, and this power has continued through his 



relics and through prayers to him since his death. There is a widespread movement today to have him proclaimed the universal 
patron of mothers in the dangers pertaining to childbirth. He was canonized on December 11, 1904. 

On November 24, 1755, Donna Anna Cavalieri died at Naples at the age of eighty-five. Alphonsus was on the point of 
setting out for the great mission of Beneventum when news reached him that his mother was near death. He hurried to Naples 
and spent some time with her, helping her prepare for her last journey. Then he went on to the mission at Beneventum From 
there he wrote to his brother Hercules at Naples on November 23: "How happy I am that my mother's scruples have gone and 
peace has been restored . . . Ask her blessing for me and tell her that God and the Blessed Virgin certainly want her in heaven. 
I will ask the faithful here to pray for her intention." She died while the mission was in progress, and as he had done for his 
father, he did now for his mother: when he rose to preach the sermon of the evening "he calmly begged the people," said Father 
Caprioli at the process of beatification, "to recommend to God the soul of his departed mother." Then he went on with his 
sermon. 

Added to these bereavements and the troublesome affair of Muscari were two disappointments, one of them a repetition 
of what he had often experienced before. This was a further rejection of the plea for authorization for his Congregation on the 
part of the king. In 1753, he wrote several letters on the subject to Mother Angela of the Divine Love, who had been a penitent 
of his in the world, and who had founded a reformed Carmelite convent at Capua. The queen of Naples had a high regard for 
this nun and often visited her convent. Alphonsus thought that, through her mediation, the queen might prevail upon the king to 
give the Congregation the long sought approval. He outlined a proposition to Mother Angela, which he thought would be 
acceptable to the king if only there were someone to put it before him "I believe," he wrote to Mother Angela, July 4, 1753, 
"he would be appeased, seeing that we do not wish to possess anything. But who will make this proposition to him? If I could 
speak to him, I would do so; but the king grants no audience. I have tried to have an interview, but the thing was impossible. 
But the queen can speak to him if she wishes. Enough. When the moment comes, I beg you to subject to the queen this 
proposition ... If you think that our approbation would not be for the glory of God, I do not ask you to speak about it any more. 
Here is what I think, and it comes to my mind again and again: the Lord wishes to mortify my pride, and the approbation will 
not be obtained till after my death." He kept writing to Mother Angela, telling her what to say to the queen and how to say it, 
but nothing came of it. 

Again in 1756 he drew up a long petition and went to Naples to present it himself. Again he had to suffer insult and ill- 
treatment from the members of the council whom he called on. When he went to see Marquis Frangiani, he was not even 
offered a chair. The Marquis showed him no courtesy whatever, and Alphonsus said: "My Congregation has been founded not 
to make money, but to save souls." Frangiani answered sarcastically: "You may tell that to old women but not to me." About to 
be ushered out, Alphonsus said: "My Lord, I recommend to you the business of Jesus Christ." The Marquis answered: "Jesus 
Christ has no business in the royal chamber." He evidently meant what he said, for the royal council refused the petition of 
Alphonsus. 

The second disappointment was less serious, though it did frustate an old ambition of Alphonsus. In June or July of 
1758, a proposal was made by the Roman Propaganda that the Congregation send missionaries to the Nestorians of Asia. The 
foreign field had always attracted Alphonsus, and he had himself taken steps on two occasions to give his life to them He had 
even wanted to include in the vow of obedience as originally formulated for his Congregation, a promise to go on foreign 
missions whenever the Pope might wish. When the proposal came from Rome, Alphonsus immediately wrote to all the fathers 
and brothers of the Congregation asking whether they were willing to go. The response was enthusiastic, but when it came to 
arranging the final details with Rome, difficulties were encountered and the plan had to be abandoned. This dream, too, of 
having his missionaries labor for abandoned souls in foreign fields was only to be fulfilled after his death. 

These were some of the sorrows that formed part of the daily life of Alphonsus. They were but a preparation for the 
greatest sorrow of all — when he had to leave his Congregation to take up the dignity and the burden of the episcopate. Before 
speaking of that, we shall show how he dealt with his subjects in the Congregation as rector major. 



CHAPTER XIII 


FATHER AND SUPERIOR 


An analysis and estimate of the character of Alphonsus de' Liguori, from all the sources of information that have been 
left to us, would be matter for a good-sized volume. In this book, purporting to tell chiefly the external events of his life and 
career, it is possible merely to hint at those inner qualities that are often of far more interest than the activities in which they 
find expression. 

However, it is impossible to pass by the topic of the founder's relationship to his subjects and co nfr eres without using 
the opportunity to show the human traits underlying the supernatural structure of his holiness. In relating his great 
accomplishments, it is difficult to give any other impression than that he was somewhat super-human; for it could hardly be 
expected of ordinary men that they would accomplish even a half of what Alphonsus did and did well. In the description of his 
sanctity, with its practices of extraordinary mortifications, of ceaseless prayer, of unreserved resignation to the divine will, 
one is apt to see a more than justifiable annihilation of all the human and natural instincts and emotions that God created and 
gave to man. But the mistaken judgments that are formed either from his extraordinary work or his complete self-immolation, 
are corrected when the human side is revealed through his dealings with the members of his Congregation. It is there he is seen 
as a saint indeed, but as a saint who had for the foundation of his sanctity a human nature like that of any other maa 

The outstanding trait in the natural character of Alphonsus was an impetuous ardor that made him give himself without 
reserve to any great work that once took possession of his mind. As Father Castle, c. ss. R., says in a note to his translation of 
the well known life of St. Alphonsus by Father Berthe, c. ss. R.: "St. Alphonsus' temperament was ardent to a degree. It appears 
in every line of his letters, and in many traits recorded of him, and better still it is noted of him by his holy director, Mgr. 
Falcoia, in the beautiful letters he wrote to the Saint in the first years of the founding of the Congregation. The great doctor and 
bishop had a tremendous amount of nature in him. He never would have done the work he did without it, but the conquering and 
directing and supernaturalizing of this was the life work of his very long life. It is precisely this gradual conquest of nature by 
grace that makes all the interest and value of a saint's life, and to obscure all the process by an indiscriminating optimism, 
which makes the saint show forth complete perfection from the cradle, as is done by too many hagiographers, is not only to 
sacrifice truth, but to frustrate one great object the Church has in view in canonizing saints — that of setting them up as a model 
and encouragement to poor ordinary struggling men and women." 

It was, indeed, this impetuousness of his nature that made him see the necessity of subjecting himself entirely to the 
spiritual directors he had chosen, first, Pagano, then, Falcoia, Cafaro, and finally, Villani. That he was conscious of the 
imperfections and "sins ", as he called them, which resulted from his temperament, is evident from almost every word he ever 
spoke of himself. And it is probable that he had this in mind when he said one day to his novices while taking recreation with 
them; "If they who wrote the lives of the saints would note their defects as well as their virtues, their lives would be much 
longer than they are." 

But though energetic and impulsive characters are often prone to harshness and intolerance with those around them or 
under them, we do not find these traits present in Alphonsus. His ardor expressed itself, not only in the force with which he 
pursued the aims he had set for himself, but also in the strength of his loyalty and love for those who worked with him, and the 
sympathy of his heart towards those who needed his care. It would be a task for a highly talented student of character to show 
how much of this was natural, how much acquired by painstaking effort, how much a gift through the grace of God. 

That it was there, this h u man loyalty and love, and deep sympathy for all who needed him, there can be no doubt. "In the 
kind expression of his face," says Villani, "there was something which strongly influenced souls and drew them to him." What 
his very appearance revealed, is far more fully manifested in his wide correspondence — especially that in which he dealt 
with his subjects and co-workers. "You know," he said of himself in one of his circular letters to all his subjects, "that my 
weak point is to be too indulgent." This admission from his own lips can be far more easily supported than the view that he 
was stern and unyielding simply because on occasion he dealt forcefully with recalcitrant and incorrigible subjects. Even the 
meek and humble Christ used forceful words and actions when love had failed, but it would not do to depict His character from 
those few incidents alone. 

Whenever he wrote to others about their duties as superiors, and he did so often, he emphasized kindness and 
considerateness as the indispensable qualities of a superior. "I entreat you," he wrote to Father Cajone on July 6, 1767, "to 
govern with all possible kindness. To this kindness, however, should be always united the firmness necessary not to tolerate 
faults that do us more harm than all the persecutions of the world. But when you have to correct others, do so privately and 
with the greatest charity, and treat everyone with affability and politeness. I recommend this to you very earnestly." Those 
words were written when Alphonsus was seventy-one years old, but his principles were tire same when he was still in his 




youth. In March, 1733, when he was thirty-seven years old, he wrote to Sister Maria Celeste: "You cannot imagine how much 
pain it gives me to treat anyone harshly, especially because I believe that more can be done by gentleness than by harshness." 
Three years later, in February, 1736, he wrote to a mistress of novices: "Try to instruct more by deeds than by words. Let your 
words always be marked by sweetness. Avoid, as a general rule, reproving novices in public, and always make your 
corrections in words of kindness." The same note is in all his directions to superiors, appearing again in a letter to the mother 
superior of a convent on June 26, 1771, when he was seventy-five years old: "Apply remedies whenever you can, either by 
correction or by persuasion. As for correction, it is better to give it privately, in words full of kindness. Always pray to the 
Lord to give you the light and strength you need in order to maintain observance. But I repeat, govern more with gentleness than 
with severity, and patiently bear with the disrespect that is shown you. When any one fails in this regard, do not make 
corrections on the spur of tire moment because such corrections do no good. Let some time pass and then give them when the 
sister is calm. And speak well of all." 

With all his various responsibilities, Alphonsus looked upon his office of superior as his primary duty. The preaching 
of missions, the writing of books, all else, was secondary. "As superior," he wrote in August, 1758, "I am bound to listen to the 
humblest brother of the Congregation and to read his letters. To that I am obliged, but I am under no obligation to print books. I 
can only devote to the printing of some little work such time as remains to me after the attention I must give to hearing and 
replying to the letters of all my subjects .... When it happens that anyone comes to speak to me or writes to me on matters 
which concern himself or the Congregation, I leave everything." This almost scrupulous discharge of his duties towards his 
subjects was expressed touchingly shortly after he resigned his bishopric, when he was eighty years old. He had retired to 
Pagani, and from there he wrote to one of the fathers on January 26, 1776: "My dear father, I am only a corpse, as you know 
very well. Even last night my asthma and palpitation of the heart were so violent that I thought I was dying. I hoped to find 
relief in Pagani, but I have found a thousand thorns that will not let me rest. Blessed be God always! My head is ruined, and I 
must have a damp cloth near me always to prevent giddiness or weakness from the innumerable letters I have to write . .. What 
can I do? I am superior; if I were not, I would leave this work to another. But as I hold this office, I should feel a scruple if I 
did not write and make known whatever light God gives me, for God gives lights to superiors He does not give to others." 

The Congregation he had founded was to him far more than family or kindred or home. It was, he knew, not his work 
but the work of God, and he was ready to give his life for it. This love for the Congregation is apparent in the constant efforts 
he made to obtain approbation for it from the king, suffering insult and misuse and repeated disappointment, but never giving up 
completely to the end of his life. It is demonstrated by the energy that he threw into defending it on every possible occasion, 
especially when jealous or ill-intentioned persons made legal attacks against any of the foundations. He had his troubles 
throughout his life over the foundations at Iliceto and Ciorani, for Canon Maffei and Baron Sarnelli, who had been largely 
responsible for bringing the fathers to these two houses respectively, kept up a constant barrage of lawsuits against them after 
they were accepted. But Alphonsus defended his work as a father would defend a beloved son. 

But his love for the Congregation was not merely love for the institute as an impersonal thing. It was primarily love for 
the members down to the least novice, and through them love for the souls it could save. That is why he was far more 
concerned with the happiness and holiness of each Redemptorist, than with the legal status or financial condition of the houses 
of the institute. And knowing, as he did, that the happiness of a religious depended on conformity to God's will by keeping the 
rule according to which the vows were made, he made insistence on the rule the first expression of his love. He made that the 
theme of most of his exhortations; he repeated over and over that without it no Redemptorist could be sanctified and no 
valuable work done for God. 

He was not in favor of imposing innumerable regulations upon his subjects. The rule was there, and he deemed that 
enough. Moreover he considered too many regulations a distinct harm to the institute. "A multitude of regulations," he said to 
Sportelli in 1746, "would in time easily effect the ruin of the Congregation." But as to the rule he was unflinching. When a 
bishop asked the fathers of one of the houses to take up a certain kind of work that was contrary to the rule, he wrote to Caj one 
(July 15, 1757): "Continue to tell the bishop that you cannot write and ask me such a thing, because I should be greatly 
disturbed and I would never consent to a matter so gravely against the rule, never, never, never! I cannot say anything 
different." In 1753 he had written his firm stand on matters of that kind: "I hope I shall die without having tolerated a single 
abuse against the rule." Two years after he had been elected rector major, on September 23, 1745, he wrote to Mazzini: 
"Before God the Congregation will prosper so long as the rule is observed and the subjects are solicitous about their own 
sanctification, for if inobservance is once introduced, all will go up in smoke. We have now, thanks be to God, three houses 
and a sufficient num b er of subjects to attend to the work of the institute. All that we have to do now is to conform ourselves to 
the will of God and labor earnestly at our own perfection. If we fail in this, God will abandon us and everything will go to 
ruin. I beg you to read these lines to the fathers." 

While this was his constant theme in letters to individuals, it was still more forcefully presented in the circular letters 
he wrote to the whole Congregation. The first such letter of which there is record was written in 1751. Before that the 
Congregation had been small, and individual attention could be paid to the members. As it grew larger, the Saint found it 
necessary to write to them all at one time, in order to keep alive the religious spirit. Such letters were written at no definite 



times, but as occasion demanded. They breathe a spirit of love for all his children, interest in their health and happiness, above 
all, insistence on humility, self-denial and obedience as the only means of peace and joy, and the sure formula of long life for 
the Congregation. 

The circulars of Alphonsus form a volume in themselves. They contain the whole program of sanctification and 
perfection he wished to see adopted by his subjects. A few examples suffice to show their spirit, and the strong 
supernaturalized love of him who wrote them 

On November 12, 1751, he wrote on the occasion of the death of a lay-brother and the noisy departure of Muscari: 
"Know that I am not grieved, my dear brothers, when God calls one of us to another life; I weep because I am flesh and blood, 
but I am consoled when I reflect that he has died in the Congregation, for I hold it certain that any one who dies in the 
Congregation will be saved. Nor am I afflicted when some of our subjects leave us on account of their failings; rather I am 
rejoiced to see the Congregation delivered from a diseased sheep who might infect the rest. You know, my brethren, that there 
are many, once belonging to us, who are now outside. What will be their end, I know not; but of this much I am certain — they 
will always lead an unhappy life . . . Still less am I afflicted by persecutions. They even give me courage, because when we 
conduct ourselves well I am certain that God will not abandon us. What terrifies me is when I hear that anyone is imperfect, 
and obeys little and makes little account of the rule." 

In July, 1752, Father Tortora, blinded momentarily by pride, left the house at Ciorani and abandoned his vocation. A 
few days later, Alphonsus wrote his most vigorous letter to all the members of the Congregation, a letter that can be understood 
only in the light of the sad example that occasioned it: "Nocera, July 27, 1752. My dear fathers and brothers in Jesus Christ: I 
pray God to drive away with all speed those proud spirits who cannot and will not suffer a reprimand or a slight, not only from 
superiors, but even from their equals and inferiors. May He drive me away as the first if ever I should be led by this spirit of 
pride ... He who is not determined to be as earth, and willing to be trampled under foot by all, let him go and let him go 
quickly; were there left but two or three subjects really humble and mortified, Our Lord would be more pleased than with a 
thousand such imperfect subjects. And what have we come to do in the Congregation, if we are unwilling to bear even a slight 
affront for the love of Jesus Christ?. . . Now, inasmuch as we are all miserable creatures, I beg each of you, and that your 
reverences may the better remember what I now say, I even give you an obedience, to ask of the despised Jesus every day 
during the meditation or thanksgiving the grace to bear contempt with peace and cheerfulness of heart. The more fervent will 
even pray that they may be despised for love of Him..." 

Again and again Alphonsus came back to the necessity of humility, the foundation of all virtues and the first requisite 
for salvatioa But he knew how to write pointed remarks about all the virtues, sometimes requiring but a very few words to 
make his meaning clear. On November 4, 1775, he wrote: "I am not sorry when a subject is sick, or even when one leaves the 
Congregation; for to him I say: Good-bye to you!' But I am deeply grieved when my brethren fall into faults, especially against 
obedience and poverty ... As for me, I do nothing but pray continually for you whom I hold far dearer than all my relatives 

Rather strong words like these, however, were unusual. Far more often Alphonsus used the method of pleading like a 
mother with her children, or rather like a father who had abrogated his authority and was down on his knees, begging his sons 
to be faithful to God for their own sakes and for the salvation of souls. The following beautiful circular of August 8, 1754, is 
typical of the strain in which he usually wrote: 

"Nocera, August 8, 1754. My brothers in Jesus Christ: I beg all of you to say the Veni Creator Spiritus before reading 
this letter and to ask of God the light properly to understand and to put into execution what in the name of Jesus Christ I write to 
you all and to each one in particular. The Congregation counts scarcely twenty-two years of existence and only five of 
canonical approbation. It should therefore at this moment not only have maintained its first fervor, but even have increased it 
. . . God has called us to the Congregation, (especially now at its beginning) to become saints and to be saved as saints. If any 
one wishes simply to save his soul in the Congregation but not to become a saint, I do not know if he will be saved at all. If the 
lack of fervor were to spread, poor Congregation! What will it be fifty years hence? Well might we exclaim with tears: Poor 
Jesus Christ! If a member of the Congregation who has received so many graces and such special lights does not love Him, by 
whom will He be loved? My God, of what use are so many Communions, and why have we come into the Congregation, and 
for what purpose do we remain in it, if we are not striving to become saints? Is it to deceive the people who regard us all as 
saints, and make them mock us on the day of judgment, when they will know our imperfections?. . . 

"I am already old and sick, and already the day of account is at hand. I desire to be of as much service to you as I can; 
and God knows how much I love each one of you, more than my brothers or my mother. But God does not will that I should 
endanger my eternal salvation through love — but an inordinate love — for any of you. We are all miserable creatures, and we 
all commit faults, but I am not pained by passing faults, but by those which are permanent, and by certain weaknesses which 
injure the whole community.. . Such faults are, for instance, those against obedience, poverty, humility, or charity towards our 
neighbor ... My weak point is, as you know, to be too indulgent, but I hope that God will give me the strength to act vigorously 
against the imperfect who refuse to amend, and even try to justify their imperfections ... I tell you now that on the day of 
judgment I will accuse before the throne of Jesus Christ the superior, who, in order to avoid causing pain to a subject, shuts his 



eyes to faults that do harm to the community, and thus causes the Congregation to become relaxed. However, as regards the 
past, if anyone has been guilty of these faults, I do not intend by this to reprove him for it. I am speaking simply in reference to 
the future. 

"And now to come to something more special, I beg each one of you to pay attention to the following points. First of all, 
I beg you to hold in high esteem the grace of your holy vocation, for after the benefits of creation and redemption it is the 
greatest favor God could bestow on you. Thank the Lord for this grace every day and tremble lest you should lose it. Be not 
deceived by the enemy of souls who will perhaps suggest the great good you could do outside the Congregation ... In the 
Congregation a priest will save more souls in one year than he would save in all his life out of it. And as for his own spiritual 
profit, a man will acquire more merit in one year in religion by the practice of obedience than he would gain in ten years by 
living at his own caprice in the world . . . Thanks be to God, the institute has at the present moment many good subjects ... its 
good name has spread through all the kingdom and even beyond it. It is believed that there is great fervor and perfection in the 
Congregation; would to God that only half of this were true! The good subjects will remain with us to give missions and 
retreats, and even were it necessary to give fewer missions, it will always be better to remain few in num b ers and keep up 
regular observance, than to see the Congregation become relaxed ... 

"I beg each one of you to ask of Jesus Christ His holy love, and in order to obtain it let us have a great love for the 
Passion of Jesus Christ, by praying and making a short meditation on it during the day and by saying the Stations of the Cross 
whenever we can ... To me it seems impossible to think of the sufferings and sorrows of Christ without being i nf lamed with 
His holy love. I desire the superiors, both present and future, during the weekly chapter to impress upon the subjects the 
necessity of loving Jesus Christ and His holy Passion. . . Finally, my brothers, I would have you know that after God each one 
of you is my only affection on earth. For each of you I offer God from this moment my blood and my life, for you who are still 
young may do much for the glory of God, but what service can I render any longer, old and ill and useless as I am?. . . Let us 
not lose the beautiful crown that I see prepared for everyone who lives in regular observance and dies in the Congregation." 

While the circulars give beautiful testimony of his love, they could not be as personal as the private letters he wrote to 
individual subjects. In these his heart is truly bared, and he manifests how much he looked on each subject as his own child, his 
personal responsibility, his joy and reward. Above all, these personal letters show how quick he was to make allowances for 
circumstances, to temper and adjust things according to the need of the individual. All ideas that he was an inflexible martinet 
must yield before these evidences of his consideration, and they show with what ground he could say "my weak point is to be 
too indulgent." 

There are letters extant that he wrote to individual students, to novices, and to fathers and brothers. Examples of each 
will show the fatherly spirit that overshadowed his authority as superior. 

The students and novices were especially dear to his heart, because he looked on them as the hope of the Congregation, 
and saw in them the youthful fervor that was so dear to his heart. On July 27, 1758, he wrote to the students: "I love each one of 
you as much as myself, I may say, even more than myself." When it came to interesting himself in their spiritual progress, their 
work, their health and their happiness, he proved that this saying was not a matter of mere words. He wanted them to be open 
and frank with their superiors, as befits children who need the guidance and experience of those placed over them "Frater 
Manfredonia," he wrote to the prefect of students in October, 1754, "is a little hardened. He concealed his temptation a long 
time and that is what has been harmful to him If he wishes, after all, to lose his vocation and soul, so much the worse for him 
We shall try to help him as much as possible But I cannot for his particular advantage do an injury to the whole community." 
He wanted his students to have as good a training for the priesthood as could be obtained in any seminary in the world, and 
wrote with justifiable pride on May 6, 1776: "Would that the studies in all religious institutes were as well organized as ours!" 
He was not above directing them in particular points pertaining to their studies, giving detailed suggestions and commands 
pertaining to how they should be trained as students. "The students should hold," he wrote on July 15, 1757, "the common 
opinions and those that I myself teach in my Moral Theology, for common opinions, as a general rule, are the most probable, 
and if we follow them we cannot be criticized." He urged the lectors to "exercise the students in sustaining an argument and 
drawing conclusions," and insisted that the prefect see to it that "in regard to grace, they be firmly established in the system of 
our little book on prayer." (July 18, 1760) He wrote to Father Cajone on January 20, 1766: "The ablest member of our 
Congregation should be the lector of moral theology because it is our most important study." In the same letter he said that "if 
our young men are not well versed in the Latin tongue, they will remain ignorant; if they know it well, let them perfect 
themselves in it." 

He who seemed to be so unconcerned about his own health, had an almost scrupulous concern about the health of the 
students. Characteristic of many of his letters on the subject is the following, written to Father Cajone, July 15, 1757: "I hear 
that more than one student is unwell. In this hot weather make them go out in the morning as long as possible without injury 
from the sun, I mean before the sun gets too hot. I want the students to be strong in health, and I don't mind their losing two 
hours of study. In the evening, too, let them go outdoors and have at least one hour's remissioa" We know that Alphonsus 
allowed the students to play ball, and this stopped only in 1761, when someone thought that strangers were taking scandal at the 
noise the students made while at play. Alphonsus himself enjoyed watching their games, and often acted as umpire and kept 



score for them. On occasion, when a student was in danger of a breakdown from study, he would, as we gather from certain 
letters, call him away from the house of studies and send him out with the mission band, that the change might help to relax his 
nerves. 

He seems to have known most of the students personally, if one can judge by the familiar manner in which he writes of 
them to the prefect, or directly to them None can say that these comm u nications display any rigoristic attitude. "Tell Frater 
Nigro," he wrote to the prefect on November 22, 1758, "to banish all his fears. He has made his vows and been accepted. How 
foolish is this fear of being dismissed!" On October 27, 1756, he wrote: "I am told that Frater de Michele is looking as ill as 
ever. I beg your reverence to examine his condition, and, if necessary, forbid him not only to make the studies from which I 
have already dispensed him, but study of any kind. Frater Nigro also has some internal trouble, as well as others. I give your 
reverence all my powers that you may moderate the studies, and in case of doubt, always incline to the side of health. I give 
you all my powers, but see that afterwards your reverence gives me an account of what has been done." On December 13, 
1758, he wrote to Frater Gargano: "With regard to staying up at night, I have already, if I mistake not, written to you about how 
I look at it. It matters little that you have to study; I wish you to go to bed like the rest." And to Frater Mauro Murante, a student 
in ill health, he wrote on January 7, 1756: "I have your letter and I have been so touched by it that I cannot refuse your request. 
Come then, to this house at Pagani, but come as comfortably as you can. Wait for good weather, when it is less damp, to make 
the journey. I am waiting here for you, (he uses the affectionate Italian 'thee',) and it will seem a thousand years until I see you. 
After all, well or ill, it is enough that you belong to God. I beg you not to start out in wet weather and to guard yourself against 
the cold as much as possible. I bless you." 

With regard to the novices, the letters of Alphonsus were equally human and affectionate. Of course, he had primarily 
in mind the fact that the novitiate was a period of trial, and was insistent that unless it was clear that a novice wanted to 
become a fervent and zealous religious, he should not be permitted to make his vows. But even when he emphasized this 
principle, there was an underlying tone of fatherly concera "Your reverence," he wrote on one such occasion to Father 
Tannoia, the novice-master, "should proceed with great courage and confidence in God. You need not be disturbed about 
anything, nor be grieved if a novice grows cold and leaves us. Help all of them as much as you can; but if any one commits 
habitual faults and does not show the right spirit, let me know it and I will send him away. Let him remain who is willing to 
remain. Let only those remain who are willing to suffer all, and really to become saints. Tell this to all the novices and add that 
whoever has not this spirit, is not made for our Congregation. There are now many of us. The Congregation has no need of men 
who are without fervor. Among other things, see that they obey you. Always tell them that those who are stubborn or attached to 
their relatives and to self-esteem, cannot be of any use to the Congregation." 

When the novices were at Pagani from July, 1756, to October, 1757, Alphonsus often spent the evening recreation with 
them and some took notes of things that he said. Before that, when they were at Iliceto, the kind heart of Alphonsus was sorely 
affected to see how much they had to suffer from the extreme poverty of the place. "I feel as though I could die of compassion 
for these young men," he wrote to Father Tannoia on July 4, 1756. "I repeat, at present think only of keeping alive." Before that 
he had written (December 31, 1755): "Now let us come to a matter of grave importance. You write that bread is wanting. But 
why incur so many useless and unnecessary expenses?. . . For pity’s sake, do not think any more of making improvements on the 
building, nor of any other expense except what is absolutely necessary. .. Oil is wanting, and grain and wine, and so on. Well, 
what will you come to? Eating grass? Or going to prison for debts?" At the end of the same letter there is this delicious little 
note, revealing the great heart of the father who could refuse nothing: "Frater N. writes to me for sweetmeats. I am sending him 
some ... I should have been better pleased had the novices asked me for mortifications and the means of loving Jesus Christ 
rather than for sweetmeats." Many such letters were received by Father Tannoia, indicating the deep concern of Alphonsus 
over the sufferings of the novices. "It is heartrending," the latter wrote on June 24, 1756," to see the sufferings of so many 
young men who have just left the world." 

He was not willing that the novices should go to excess in mortifying themselves, but was always intent on seeing that 
they preserved their health. In the same letter of June 24, 1756, he wrote: "I hear that the novices go to excess (in their visits to 
the Blessed Sacrament) and that they have already begun to fail in health. I beg you to moderate their prayers. It is sufficient if 
they make the ordinary visit, and add to it, in the evening and during the day, one or two other visits that must last not longer 
than half a quarter of an hour ... I do not answer their letters because it would take me two months to do so." Twice during 
April, 1758, he wrote to the novice-master: "It will be necessary for the novices to go out often, now that the weather has 
become warm." In June, 1755, he wrote, "During these hot days relax the practices of devotion and application for all the 
novices. Let them go out often, and moderate the use of the cilicia (pointed chains)." 

In certain circumstances the saintly superior did not hesitate to dispense with a part of the novitiate if he thought that the 
health of a novice was not sufficient to stand the strain. In June, 1753, he wrote this touching letter to the novice Angelo Picone, 
who had intimated his fear of not being admitted to profession because of his ill health: "You will make the vows on the feast 
of St. Aloysius, since you are so anxious about it. You see now whether I wish to drive you out of the Congregation! During 
your illness do not apply yourself to much study. Take care of your health, go out walking every morning, obey the doctor and 
pray every day for me." He wrote four letters in the same strain to Louis Capuano, who unfortunately did not persevere. 



He was like a worried mother when a novice was suffering from serious temptations, and would write minute details of 
what should be done. "Yes," he wrote in June, 1755, to the novice-master, "certainly, grant to Frater N. some comfort and more 
liberty. Help him, for he is going through a great trial. See that you give him more remedies, like milk or some other thing. Tell 
him from me that he should have confidence, that nothing is the matter." On April 5, 1758, he wrote concerning a postulant of 
whom there had been some doubt: "I recommend this young man to you. Give him the habit and treat him with great charity. 
Listen to him every time he wishes to speak to you, and assist him, for he is a subject of great promise. He is now well 
disposed, but is greatly tormented by temptation." 

He summarized all his principles and feelings about the novices in a letter to Father Tannoia on January 28, 1762. It 
deserves to be quoted in full. When he sent it he wrote to Father Tannoia: "Make the novices kneel down while reading it so 
that they may listen with great devotion. Read it or have it read slowly, slowly. And keep the letter, for it may help you when 
other novices shall take the places of the present ones." The letter reads: "My dear brothers, God knows how much I envy you. 
Would that I too had had the happiness to have withdrawn in my youth to the house of God, and there dwelt with so many good 
companions who draw one another to love Our Lord more and more, far from the accursed world where so many souls are 
lost. I envy you, I say, and I recommend that you thank God continually for the grace He has conferred on you of leaving the 
world for love of Him These are graces that are not given to all. How many young men, your companions, are still in your 
native places, distracted, unquiet, a prey to a thousand dangers, and perhaps far from God? Because with a youth passed in the 
midst of the world it is very difficult to escape being the slave of the devil. 

"But be on your guard, because the enemy is always trying to make you lose your vocation. Once he has gained this 
point he has gained all. Make up your mind, each of you, that every one of you will have his own storm in the midst of 
darkness. There is no other remedy for you then than, without reasoning with the temptation, to have recourse immediately to 
God, saying to him; 'Lord, I have given myself to Thee, yet will I not leave Thee.' Especially have recourse to most holy Mary, 
who is called the Mother of perseverance. He who has recourse and continues to have recourse to the Madonna, cannot 
possibly ever lose his vocation. Hold it for certain that he who dies in the Congregation will not only be saved as a saint, but 
will have a great place in Paradise. Bind yourselves, then, ever more and more with love to Jesus Christ. Love is that golden 
chain which attaches souls to God and binds them so closely that it appears they are no longer able to separate themselves from 
Him Always, therefore, I pray you, make acts of love in your meditations, Communions, in the visits to the Blessed Sacrament, 
during reading, in your cells, in the refectory, in the wood, in all places at all times. He who loves Jesus Christ from his heart 
has no fear of losing Him, and is content to suffer every pain, all contempt and all poverty for His love. 

"And he who does not follow this road will easily lose his vocation, which is the greatest misfortune, my beloved 
brothers, which can befall you. Wherefore I pray God to send you death much sooner than this misfortune of losing your 
vocation, which afterwards will draw down on you all other misfortunes. Your vocation lost and yourselves gone back to the 
world, after having turned your back on God, know that you will have no more courage to betake yourselves to prayer, because 
in so doing you will always feel yourselves reproached with your infidelity. Then, if you have abandoned prayer (which is 
most easy to do), and find yourselves again in the midst of the world, of bad companions and occasions of sin, and deprived of 
those special helps of God — Who usually treats in this manner those who are unfaithful to His call — I do not know what will 
become of you in this life and in eternity. 

"Again if you are saved, which will be very difficult, at least you will lose that great crown which God holds prepared 
for you if you remain faithful; and on this earth be assured you will have a life always unhappy, always full of continual 
disquietude and tormented with the remorse of having left God for your own caprice. I repeat, I pray God that He may send you 
death before this misfortune. 

"Courage, then. I bless you in the name of the Most Holy Trinity, and especially in the name of Jesus Christ, Who has 
merited for you by His death the great and priceless grace of your vocation. I bless you also in the name of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, that she may obtain for you holy perseverance. I pray you to love the Blessed Virgin very much, and to call on her 
always for help if you wish to become saints. Courage, then. Be joyful; make yourselves saints, and have a great love for Jesus 
Christ, Who for love of each one of you has given His blood and His life. Make yourselves saints, and pray to God for me, a 
poor old man who am near death, who now find that I have done nothing for God. Do you at least remain to love Him for me. 

"But I hope before I die to see you all and embrace you all here, after you are bound to Jesus Christ by the holy vows. I 
pray always for you every day and many times; and do you do the same for me. I embrace you in the heart of Jesus Christ and I 
bless you again. Live Jesus, Mary, Joseph and Teresa." 

It might be thought that his fatherly spirit would be confined to the novices and students because they were young and 
immature, but that with the professed fathers and brothers, Alphonsus would show more of the superior's authority and less of 
love. But he drew no line there or anywhere in the exercise of love. It was part of his nature, and varied in its expression only 
according to the circumstances of those whom it embraced. To those who were guilty of real faults he could make known his 
disappointment in a way that was more effective than severe reprimands. An example of this was given in a letter he wrote in 
1756 to the lay-brothers at Iliceto, who had created a disturbance by quoting the rule that fathers and brothers should lead a 
"common life ", on that basis refusing to perform certain menial tasks. Alphonsus wrote to them as follows: "God knows, my 



brothers, with what grief I have learned of so many faults committed by you in so short a time, and what displeases me more, 
they are faults of pride, when you ought to attend extremely to humility, which is the virtue most proper to lay-brothers. Come 
now, this time I forgive you (speaking in general); but do not for the future oblige me, I beg you, to inflict a chastisement on you 
which might entail your eternal chastisement. For if you oblige me to drive you out of the Congregation, I do not know what 
would become of you. Rather I should much fear for your eternal salvation . . . The proper office of choristers is to preach, 
hear confessions and study. The office of lay-brothers is to serve and work at everything which is commanded them. Wherefore 
know that to serve at table and to wash the dishes belongs to the brothers. It is only for humility that sometimes, but only 
sometimes, this office is entrusted to the chorists. Well now, do not give me any more displeasure. I love you as brothers, but I 
wish you to be saints .... And the virtues most necessary to make you saints are humility, obedience, and patience in suffering; 
for without suffering there is no sanctity." 

With individual brothers and fathers, Alphonsus was always ready with considerations of weakness and forgiveness of 
faults. On January 21, 1756, he wrote to Father Tannoia: "Brother N. writes me that he is troubled and on the point of losing his 
vocation ... I have answered him firmly and kindly. Try to set him at rest, if you can, by kind treatment. Let him have more 
sleep if he wishes it." At one time, some of the fathers wanted to dismiss Brother Bartolomeo, but Alphonsus rose to his 
defence: "I have no reason to send him away," he wrote to Tannoia; "I first wrote that he should go, but I was mistaken, 
thinking he had done what Brother Andrea has done. I therefore wrote that he should be kept." Some days later one of the 
fathers again wrote to Alphonsus about sending Brother Bartolomeo away, and he answered sharply: "For pity's sake, let the 
rector be less troubled about these brothers. When I have written and decided something, what is the use of tormenting me 
again about it? I have written that Brother Bartolomeo should stay; why insist on my expelling him?" 

In May, 1752, Brother Francis Tartaglione gave way to a fit of anger and threw a glass at a confrere in the refectory. 
Alphonsus, informed of the matter, wrote to Father Rossi: "Brother Francis does not deserve pity, but because he has been 
many years in the Congregation, and because he has humbled himself, we must use compassion with him. But it is necessary 
that he accept his penance, and that it be a long and severe one. Take the habit from him and let him put on secular dress, since 
he is now no longer a member of the Congregation, having been dismissed, but is like any other postulant. .. Help him, or have 
him helped as to his soul. Comm u nion once a week . . . Tell him that it is to me that he owes this indulgence, because I wish 
him well. I hardly think that another superior would have done all this for him." The humble lay-brother who had asked pardon 
for his mistake, wrote a very touching letter to Alphonsus, and in October of that year was re-admitted to profession. 

He was equally patient and kind with the fathers. He knew how difficult the work of the missions was, and for that 
reason was always concerned with their health and the conditions in which they lived. On March 7, 1751, he wrote to Father 
Margotta: "I draw your attention to this last point: for pity's sake, if the food given to the community is simple and frugal, let the 
fathers and the brothers at least not suffer in this respect. What good does it do to build within and to demolish without? If 
anyone loses his vocation through our fault, we shall make ourselves accountable to God." And to Father Cajone on December 
12, 1754: "I am very glad to hear that there is a prospect of having dry rooms; for I am continually disquieted by the fact that 
the rooms are so damp. Hence see to it that as soon as the season arrives, in April or May, the plastering of the rooms be begun 
... In regard to yourself personally, send me news about your health. I have made inquiries and was told that you are still very 
much enfeebled.. Do not trouble yourself about the number of confessions; and let things go as they will. In regard to the work 
on the building, I bless all that you do; yet be careful always to take counsel; and moreover do not incur too many expenses, for 
I have remarked that all superiors are anxious to build in order to show what they have done. I beg you not to trouble yourself 
too much about the work on the buildings; and on account of the improvements that are to be made, the community should not 
have to suffer any privations either in regard to food or clothing." 

His anxiety when one of the fathers was sick has already been shown in the instances of Fathers Rossi and Cafaro. It 
was always thus; when a confrere was sick he ordered prayers and insisted on the best of medical care, and wrote anxious 
letters begging for news. On January 19, 1756, he wrote to Father Cajone about one of the missionaries: "As for Father Apice, 
if he also suffers from his lungs, I do not want, no, I do not want, again I say, I do not want him to preach the evening sermon. 
When we have lost a subject, all the inhabitants of Potenza would not be able to restore him to us ... As for risking the health 
of any subject, especially that of Father Apice and yours in making you preach in spite of all, I beg Father Fiocchi to be prudent 
so that I may not grow angry, as I fear I shall be obliged to." Sometime in 1755, he had written to Father Cajone to remind him 
that he must "take care of his health and be obedient" and gave many detailed instructions. To Father Margotta he wrote on 
January 23, 1750: "I hear that you are still in this place (away from Caposele where Father Margotta was rector). A sojourn so 
prolonged outside of the house annoys me. Remember that you are now rector. In future, endeavor to keep yourself free from 
similar embarrassments . . . When the rector is absent from home all things go wrong. Resolve in future to stay at home as much 
as possible, except when one or the other mission is to be given, or there is some real necessity ... I hear besides that your 
health is shattered. For mercy's sake, take care of it! Stop all those mortifications in eating, etc. — Now it will be better for 
you to practice obedience . . . O what trouble to me is the mission that is to be given at Auletta; so much expense, and so much 
fatigue for the fathers at this time, and with such roads! Why? for the sake of one mission. .. For mercy's sake, go to bed in the 
evening immediately after the ringing of the bell; I have been told that you sometimes sleep on the floor." 




The most angry words Alphonsus ever wrote were on the occasion of the neglect or imprudence of a superior with 
regard to the health of a subject. In July, 1756, he wrote these agitated words to Father Cajone: "I can no longer make believe: 
I will tell the truth! That you have sent Father Apice (and may God prevent you from sending another!) to San Gregorio has 
pierced my heart, the more so since you had at first resolved to write to me, and afterwards you did just the contrary. My God! 
to send a subject that costs us our blood, to die in a sickly place during the great heat, and at a time when there is an epidemic 
raging! You say: 'He is needed there.' True, but all the priests are not dead! There is always one remaining that can give 
absolution. For pity’s sake, in the future, and before doing any of these extraordinary things, write to me ... I am starting for 
Naples today, and God knows what sorrow and pain I feel on account of what you have written to me. May God help us!" 

Even in his necessary corrections, sometimes made with a great show of violence, there was, underneath, a personal 
element, a familiarity, it might be called, that tempered the rebuke. There are many such letters written to Fathers Margotta, 
Cajone, and Tannoia. To the last he once wrote (January 13, 1756): "I allow you to have duplicate books of devotion for the 
novitiate; but I cannot allow you to read Cassiano and Alessandro. How headstrong you are! I should rather have you read my 
Moral Theology half an hour every day so that you may be able to hear confessions. Are you never to hear confessions? It is 
not for want of intelligence. You must acknowledge that in this matter there is some tepidity, or maybe laziness on your part." 
Father Cajone, whom Alphonsus called "my dear Gasparo," once got it into his head that he was to be dismissed from the 
Congregation. Here is the way Alphonsus spoke to him in a letter of October 2, 1754: "For heaven's sake, don't ever use of 
yourself the words: 'To be driven out of the Congregation.' You wound me and the love I bear you. Yes, I love you, and I have 
the highest esteem for you. Even though I sometimes reprimanded you, I never doubted your good will." 

To Father Margotta, who was one of the greatest of the early members of the Congregation and very close to 
Alphonsus, he wrote many letters. He is called "my dear Francis" and the tone of these letters is like the following, written 
February 1, 1750: "I beg you to read this letter with attention and to preserve it, because in future it may be of service to you. 
Before all, to speak freely to you, I say that I do not think that you would wish to be treated with delicacy and consideration in 
reference to matters concerning obedience, as if you were a weak subject and a man of no good will. This, between you and 
me, is the case with some members of the Congregation. I have a different idea of your reverence; for I am convinced that you 
wish what is most perfect and agreeable to God. Let us now come to the point. You know that I have always esteemed you and 
that I still esteem you: facts have proved this. I should regret it if anyone would recall vividly to my mind what has already 
been told me, namely, that you are a saint, but that you are not fit to be rector, perhaps for the following reasons: that as 
superior you are but little at home; there is wanting the necessary order in all that regards the house and regular observance; 
that your reverence takes upon yourself the care of so many useless things — so many letters, so much correspondence, so 
many unsuitable occupations, etc., especially, however, so many devotions to which you appear to be attached, to the detriment 
of regular observance ... I write to you with all affection, because I esteem you and esteem you much; I have a high idea of 
your merit, and I hope that you will be one of those who in the Congregation wish to sanctify themselves like Fathers Cafaro, 
Villani, Mazzini, Fiocchi, Ferrara, etc., who are dead to their one will, and that you would not wish to resemble certain others 
whom I must treat with great consideration. I will treat them in this manner; but I see that they will not become saints like those 
whom the superiors can, according to my usual expression, cut to pieces. You see that I speak to you with sincerity for your 
advancement..." 

Hundreds of little incidents could be told in which Alphonsus showed the most human of traits in his relation to his 
confreres. One day, when Father Margotta sat at recreation looking especially worried and melancholy because he was passing 
through one of his usual attacks of scruples, Alphonsus took him by the arm and drew him over to the piano; and then himself 
sat down and played and sang one of his own hymns to the Blessed Mother. Another time he answered playfully to a sharp 
letter that Father Melchionna had written him (April 30, 1760): "Are you dreaming? Whoever sent you to Iliceto as a 
punishment? Oh, Master Georgio! You are wasting your time! Do not be disturbed by a little temptation. In the name of sweet 
charity let's have a little less fury the next time you write. If I did not know you, I would give you a good beating!" Four years 
later Alphonsus saved Melchionna's vocation when Villani (acting rector major) and his consultors wanted to dismiss him or 
give him a severe penance. "Fear nothing," Alphonsus wrote to Melchionna on that occasion, "I shall remedy whatever is 
excessive." On another occasion, August 13, 1755, Alphonsus interceded for a father who had been causing trouble in a 
community, telling Father Cajone "to be patient with him because he believes he is doing right when he does those things and 
disturbs others as well as himself. He is, however, humble, zealous, observant of the rule, and loves the Congregatioa But he 
labors and fusses over his work with such excitement that he disquiets himself and others. What is to be done? Everybody has 
faults. I have more of them than others." 

He had, like most men, a favorite expression when he was vexed with somebody. He would say or write with emphasis 
or repetition, according to the degree of his vexation: "May God make you a saint!" In 1757, when Father Tannoia had delayed 
sending him some necessary information about a novice, he wrote to him: "May God make you a saint! Only now do you send 
me the needed information! Well, may God make you all saints! I have sent that subject word that he should not think of saying 
mass, etc. In a word, may God make you all saints! To think that you would wait till now to send me such necessary 
information!" He showed that he could feel as weary and harassed as anybody else, in these words he wrote to Father Villani 



whom he called, "My dear Andrea," when the latter asked him foolishly whether masses could be said in one house and the 
stipends used in another: "You had better drive that idea out of your head," he said, "for it can never be, no never, that one 
house should support another, because all the houses, whatever their condition may be, are really hospitals in which every cent 
that comes in goes out right away . . . My head allows me to say no more. Missions, debts, departure for a mission, etc., oh! 
what troubles!" 

While by far the majority of his letters emphasized the importance of personal sanctification for those to whom they 
were addressed, he wrote often about the missions. He made every other work of the fathers secondary to the preaching of 
missions, even the care of souls in the churches attached to their houses. "Do not trouble yourself about confessors (at home)," 
he wrote November 29, 1756, "there is no harm if all those who come to confession are not heard. On the missions it is 
different. It is sufficient therefore if two or three remain at home ... I am so overtaxed with missions at present, especially 
those in Calabria, that I find it necessary to go out myself, such as I am" Some years later, he wrote (May 21, 1761) blaming 
Father Tannoia for the failure of an important mission because he kept fathers at home who could have helped make it a 
success. "It displeases me," he wrote, "that Father Tannoia kept at home not only Father Picone, who had to remain, but also 
Father Michele. Yet he had been especially asked for this mission by Father Michele. At the time of the missions, it is enough 
that the rector, and one, or at the most, two fathers stay at home; and when there is a necessity, one will suffice." Two years 
before resigning his bishopric, in September 1773, he wrote a long letter to the fathers on the exclusive subject of missions. 
"The only end of our institute," he said, "is the work of the missions; if we fail in this work, or if it is performed in an imperfect 
manner, the institute is destroyed." 

These many excerpts from the letters of Alphonsus, covering as they do a wide range of topics and circumstances, 
amply support the statement that he was kind, considerate, fatherly, even indulgent, and above all, very human in his dealings 
with others. If the question is then asked, how was he appreciated by his subjects, was he loved by them? the answer is simple. 
How much he was loved by those who have figured largely in the story of his life thus far, has been apparent: Sportelli, 
Villani, Rossi, Cafaro, Mazzini — these men were ready to die for him Those who disliked him were few, and of every one it 
can be said that the reason was because he was earnest about having the rule observed, and desirous that no one should escape 
the corrections necessary to help him be a saint. There were some who resented his insistence on the rule, as he admitted to 
Father Cajone when the latter complained of malcontents. "Indeed, my dear Gasparo," he wrote November 22, 1758, "you will 
have to bear with these contradictions in every community, even if you were a St. Francis. How many I have to bear myself! 
How many anonymous letters containing reproaches and insults!" And he did not escape even the sorrow of having a little plot 
laid against him, for in 1746, when he was ill in another house, the beginning of a general meeting was held at Ciorani in which 
the members thought to narrow down the powers of Alphonsus. He dissolved the meeting, but wrote reproachfully to Villani: "I 
have a little complaint to make to your reverence. I think you could have spoken to me about that matter in all confidence. And 
knowing the affection that I bear you and the freedom that I wish you to have in your relations to me, you could have told me 
secretly your ideas on this point." 

Viewing this period as a whole, we find it evident that there were throughout the early days of the Congregation, the 
same human clashes and disagreements, outbursts and misunderstandings, weaknesses and faults, that are to be found wherever 
a number of human beings are gathered together. That in all and through all, charity remained and grew stronger every day, is 
due to the fact that Alphonsus Liguori, the leader, was a man who ruled by love. 



BOOK III 


BISHOP AND RECTOR MAJOR (1762-1787) 



CHAPTER I 


AN UNWILLING BISHOP 

(1762-1763) 


Alphonsus was sixty-five years old. His health was not good; he suffered intensely from asthma, headaches and other 
infirmities. He was convinced that his life was drawing to a close, that he had done his work. Although he would not retire 
from the active direction of his Congregation and from taking part in its work until he was forced to do so, he was nevertheless 
convinced that nothing more than that would be expected of him in his swiftly declining years. He even congratulated himself 
that he had reached what he thought was nearly the end of his life, and had escaped all preferment in the Church. "One of the 
great mercies of the Lord," he said one day to his friend, Monsignor Borgia, "is that in calling me to religion He saved me from 
the burden of the episcopate, a burden which I could hardly have escaped had I remained with my family. My father and my 
director would have forced me to accept." In 1747, when he was only fifty-one, he had been able to foil the attempt of the king 
to make him archbishop of Palermo. Now he was convinced that all danger was past. He lived among his brethren at Pagani, 
and was hoping to die there. 

It was in these circumstances that the astounding news came to him that he had been appointed bishop of St. Agatha of 
the Goths by Pope Clement XIII. Seldom in the history of the Church has the offer of a great dignity provoked more intense 
sorrow. About five o'clock in the afternoon of March 9, 1762, he was talking to Father Paravento, when a messenger came 
from the apostolic nuncio, bowed before him and said: "Your most illustrious lordship's servant." Alphonsus turned on him and 
said: "What is that you say?" The messenger continued: "The Pope has nominated you bishop of St. Agatha of the Goths." The 
old man stood dumbfounded, unable to speak. Then he read the letters, and when the realization of what had happened came 
home to him, he broke down and wept. 

After a little, however, his spirits rose and he thought of a sure means of escape. The Pope, he said to his companions 
who were trying to console him, merely wanted to show him a mark of esteem It was just a formality, a gesture. He hurried to 
his room and sat down and wrote a long letter to the Holy Father, outlining the innumerable reasons why he could not accept 
the charge. He was sixty-five years old, in poor health, partly blind, deaf, lame, and suffering severely from asthma. It would 
be impossible for him to discharge the duties of a bishop. Besides he had vowed never to accept such a dignity, and what kind 
of an example would he be to his Congregation if he, the leader of all the rest and the first to make the vow, would be the first 
to break it! He finished the letter with a feeling of triumph and handed it to the messenger with the words: "There. Now don't 
come back to me with any more of your 'most illustrious lordship', because it would be the death of me." When the messenger 
had gone, he said to his companions, as though everything were settled: "That storm cost me an hour's time and four ducats," — 
the money he had given to the messenger. 

But the more he thought the thing over, the more his optimism failed him, and he multiplied his prayers and penances 
and begged his friends to intercede for him But his hopes were not high. "This time," he was heard to moan, "I shall not get 
off." One day he said to Father Mazzini in real terror: "If that messenger comes back, don't let him come near me. He will seem 
like an executioner, coming with his axe in hand." To Father Corsano he said: "No, no, I would not exchange the Congregation 
for all the realms of the Grand Turk." 

At Rome the Holy Father read the letter Alphonsus had written and talked with some of his advisers. The latter were 
deeply moved by the appeal of the aged Saint and advised Clement XIII to accept his excuses. The Pope seemed inclined to 
agree with them, and then suddenly changed his mind. Perhaps the sad condition of the diocese of St. Agatha was the argument 
that confirmed his choice. It was a large diocese, with a clergy of four hundred diocesan priests, seventeen religious houses 
and about 30,000 souls. Its spiritual state had been sorely neglected for many years; yet the fact that the income of the see was 
very substantial made it a desirable one. There had been more than sixty applicants for the vacant post. With all this in mind, 
the Pope announced his final decision that Alphonsus should be the bishop: "I will it," he said, "I will it strongly." 

It was March 19, the feast of St. Joseph, when the messenger came a second time to the house of Pagani. Father 
Paravento, who witnessed the scene, relates what happened: "On March 19, at about six in the evening, I met the nuncio's 
courier in the corridor of the monastery, and on my asking him where he was going, he answered: 'To Don Alphonsus. His 
renunciation has not been accepted. I am the bearer of letters from the Pope.' I prevented him from proceding further, for our 
father had several times declared that the bare sight of the messenger of evil would be the cause of his death. I informed Father 
Mazzini of what I had just heard. He read the letters together with Father Cimino, and then both of them went to the cell of the 
servant of God. ' Father,' said Mazzini, 'let us say a Hail Mary to the Blessed Virgin.' 'Has the courier come back, then?' he 
asked. 'Let us first say the Hail Mary,' repeated Mazzini. Alphonsus knelt down and began to pray, but his countenance was all 



disturbed. Then Mazzini let him know the formal will of the Holy Father, confirming his nomination to the see of St. Agatha. 
'Where are the letters?' asked Alphonsus. 'Let us see if there is not some way of interpreting them' After reading them, he 
raised his eyes to heaven, exclaiming: 'Glory be to the Father, since the Pope wishes me to be a bishop, then I wish to be a 
bishop. Obmutui quoniam tu fecisti (I was dumb and I opened not my mouth, because thou hast done it. Ps. 38, 10).' Then he 
turned with tearful eyes to the fathers around him, saying: 'God wills it, God is driving me out of the Congregation on account 
of my sins. O my beloved brethren, do not forget me, all of you. Must we, alas! separate after having lived together thirty years 
in the closest union?' One of the fathers ventured to remark that perhaps his friends in Rome would succeed in softening the 
Pope. 'No, no,' he replied, 'there is no interpretation possible, it is a formal command '. He had hardly uttered the words when 
his strength gave way at last and he became a prey to such agony that for five hours he could not speak a word." 

It is not surprising that the very thought of being a bishop was one of terror to Alphonsus. Besides his deep humility, 
which made him shrink from the honor connected with it, he had a clear conception of the awful responsibility it involved, and 
felt himself totally inadequate for such a burden. On March 21, 1762, two days after he received the command of the Pope, he 
wrote to his brother Hercules at Naples, who was in high spirits over the honor that had come to the family: "I have been so 
much amazed by the command I have received from the Pope, to accept the episcopate out of obedience, that I am like a man 
stupefied at the thought of having to leave the Congregation in which I have lived for thirty years . . . You are rejoicing, and I 
do nothing but lament. How is it that the episcopate was reserved for me in my old age? But may the divine will be always 
done, which wishes me to be a martyr in my old age! I have lost sleep and appetite and am bewildered at the thought that the 
Pope never gives an obedience like the one he has given me." 

As a matter of fact, the stupendous news did bring a serious attack of illness. On March 27 he was so low that the last 
sacraments were administered. He himself thought his end was at hand, and in apparent relief he said to those around him; "Let 
nothing more be said about bishops and bishoprics in this cell. Speak only of Paradise." The Pope was informed of his 
condition, and he said: "If he dies, we give him our apostolic benediction. If he lives, we wish him to come to Rome." 

Alphonsus recovered suddenly from the illness, and though he was advised to rest and wait for favorable weather, he 
insisted on setting out for Rome at once. It was to be his only visit to the capital of the Catholic world. He preached the usual 
Saturday evening sermon on the Blessed Mother in the church at Pagani and said farewell to the people, who gave way to their 
grief at losing him in audible sobs. On the following day he set out for Rome. 

He still had a faint hope that the Pope might change his mind when he saw his infirmities. "I am going to Rome," he said 
to friends who congratulated him, "with the hope that my objections will carry more weight on the spot than at a distance. When 
the Pope with his own eyes beholds these old bones, he will understand that nothing is to be got out of them, and he will send 
me back to die in the midst of my brethren." Nevertheless he bought his episcopal ring and his pectoral cross in Naples on the 
way to Rome, both of them adorned with colored glass instead of jewels, the cheapest that money could buy. When the jeweler 
brought him the cross, Alphonsus lifted it and said to the amazed man: "What a heavy cross this is! So heavy that I know of 
none more crushing." From Naples he wrote to Father Mazzini: "Recommend me to Jesus Christ and make others recommend 
me especially. If I do not lose my senses now, I shall never lose them . . . Unhappy me! I left the world as a young man, and 
now when I am old I have to begin again to have dealings with it." 

He arrived in Rome on April 25, 1762. Congratulations poured in on him from all sides, and he was visited by 
Cardinals and high Church dignitaries. Many invited him to banquets prepared in his honor, but he managed to find excuses to 
escape most of them His answer to congratulations was always the same: "The Pope wants to make me a bishop, but he will 
soon see that I am like an old machine, falling to pieces." As the Pope was absent from Rome Alphonsus decided to use the 
time waiting for him in making a pilgrimage to the Holy House of the Nativity at Loretto. He spent the whole time on the 
journey to and fro, and during the three days at Loretto, in prayer and meditation over the great privilege of beholding "the 
house where the Word of God was made flesh, and where Mary held Him in her arms." 

On May 8, he returned to Rome and was admitted to his audience with the Pope. The Holy Father listened to the long 
recital of his reasons for being spared the burden of the episcopate, and then said calmly: "Obedience works miracles. Trust in 
God and He will help you." Then he conversed for some time with Alphonsus about the affairs of the Church, and finding great 
inspiration in his company, later called him to the Vatican several times while he remained in Rome. On one of these visits, 
Alphonsus spoke of the opposition that had been raised against his treatise on frequent Communion, particularly on the part of 
one writer. The Holy Father asked if he had answered this man's Jansenistic doctrines. When told that he had not, Clement XIII 
said: "I know the fruits that have been produced and are produced by frequent Communion. It was wrong for you to keep 
silence — you must answer your opponents." It is a singular instance of the saint's scrupulous sense of obedience that before he 
left Rome he did as the Pope wished, writing "An apologetic answer to the letter of Don Cyprian Aristasio on frequent 
Communion." 

It was the law of Rome that all newly appointed bishops be subjected to an examination there before being consecrated. 
On June 11, Alphonsus underwent the examination, and being given his choice of doctrines to defend before the three learned 
examiners, selected his favorite principle concerning the morality of various actions when the mind is in doubt as to what is 
right and wrong. When the chief part of the examination was over, one of the examiners, knowing his attitude towards the 



episcopate, asked, not without a twinkle in his eye: "Is it lawful to desire the episcopate?" It is recorded only that Alphonsus 
did not seem to hear the question and made the examiner repeat it a second time. 

On June 20, he was consecrated bishop in the church of the Minerva. "He subsequently avowed to his confessor," says 
Tannoia, "that he had met with two great struggles in his life, the first when he left the world and held out against his father's 
love and tore himself from his embrace; the second in Rome when he received the episcopal character." Once consecrated he 
felt it his duty to go to his flock as soon as possible. Before he left Rome, however, the list of the fees and expenses of his 
elevation was presented to him He answered characteristically: "I did not ask for the episcopacy; it was imposed upon me. 
The only way I have of paying these charges is out of the revenues of my church, and these revenues I must use in relieving the 
poor." The Pope ordered that none of the customary fees be charged to him and said at his departure: "When Mgr. de' Liguori 
dies, there will be one more saint in heaven." 

Alphonsus left Rome and set out for his diocese, pausing only a few days at Pagani to say farewell to his confreres and 
his beloved people. A great throng gathered in the monastery square at the hour of his departure, and to the fathers and people 
he bade a touching farewell. He promised that he would return to them some day, and that he would die in his beloved Pagani. 
Thirteen years later he did return, and ultimately, after many more sorrows, died there. 

On July 11, 1762, he arrived in his diocese. As the two modest carriages, containing the new bishop, his brother 
Hercules, Fathers Margotta and Majone of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer, and Canon Germieri of St. Agatha, 
passed through the various towns of the diocese on the way to the episcopal city, great crowds gathered around him and asked 
for his blessing. At St. Agatha, a group of leading citizens and ecclesiastics led a gathering of the faithful to welcome him, and 
escorted him to the cathedral. He knelt down before the altar and prayed a long time. Then the Te Deum was sung, and he 
addressed the people, telling them "he did not come to command but to win them to Jesus Christ." 

St. Agatha of the Goths soon realized that it had never possessed a bishop like Alphonsus de' Liguori. He began his 
pastorate by completely transforming the episcopal residence. The canons of the cathedral, in preparation for the coming of the 
new bishop, had furnished the house sumptuously, as they thought befitting an episcopal palace. Alphonsus sold all the 
luxurious furniture and devoted the proceeds to the adornment of the cathedral. When he had finished removing things and 
replacing them with a few simple, serviceable objects, the place looked like a monastery, and that was what he intended. "The 
furniture of the episcopal residence," he said, "should be simple and modest. Jesus Christ commands humility, not 
magnificence. It is an object of great edification to all to see the house of a bishop poor, and destitute of all that display which 
feeds the pride of people in the world." 

He went over the whole palace carefully, and when he found the smallest and most unco mf ortable room, he selected it 
for his own. In it he had placed a small table of common wood, a few chairs, a little bed with no hangings such as were 
customary, and coarse sheets. The only blanket he used was his zimarra or cloak, which he placed over the bed when the 
weather was cold. About the house he wore his simple Redemptorist habit, and there was no sign of a coat of arms anywhere. 
The former bishop had bought a magnificent cope for the cathedral, adorned with his coat of arms; Alphonsus bought dalmatics 
to go with it and, much to the disgust of the canons, had them adorned with the same coat of arms used by the dead bishop. 

If the house looked like a monastery and the bishop like a poor monk, the schedule of daily life was actually monastic. 
When Alphonsus first arrived, his secretary had prepared an expensive banquet as a welcoming feast for him; but when he saw 
it, he showed his displeasure and said: "Do you think I have come here to give banquets, when so many of the poor are in 
need? Let nobody want for anything at my table, but there must be nothing superfluous." 

The household consisted of three servants: a cook, a coachman and a valet; Brother Romito, a Redemptorist lay- 
brother, who stayed with him to the end of his life, and whose principal work was helping the saint with the preparation of his 
various publications; Felix Verzella, his secretary; Nicholas Rubini, the vicar general, and Father Majone, a Redemptorist 
whom Alphonsus brought to St. Agatha to help him with preaching and conducting examinations. Father Majone did not like it 
very well at St. Agatha, and after eight months wrote to Villani asking to be called back to his monastery. He was prevailed 
upon to stay with Alphonsus for three years, but finally insisted on leaving. He was to cause his saintly father far more serious 
trouble later on. 

A monastic order of the day was followed by the small episcopal family. Brother Romito gave the signal for rising 
every morning at a given time; half an hour later there was meditation, and the whole household was expected to be there. Then 
Alphonsus would say his Little Hours. The morning was given to audiences, and he had no rules as to who should be permitted 
to see him and who should be kept away. He received all, rich or poor, but before long it was commonly understood that there 
was no need of going to the bishop if one had nothing of import to talk about. The poor he would receive at any time, and his 
priests were always welcome, but idlers and the curious he had little time for. After the audiences he would work on some of 
his books, either a new publication or the latest edition of his Moral Theology. Only at a late hour in the morning, then, would 
he celebrate holy mass after a long and fervent preparation, and he would make his thanksgiving hearing the mass of his 
secretary. Then came dinner, at which Alphonsus took only soup and boiled meat, although the others were allowed one more 
dish with cheese and fruit. Guests were always welcome, but they had to be content with the kind of fare given to the episcopal 
family. There was spiritual reading until the fruit was placed on the table. Alphonsus wrote to Hercules in August, 1762: "With 



God's grace I am in the best of health, and after dinner I am able to perform the exercises of the rule." 

After dinner there was a siesta for the household according to the custom, an hour in winter and an hour and a half in 
summer. After a short rest, Alphonsus said the five psalms of St. Bonaventure in honor of the Blessed Virgin, and then resumed 
his work. At the end of the time for siesta, marked by the ringing of a bell by Brother Romito, he made half an hour's spiritual 
reading, half an hour's meditation, and then recited Vespers and Compline. After this the doors were opened to audiences as in 
the morning. Towards evening he would take a short drive in his carriage as ordered by his physician. 

The drive over, it was almost time for the visit to the Blessed Sacrament. One of his first acts after arriving at St. 
Agatha's was to make the visit to the Blessed Sacrament a public exercise in the church. The bell would be rung, the faithful 
would gather, and he would lead the devotions, reciting prayers and teaching the faithful to sing his own hymns. The service 
lasted half an hour. Returning to his room, he would continue his work, say Matins and Lauds for the next day, and make half an 
hour's meditation with Brother Romito. At ten o'clock the house bell would be rung, and everybody had to gather for the rosary, 
litany of the Blessed Virgin, night prayers and examination of conscience. Guests remaining overnight in the house were 
expected to attend these devotions. Finally at half past ten there was supper, followed by a short period of recreation and 
conversation. The others retired but Alphonsus often stayed up till late after midnight working and praying. The last thing he 
did before retiring, as it was the first after rising in the morning, was to take the discipline as a means of atonement for the sins 
of his flock. 

How those around him looked upon him was evidenced at the process of his beatification, when his secretary and one 
of his servants testified to the esteem and affection in which they held him But it was no easy life, as Father Majone wrote to 
his confreres on August 2, 1762: "You wish some news about our father. We have hardly time to eat or sleep or draw breath 
. . . Everybody admires his unwearied devotion to his work, his patience with applicants for favors, his kindness with the little 
ones, his charity towards all, his readiness to go down to the church to listen to one, to go up to the reception room to answer 
another, to go anywhere to render service to anyone who asks for it. All his time is spent in preaching and working without any 
respite or pity for himself, and in the organization of this poor diocese. One delinquent he summons for a reprimand, another he 
recommends to the care of his parish priest, to another he writes a personal letter. His disinterestedness has caused him to 
refuse even the smallest present; his generosity to the poor is without limit. He actually wanted to sell his carriage, so that he 
might be able to give more, but we have put ourselves on guard over him" 

Thus Alphonsus transported from Pagani to a bishop's house the spirit and routine of religious observance. It is not 
remarkable that with so deeply spiritual a mode of life he was able in a short time to change the diocese from one known for its 
worldliness and laxity into one of religious fervor and zeal. 



CHAPTER II 


REORGANIZING A DIOCESE 

(1763-1775) 


The diocese of St. Agatha of the Goths, with its thirty thousand souls, was divided into ten districts, each with an 
archpriest. The largest of these districts was Arienzo, with a population of approximately ten thousand, scattered through many 
villages. The district of the episcopal city itself counted about five thousand souls; that of Airola six thousand; the other seven 
districts had smaller numbers. Every district had many priests, St. Agatha alone having seventy-six and Arienzo a hundred and 
twenty, not counting the religious of whom there were not a few. The other districts had a proportionate num b er of clerics. 

It would seem from these figures that the diocese of Alphonsus was well provided with spiritual care. Such, however, 
was not the case. There were abuses among the clergy, some of them due to the fact that there were far more priests than were 
actually needed. The result was that many lived at home, never preached or heard confessions, and administered the 
sacraments only to their immediate relatives. The anti-clericalism of the governments of the day was having an effect on the 
laity, and the natural tendency of fallen h u man nature to go downwards when not continually urged in the opposite direction 
helped things along. Public scandals were common; hundreds thought nothing of missing their Easter duty, even though at the 
time an excommunication was attached to it, and fidelity to the marriage bond was becoming less a matter of concern every 
day. Alphonsus had known well what he had to face, for as he passed through Naples on his way from Rome he said to one of 
the ministers of the royal court: "I am going to a diocese where disorders are not uncommon. If I should be forced to have 
recourse to your authority, I ask you to have at heart the glory of God and the salvation of souls." 

It is no surprise then that the burden of his office weighed heavily upon him, and that, once possessed of his see, there 
would be no limits to the efforts he would make to restore faith and virtue to his people. The very Sunday after his arrival at St. 
Agatha, he opened a mission in the cathedral church and a retreat for all the priests of the neighborhood. He preached the great 
evening sermons of the mission himself, and also the conferences to the priests. He showed at once that a new regime had been 
inaugurated, for, while many of those who had been leading evil lives were corrected by his preaching, there were some 
against whom he found it necessary to take stronger measures. When he learned of any person who was giving scandal in the 
community, he would go to him and try by kindness and appeal to awaken repentance. If that failed, he would inform the 
secular authorities and would insist that the evil-doer be arrested and put in jail. After two or three of these culprits had been 
locked up, the rest of the people realized that he meant to reform the city at all costs, and this was a salutary lesson for those 
who could not be touched by his pleading words in the name of Jesus Christ. 

A few months after his arrival he ordered a general mission for the entire diocese, inspired both by the conditions he 
had found and his own knowledge of the untold graces that flow from missions. For the preaching of the general mission he 
called upon the outstanding preachers of all the missionary societies in and around Naples, only excluding his own 
Redemptorists for fear that the people might think he was imposing his religious brethren upon them or sending them out as 
spies. That no pastor might offer an excuse for not having a mission in his parish, Alphonsus arranged beforehand to pay all the 
expenses of travel and support for the missionaries while they were in his diocese, and in some cases even paid for the candles 
and other articles to be used at the services. If pastors in poor places objected that they could not house the missionaries, 
Alphonsus himself saw to it that some unoccupied home or villa was placed at the disposal of the missionaries, or that quarters 
were found for them in the houses of exemplary lay people. He took an active part in the preaching himself, and spoke to all the 
missionaries who came into the diocese, commanding them to preach in a simple, apostolic style, and insisting that they hear 
all the confessions of the people themselves. 

How thorough were his preparations for the mission, and how detailed his instructions to the pastors, may be seen from 
this letter of January 7, 1763, to the arch-priest of Frassso about the mission to be given in his district: "Very reverend and 
dear sir: I inform you that there will arrive at your house a good company of ten fathers of the Congregation of Father Pavone to 
give the mission. I therefore ask of you that, when they come, you will be so kind as to request all of the reverend clergy to 
meet the missionaries on their arrival: this is an honor due to the mission, which God Himself sends. Moreover, order in my 
name that all the (ordinary) confessors abstain, during the mission, from hearing confessions, as they are suspended during that 
time. In regard to yourself as arch-priest, I cannot suspend you, but I beg you also not to hear confessions during the missioa I 
leave the affair to the judgment of the fathers, should they need help during the mission. You should also order, in my name, that 
all priests and clerics attend the exercises, and with regard to the exercises for the priests, have some one charged with the 



duty of recording the names of those who are absent without a just cause, and then have the names sent to me." 

There are eight or nine letters that Alphonsus wrote to the same priest concerning the mission, in which nothing is 
overlooked. On January 15, 1763, he wrote to him; "What I beg you, moreover, to attend to, is that the mission be held in two 
churches. I have already asked the superior of the place to do this favor for me, because I have been assured by some practical 
persons that the church of the arch-priest is not large enough for the people; and when this is the case, the mission will be of no 
use, even to those who do come, because they are so crowded and disturbed that they hear little of the sermon, and the preacher 
can hardly preach effectively because of the cries of the children constantly distracting him These are things that have often 
happened to me, so I know from experience ... I beg you to have an understanding about everything with Father Jorio, because 
he has established many things here that are now permanent, such as the congregation of priests aggregated to that of Father 
Pavone, the congregation of clerics and of young men, and above all, the confraternity for the instruction of young women who 
have to assemble in the church on every feast day . . . This exercise, if given to the young women, can sanctify the whole 
country. . ." 

With such painstaking preparations, Alphonsus could say, as he did in a letter of January 12, 1763: "If after that, the 
people do not follow the holy exercises, I shall attribute it to my sins." But they did follow the exercises, filling the churches 
and returning in great numbers to the frequentation of the sacraments. Alphonsus expressed his happiness over the results in 
another letter to the arch-priest of Frasso, written January 29, 1763: "I thank you and praise you for all that you have done to 
promote the spiritual welfare of your parish, especially for the activity you have shown during the mission . . . Those parish 
priests who are desirous of having missions given, show thereby that they have the true spirit of Jesus Christ; during the 
pastoral visitation, we shall have the exercises of the spiritual renewal by celebrating a novena of the Blessed Virgin with 
exposition of the Blessed Sacrament; and I myself will preach in my familiar way." 

The fruits of the mission were more than a little due to his own inexhaustible energy and participatioa A Dominican 
father wrote thus of one of the missions preached in the vicinity of Arienzo: "People could not understand how this weak old 
man could hold out against such fatigue, which was enough to exhaust the most vigorous. The faithful, drawn by a secret force 
which they could not account for, crowded to his sermons from the remotest hamlets. What a consoling sight it was to see those 
multitudes of men and women of all ages and conditions thronging to the church, exclaiming: 'Let us go and hear our holy 
bishop.' The fruit produced was most wonderful. Morals were reformed, devotion was revived, and the sacraments were 
thenceforth frequented by sinners who had for a long time been away." 

The general mission lasted three months, and was extended to the smallest and most abandoned hamlets and country 
places. In fact the bishop insisted far more strongly on the missions in the small out-of-the-way places than in large cities, 
because he believed these to be even more necessary and fruitful. "I implore bishops," he wrote in his Reflexions Useful to 
Bishops, "to have a distinct mission for every group of souls. As a rule, central missions are attended by those who have least 
need of them Sinners of long standing and consequently with less anxiety about their salvation, do not attend the sermons, 
alleging their distance from the church and the inconvenience of returning home by night or in bad weather. But when, on the 
other hand, the mission is held in their own village, they are obliged to go, if only out of human respect." 

The missions did not end when the exercises were over. Alphonsus ordered that during the mission lists of needy 
families be made, and of converts in danger of relapse by reason of poverty, and that these be sent to him that he might himself 
continue to provide means for such persons. Moreover, he organized "renewals" in all the parishes six months later, and 
planned to have regular missions every two years. For other bishops he had suggested the rule that missions be held every three 
years, but the special needs of his own diocese induced him to increase them Certainly his wide experience in the care of 
souls, and especially on the missions, made him an authority on a matter of such importance. 

The general mission was only the beginning of the pastoral activity of Alphonsus. From the start he planned on a 
thorough visitation of the diocese, but with the same prudence that he recommended to other bishops, thought it well to wait 
several months before undertaking it, in order that he might first obtain fuller knowledge of the general conditions that 
prevailed. In the meantime he set about a work that did not have to wait — one of supreme importance to all the faithful, viz., 
the reform of the diocesan seminary. 

Like everything else, the seminary of St. Agatha had been rather sadly neglected. There were plenty of candidates for 
the priesthood, but Alphonsus soon found that many of them had for their ideal, not the salvation of souls, but the leading of 
easy, comfortable lives like those of some of the priests whom they saw around them Alphonsus soon remedied that. He 
interviewed each seminarian personally; consulted with others who knew the young men, then ordered a general examination 
for all at which he himself presided. When the examination was over, he sent all the youths home for vacation, though it was 
not yet the usual time; and when the vacation was over, only those were re-admitted to the seminary who had satisfied the 
requirements of the bishop on their moral conduct, talent for study, and zeal for their own sanctification and the salvation of 
souls. His action brought him many complaints and recriminations from relatives and friends of young men who were 
dismissed, but Alphonsus was inflexible when the honor of the priesthood was concerned. From then on, he personally 
supervised the examination of candidates who presented themselves for admission to the seminary. While before, the chief 
requirement for entrance to the seminary was the ability of a youth's family to pay the tuition, this was now made the last; and 



Alphonsus himself supported many of the students who had all the qualifications necessary for the priesthood, but were lacking 
in material means. 

He reorganized the seminary staff, replacing unsatisfactory professors and teachers with those whom he knew to be 
zealous, learned and conscientious. The superior was a man eighty years old, and had held his office for thirty years. 
Alphonsus had not the heart to remove him, but appointed a coadjutor known for his ability and virtue. He took care that every 
position of responsibility was filled in the best possible way. 

He did not neglect the material comfort of his seminarians. The building in which they lived was dark and unhealthy, its 
windows few and small. He at once set about the construction of a new seminary on the property of his episcopal residence, 
with up-to-date plans drawn by architects of Naples. He saw to it himself that the seminarians were well fed and even 
commanded that there be no difference between the food of the professors and the students. On feast-days he would send them 
candy and cakes, and sometimes would go himself to take part in their recreation and amusement. 

Above all, however, he introduced a program of daily life that made his seminary the admiration of all the dioceses 
around. The day began with a half hour's meditation, then mass. During the day a special time was set aside for a visit to the 
Blessed Sacrament and the Blessed Virgin, for the rosary, spiritual reading, and examination of conscience every morning and 
evening. Every student had to go to confession once a week, and to obey his confessor with regard to the frequency of Holy 
Communion. On Saturdays the bishop himself gave them a conference, usually touching upon the imitation of the Blessed Virgin 
and devotion to her. Once a month a day of retreat was prescribed, and each year after the vacation eight days of retreat were 
made. Before the vacation he laid down a strict rule of life to be followed by the seminarians at home. 

He was no less anxious that the students be well trained in doctrine. Twice a week, when he was at home, he assisted 
at the classes himself, and twice a month public discussions were held in which a student was called upon to present or defend 
a thesis before invited guests. Alphonsus took over the task of teaching his seminarians how to preach, and thus was able to 
warn them against the pedantic style that was common. He had them practice preaching before a group of priests every week, 
so that he could judge whether they had adopted a simple and appealing style. 

The reorganization of the seminary bore fruit, for its serious program soon purged it of all undesirable elements and left 
only those who were happy to receive so excellent a training for the noble character of the priesthood. Its fame became known 
far and wide, and many applications for admission were received from other dioceses. For this work on the seminary alone, 
Alphonsus was likened to the great patron of bishops, St. Charles Borromeo. 

It was in May, ten months after his arrival at St. Agatha, that Alphonsus began his pastoral visitation. The "visitation" 
canonically so called, is really a personal examination made by the bishop of all the parishes and institutions under his care. 
The condition into which his diocese had fallen made the first visitation of Alphonsus one of great importance. 

He set out from St. Agatha, not in a luxurious carriage, but mounted on a donkey. He was accompanied by his vicar- 
general, a canon of the cathedral, Brother Romito, and a servant, all mounted like himself. Most of those who saw him 
travelling like a poor man were edified, some were surprised. To a gentleman who remarked that a bishop should travel by 
carriage, he answered, not without a bit of humor, in the words of Scripture: "Some trust in chariots and some in horses, but we 
shall call upon the name of the Lord our God." As the little group travelled along the road, Alphonsus would lead the rest in 
prayers — the litany of the Blessed Mother and prayers to the patron saints of the churches he was about to visit. 

The purpose of the canonical visitation may be said to be twofold: to examine the material condition of each 
ecclesiastical foundation and its furnishings, and above all, to see that the people are being cared for properly in a spiritual 
way. As to the former, Alphonsus was as thorough as in everything else. He found in many places church vestments and vessels 
and articles of use in divine services in a miserable state of uncleanliness or disrepair; he found statues and pictures that were 
anything but objects to inspire devotion; he found church buildings whose material safety or beauty had not been attended to for 
a long time. He went through everything, threw out what was u nfi t for use, and left strict orders with regard to the supplying 
and regular care of what was needed. 

In spiritual matters, however, he spent himself mercilessly in every place that he visited. He would preach to the 
people; would gather them together for his favorite devotion, the public visit to the Blessed Sacrament; would make 
arrangements for the erection of confraternities if there were none in the place, and would himself draw up the rules. In every 
place he conducted catechetical classes for the children, giving them the final preparation for the sacrament of confirmation. If 
there were any sick children who could not come to the classes, nor to the church for confirmation, he would make the pastor 
take him to the house and would instruct and administer co nf irmation there. More than that, he asked about the poor and 
destitute of the district, and even announced from the pulpit that the people were to make known to him any families who were 
in want, promising to visit them and to relieve their poverty as much as his purse would allow. Where-ever he heard of 
persons giving scandal by leading publicly sinful lives, he did not rest until either by personal appeal or by recourse to the law 
he had put an end to the evil that was corrupting a portion of his flock. 

An important part of his work was seeing to it that all the faithful were within reach of a church where they could attend 
to their religious duties. As he made the rounds of the diocese, he came upon some places where people living in the country 
had to go five and six miles to mass, and that in mountainous territory subject to all the rigors of winter and to intolerable heat 



in s u mmer. In such places he saw to it that either new parishes were established, or chapels of ease opened so that none would 
have to be deprived of spiritual care. 

It was while in the midst of this visitation that he was taken with his first serious illness as bishop. At Airola, his 
asthma became acute and he developed a high fever. He would not let his secretary send for expert physicians from Naples, 
and when the local doctors said there was danger of death, he was given the last sacraments. After fifteen days the fever began 
to abate and after a further period of convalescence he resumed his work. But when he returned to St. Agatha, it was seen at 
once that he was still very weak, so the doctor ordered him to go to Nocera for a long rest. He would not hear of it until his 
director, Father Villani, gave him a command to obey the doctor. He spent two months at Nocera, happy to be in the midst of 
his brethren and his beloved people again, but worried constantly about his absence from his diocese. He attended the religious 
exercises of the community as usual, and used the rest of the time to begin a complete revision of his Moral Theology. 

When he returned to St. Agatha he immediately took up his visitation where he had left off. By 1765, he was able to 
make his first report to the Holy See, as every bishop is commanded to do at regular intervals. Such reports were made by 
Alphonsus in 1765, 1768, and 1771. It is interesting to read what Alphonsus had to say of his diocese, in his report after the 
first visitation in 1765: "As I have learned to know my flock, all of whom I have visited, I submit to your Eminence, in all 
humility, the following report on the condition of my diocese, in so far as it is given to my poor judgment to possess an exact 
knowledge of it. My advanced age, however, and my continual infirmities, prevent me from discharging this duty in person; I 
therefore transmit this report by messenger. 

"St. Agatha is said to have derived its name from the Goths, who, in early times, sought refuge here; it is by no means 
an insignificant city. The cathedral was consecrated in 1763, and is subject to the metropolitan of Beneventum. It is a beautiful 
and substantial edifice. The palace, which is a goodly structure, adjoins the cathedral. As all the buildings were on the verge of 
ruin, I took care to remedy the evil during the past year. The seminary, which adjoins the episcopal residence, is being built 
almost from the foundation in more spacious and beautiful proportions. In the course of a few years, I think, this great work 
will be finished. The seminarians, seventy in number, are received upon examination from all parts of the city and diocese. I do 
not omit to pay unexpected visits to the seminary from time to time, in order to ascertain, as the father of a family, the manner in 
which it is conducted, the progress made in studies and the observance of the rules and constitutions. I also attend the 
scholastic and dogmatic disputations that are frequently held. 

"As a body, the clergy, with a few exceptions, I have found thus far to be well disposed. Their manners, however, are 
not altogether what they ought to be, although now, by means of the spiritual exercises which the ecclesiastics are obliged to 
attend every year, and by paternal admonitions to which, when unavailing, I have not omitted to add gentle coercion, there is, 
than ks be to God, a marked improvement and greater piety among them, though I should wish to see more of both. For the most 
part they are deficient in the necessary knowledge of the sacred sciences, particularly of moral theology. There are, however, 
exceptions to this rule, not only at St. Agatha, but also in the diocese. Some are indeed very learned men. To remedy the evil as 
best I could, I have established academies of moral theology for the instruction of those who lack the requisite knowledge, and 
I have placed at their head priests of my own selection. Besides these academies, there are in the city and throughout the 
diocese, weekly conferences on cases of conscience and rubrics, which are conducted with great exactness. For the discharge 
of the duty of preaching, those only are chosen who preach the word of God in a familiar, popular style, eschewing all vain 
show of rhetoric, and who aim only at preaching Jesus Christ and Him crucified. 

"Abuses, corrupt morals, and superstitious practices are found neither in the city nor throughout the diocese. I take great 
pleasure in mentioning a laudable custom that has of late been introduced throughout the diocese. I use the word 'throughout' 
advisedly. It is this: every day, at a fixed hour, the bells are rung and the faithful repair to the principal church. When all have 
been assembled and the requisite number of candles have been lighted on the altar, the door of the tabernacle is opened, and 
those present adore the Most Blessed Sacrament, reciting prayers for this purpose, or making pious meditations. I never absent 
myself from this public adoration in the cathedral, thereby to give good example to my clergy and my people, and to foster in 
them the praiseworthy custom of visiting the Most Blessed Sacrament, from which I experience and hope for the greatest fruit. 
Since my coming, the practice of making mental prayer during the early masses, and the devotion to the Blessed Virgin, 
particularly on Saturdays, have been everywhere propagated." 

At the end of the report Alphonsus expresses his regret that the peculiar circumstances of the time had rendered it 
impossible for him to hold a diocesan synod and thus promote the welfare and good conduct of his clergy. What he could not 
do by means of a synod, however, he accomplished by issuing episcopal ordinances or decrees, which were put into force at 
the beginning of 1765. "We have made," he wrote to the arch-priest of Frasso on April 19, 1765, "but a small num b er of 
regulations and these only after long deliberation, but in them we must be obeyed. Whoever will not obey will inevitably be 
punished." The decrees are directed to the canons of the cathedral, the parish priests, secular and religious confessors, and the 
candidates for holy orders. Particular stress is laid on the devout recitation of the divine office, the teaching of catechism to 
children and the preaching of the word of God, the obligation of remaining at home when charged with the care of souls, the 
manner of dealing with various classes of penitents, the dignified celebration of holy mass with proper preparation and 
thanksgiving, the exemplary conduct of seminarians, and the clerical dress and conduct of priests. To most of the rules he laid 



down governing his clergy in these matters, he attached severe penalties for infractions. He also wrote in Italian a small 
manual entitled The Confessor of Country People which he placed within reach of all his priests so that the common 
deficiency in moral theology of which he speaks in his report to the Holy See might be in some measure remedied. 

The nuns of the diocese of St. Agatha did not come last in the loving care of the bishop. He found them, when he made 
the visitation of the convents, subject in some degree to the same spiritual lethargy that had afflicted the whole diocese; but he 
knew how to rouse them from this state to a genuine desire for perfection He visited them, gave them conferences, enforced 
parts of their rule that had been neglected, and imposed a few much needed regulations. By the time he made his report to the 
Holy See he could say of them "The diocese of St. Agatha has two convents of nuns and two conservatories (academies), all 
subject to the bishop. All the nuns and sisters lead a religious life and observe their constitutions with exactness. On my part, I 
have not failed to promote regular observance among them from time to time, by the addition of suitable regulations. The 
enclosure of these convents is scrupulously observed." An example of the earnestness of his desire and his efforts to make the 
nuns worthy spouses of Christ is this part of a long letter he wrote to the convent at Frasso, April 22, 1765: "You have left the 
world to secure your eternal salvation and to belong entirely to Jesus Christ; in fact you have come to the convent in order to be 
saints. This is what I recommend to you: become saints, and do not wish, after you have left the world and shut yourselves up 
within four walls, to expose yourselves to the danger of forever losing your souls. This community began well, but now it is 
not what it was in the beginning. You are religious, but Jesus Christ is not satisfied with you, because He wishes you all to be 
saints. I, your father, who love you much in Jesus Christ, desire to see you saints, but saints in reality, not merely in name; and 
therefore it will be necessary for you to devote yourselves to the strict observance of the rule . . . There is no other remedy; 
God wishes us to be saints, and we must comply with His wish. Be convinced that only these things will make your death a 
happy one. All the rest will give only pain and remorse of conscience and cause us to die an unhappy death. Let each one 
recommend me specially to Jesus Christ when she makes a visit to the Blessed Sacrament." 

There was no convent located in the city of St. Agatha when Alphonsus arrived, and it immediately became the desire 
of his heart to see his own Redemptoristine nuns established there. To that end he restored and completed an abandoned 
monastery called Our Lady of Constantinople, and with the permission of the Holy See, it was handed over to the 
Redemptoristines, who solemnly took possession on June 29, 1766. One year before their coming, on July 25, 1765, when he 
was planning the foundation, he wrote to Scala: "I promise to give during two or three years one hundred ducats a year to see 
the beginning of the work that will bring so much glory to God, and by means of which I hope to convert this blessed city of St. 
Agatha. The prayers of such a community will convert it, for already I see that no human means can do so. The convent will be 
the joy not only of this diocese, but of the whole province, by reason of its virtues." 

The first three years of the episcopate of Alphonsus, then, were spent in reorganization and reform. Though these were 
the hardest and busiest years, he was almost as active and energetic during the remainder of his tenure of office, enforcing the 
new regulations he had made, providing that the standards he had set for his clergy and people be maintained. Above all, he 
was careful about making appointments and promotions, and admitting candidates to holy orders. He ordained no one, even to 
the subdiaconate, who had not passed an examination before himself. Often candidates would come to him hi gh ly 
recommended and sponsored by ecclesiastics or members of the nobility; it mattered not — they had to take the examination, 
and if they could not satisfy him as to their knowledge of dogmatic and moral theology, or the blamelessness of their lives, they 
were refused orders, even though all the priests and noblemen of the diocese begged for them. He had one answer for all who 
urged him to ordain some protege whom he considered u nfi t for the priesthood: "My conscience will not let me do it." 

He used the same care in appointing parish priests and aspirants to any of the benefices of the diocese. All the 
candidates for a vacant benefice had to take an examination, and without favor or human respect, the one who most satisfied the 
requirements of the office received the appointment. Until it was well known that he was absolutely impervious to flattery or 
appeals to friendship, or the recommendations of men in high positions, he would be besieged by petitioners and interested 
party counsellors when a benefice fell vacant; but it was soon learned that nothing could move him from the line of strict 
justice and conscientiousness he had adopted. Amusing incidents are told of the ingenious methods devised to influence him by 
those who wanted a favor, but he saw through them all. One applicant, knowing his devotion to the Blessed Mother, assured 
himself that the good bishop could refuse nothing that was asked in her name. He sent a friend to plead his cause thus in the 
name of the Most Holy Virgin. "Tell your friend," said the bishop, "that it is in her name that I am refusing him, because she 
does not want me to do wrong." 

Another reform worthy of note is that which he effected in the field of liturgical music. More than a hundred years 
before the minute directions regarding Church music given by Popes Leo XIII and Pius X, Alphonsus, the only one perhaps 
among the bishops of his time, restored Gregorian chant in all the churches and chapels of his diocese and banned with extreme 
severity anything that savored of theatrical music in religious services. He permitted polyphonic singing only on condition that 
"by its character it conform to Gregorian chant." This is another instance of how far ahead of his time he was, and how he 
sensed the mind of the Church even before it was made known. 

While he was in the midst of his program for the reorganization of the diocese, and before he had even finished the 
visitation, a great public calamity befell the people, which called forth the exercise of the unlimited charity of his soul. It was 



the great famine of the years 1763 and 1764. Either enlightened by God or shrewdly reading the signs of the times, Alphonsus 
had prophesied the famine on more than one occasion. "Take care," he said in a sermon in Naples in 1761, when preaching 
against the vices of the capital, "take care, you who live only for the pleasures of the senses. God will punish you with famine." 
At St. Agatha he had repeated the same warning. "Do penance," he said, preaching in his cathedral, "for the dreadful scourge of 
famine is suspended over your heads." The carefree people had enough to eat at the time and thought the saint was merely 
frying to frighten them away from sin. He became far more explicit as time went on, and shortly before the catastrophe struck, 
he said: "Next year the dearth will begin its ravages . . . The famine will be such that for want of bread the people will eat the 
grass growing by the wayside." 

In the month of November, 1763, the famine begaa The crops had failed; other countries, while not as seriously 
affected as southern Italy, had not the usual surplus for exportation; a few monopolists had bought up all the grain and supplies 
that could be had on the markets and were holding them for immoral profit, and the people began to suffer. Bakers had no 
wheat with which to make bread; vegetables were at a premium; as Alphonsus had prophesied, the poor were reduced to eating 
grass and herbs and even refuse in their efforts to keep alive. 

The bishop had done more than merely warn the people against the famine. On his return to St. Agatha after his 
convalescence at Nocera, he had ordered his secretary to fill to capacity the storerooms of the episcopal residence with peas, 
beans, and vegetables of all kinds. When the famine struck, the people turned instinctively to their bishop. He opened the hall 
of the palace every day, and four or five hundred persons, all who could squeeze in, came and received food. "Give to 
everybody," said Alphonsus, "they are only asking for what is their own." It was impossible, however, to cope with the extent 
of the need; soon the supplies of the bishop were exhausted. People were dying of starvation by hundreds; three hundred 
thousand victims were taken before it came to an end; sickness and plague followed in the wake of hunger; it seemed to many 
like the end of the world. 

When he had no more to give, and had spent every last cent of his income for food to relieve the suffering people, 
Alphonsus tried to raise loans, and that failing, tried to sell everything valuable he possessed to obtain money for food. Nothing 
else mattered to him; the emergency called for the neglect of everything but charity to the poor. He implored those who had 
money to give everything. "I write you," he said to a rich man in a letter of February 11, 1764, "in order to recommend to you 
almsgiving, because I hear that in this respect you are niggardly. You could hardly be so without a scruple, especially in these 
hard times. I am overwhelmed with debts, but I do not scruple about not paying them, and I am even thinking of going into 
further debt to help the poor." He sold his carriage and his mules, much against the will of his friends and his brother Hercules. 
To the latter's remonstrances he wrote, November 28, 1763: "Your argument about the carriage is, I assure you, a temptation of 
the devil to distract yourself and me. I take counsel in doubtful cases, but not in things certain, and I hold it for certain that God 
does not wish me to continue this useless expense . . . Your letter has given me displeasure. I cannot endure the pain of seeing, 
almost the whole year, the mules standing in the stable and the coachman in idleness when I have nothing to give the poor." 
Hercules could no longer resist the Saint's charity, but promised to buy back the carriage and mules for Alphonsus at his own 
expense at any time they were needed. 

Before the famine was over, Alphonsus went so far as to apply to the Pope for permission to use even the property of 
his episcopal see to relieve distress. He would allow nothing to be served at his own table but soup and a little boiled meat. 
He tried to obtain permission from the trustees of tire cathedral to sell all the silver plate and other ornamental objects used in 
religious functions, but they would not grant it. Someone had almost to stand guard over every movable object of any value in 
the house or church, or Alphonsus would take it away and turn it into money and food for the poor. And when the people 
became frenzied from hunger, and even insulted him in their crazed condition, as if he had not done everything in his power to 
help them, he would allow no one to rebuke or harm them, realizing that they were hardly responsible for their words. Often 
too, of course, his charity was abused; he was "taken in" by people; but he would answer, when told he had made a mistake in 
giving to someone: "It is more than likely, but what does it matter after all? It is better to be cheated into giving too much than 
to lose one's soul by giving too little." 

The famine came to an end at last. The record of the efforts of Alphonsus to relieve the suffering will stand to the end of 
time as a refutation of the charge that saints and churchmen are always ready to pray for others in need, but never to do anything 
for them, and as an example to those who would make Christian charity a reality in deeds as well as in words. 

His busy life as a bishop did not prevent him from continuing his apostolate of the pen. He was convinced that the only 
antidote for the increasing flood of evil books was an equally abundant output of books that would help people keep their faith 
and save their souls. During his episcopate he was able to publish a great number of his more important works, among them 
three new editions of his Moral Theology, The Truth of our Faith, The Way of Salvation , the Practice of the Love of Jesus 
Christ, the History of the Council of Trent, Sermons for all the Sundays of the Year, The Triumph of the Church, The 
Victories of the Martyrs, and the Translation of the Psalms. Most of these books were written under the conviction that they 
were as important a part of his pastoral activity as anything else. The atheistic writers of France were attacking the Church, the 
Holy See, and all the principles of the faith. Their books were finding an entry into Naples and Alphonsus would not let them 
stand unanswered. He was a staunch defender of the doctrine of the infallibility of the Pope and of the rights of the Church, and 



more than once had trouble getting his works passed by the royal censor at Naples. 

People wondered how the aged and infirm bishop, who was so constantly active with the affairs of his diocese, could 
possibly find the time to do all the writing represented by so many volumes; some even complained and rashly judged that he 
must be neglecting his flock. He answered the arguments of these critics in a letter to Father Villani, his director, in which he 
says: "As for the murmurs against my books, I say that even zealous bishops, while ruling their dioceses, have preached and 
often written books, e. g., St. John Chrysostom, St. Augustine, St. Ambrose, St. Francis de Sales, Mgr. Sarnelli and others. In 
the winter I always remain indoors and I do not spend much time in conversation, one reason being that everybody tries to 
escape conversing with me, because I am not amusing. Three times a day I make meditation, besides an hour's thanksgiving 
after mass, and spiritual reading — I mean when I am free from business affairs. During the rest of the time, so as not to be 
idle, I work at something which seems to me useful." 

His health did not improve under the strain of all these labors, and no less than three times during his episcopate he 
received the last sacraments. The last time was in 1768, when he suffered so acute an attack of rheumatism that it left him 
partly paralyzed for the rest of his life. For a whole year he was unable to say mass because he could not lift up his head to 
consume the Precious Blood. Finally, however, he obtained permission to sit down at the altar and drink from the chalice 
leaning back in his chair. But from that time on he was never able to walk without support and his head was so bent that his 
chin was in contact with his chest, where it eventually caused a constantly open sore. In his letters through the years 1768 to 
1769 he thus reports his condition: "I continue to feel internal pains which cause me extreme suffering, and the pain appears to 
settle in the hip joint. But God wishes this: may His holy name be always blessed. I am still in bed with sores, without being 
able to say mass, and I am satisfied, because it is the will of God. This has been going on for two weeks. Pray to Jesus Christ 
for me. A log of wood is not more immovable than I am in my bed. If God wishes, I am willing to remain in this state till the 
end of my days." On another occasion he wrote: "Sometimes I must remain day and night sitting in my chair in continual pain. 
When I do walk I go about on crutches, held up by two men. May God be ever blessed for giving me this little present. I have 
become a cripple from head to foot and I am suffering from every kind of pain. Not only can I not say mass, but I cannot even 
move. For this I continually bless our Lord Who makes me participate in His cross. I look upon this malady as a sign that God 
wishes to save my soul, and that He makes me expiate here below a part of my sins. But I now have begun to leave my bed, and 
even to take a short ride in the morning, but I have to be borne to the carriage in the arms of others. My neck is quite bent, and it 
is now a year that I have not been able to say mass." On September 1, 1769, however, he could write: "Thank God I continue to 
say mass, though with great fatigue, and after mass I am covered with perspiration." 

From the year 1766 he had been forced to take up his residence at Arienzo, because the dampness of St. Agatha became 
intolerable on account of his asthma. From then on he had two vicars general, one at Arienzo and one at St. Agatha, but to the 
end he demanded that all important diocesan business pass through his hands. Even when he was most crippled, in 1769, he 
could speak thus of how he managed his affairs in a letter of October 30: "About my diocese, I do not know what more I can do 
than I am doing. I do not sleep, nor do I omit or postpone anything. Whatever has to be done in the way of punishment or 
admonition, I take measures to discharge as quickly as possible. For the rest, it is inpossible to close the mouths of 
malcontents . . . But with all this, as soon as one set of thorns is uprooted, another immediately springs up in its place. 
Recommend me to Jesus Christ that He may give me light and strength to do His will, especially as regards the resignation of 
my bishopric ..." 

It might be thought that a man in this condition should have resigned an office so difficult for even a well and active 
person. It was not for lack of effort that Alphonsus failed to hand over both the honor and the burden to someone else. He made 
four attempts to induce the Pope to accept his resignation during the thirteen years of his episcopate. The first was in 1765, 
when he drew up a long petition to the Pope, Clement XIII, who said in reply, "His shadow alone is enough to govern the 
diocese." In 1766 he again wrote an appeal to the Holy See, and this time his servant, Alexis Pollio, stole it before it could be 
dispatched. "Regretting infinitely," said the servant in the preliminary diocesan process for beatification, "to see the servant of 
God abandon his church, I took the petition, which he had hidden in a box where he kept his instruments of penance, and I still 
treasure it as a precious relic." In 1772, about two years after Clement XIV was elected Pope, Alphonsus wrote again asking to 
be relieved, and the Pontiff answered: "It is enough for me that he govern his diocese from his bed. His prayers will do as 
much for his flock as all the activity in the world." 

Perhaps Clement XIV knew how great a comfort Alphonsus would be to him France, Spain and Portugal had brought to 
a climax their machinations against the Jesuits, and it was under the reign of Clement XTV that the ministers of these nations 
forced the Holy See to banish them from their dominions. No one understood better than Alphonsus the sufferings of the Pope, 
because he had experienced in the kingdom of Naples the same trouble with the secular authorities that the Pope was 
experiencing on a larger scale. When at last, in July, 1773, Clement XTV was frightened into signing the suppression of the 
Jesuits, Alphonsus did not take sides with those who criticized or condemmed the Pope, much as he had hoped and prayed that 
this blow to the Church would be spared. "Poor Pope!" he said, "what could he do in the dire circumstances in which he was 
placed? We can only adore in silence the secret judgments of God." He continuously prayed for the Pope, writing to a friend in 
July, 1774: "My friend, Mgr. Rosetti, who is well informed about things in Rome, tells me that the Pope is very much 



distressed ... As for me, I can only repeat: Poor Pope! Poor Pope! afflicted on all sides, I pray for him constantly that our 
Lord may aid him And so it is no wonder that he does no business and will not even hear of it." 

His prayers for the harassed Pontiff brought to the bishop one of the greatest consolations of his life. In a miraculous 
manner he was permitted to be present with Clement XIV when he died. Tannoia relates the event in the following words: 
"During the morning of September 21, 1774, Alphonsus, after saying mass, threw himself in his arm chair, as he was not wont 
to do. He appeared prostrate and absorbed in thought, making no movement, speaking no word and asking no one for anything. 
He remained in that state for all that day and the night that followed, and all the while took no food and made no sign that he 
would undress. The servants who saw him in this position, wondering what was to happen, stood by the door of his room, 
unwilling to go in On the morning of the 22nd, he had not changed his attitude and the household did not know what to think. 
The fact is that he was in a prolonged ecstasy. Later on in the morning, however, he rang the bell to announce that he wished to 
say mass. At that signal, it was not only Brother Romito who came as usual, but everybody in the house ran to the bishop's 
room On seeing so many people, Monsignore asked in surprised tones what was the matter. 'What is the matter?' they 
answered, 'this is the second day that you have not spoken, eaten, nor given any sign of life.' — 'You are right,' said Alphonsus, 
'but you do not know that I have been assisting the Pope, who has just died.' Shortly afterwards it became known that Clement 
XIV had passed to a better life on September 22 at seven o'clock in the morning, at the very time that Alphonsus came to 
himself." 

After the death of Clement Xiy Alphonsus began at once to pray that the election of a new Pope would bring a strong 
spiritual leader to guide the Church through the troubles that afflicted her. He ordered all the religious communities of his 
Congregation to offer special prayers for the election of the new Pope, and commanded all the priests of his diocese to recite 
the collect for that intention at every mass. It is clear in how high esteem he was held at Rome from the letter he received from 
Cardinal Joseph Mary Castelli, Prefect of Propaganda, shortly after the death of Clement XIV The letter asked him to give an 
opinion as to what qualities should be looked for in a fitting candidate for the election at hand. Cardinal Castelli intended to 
read the advice of Alphonsus to the conclave when it gathered for the election. In his humility, Alphonsus almost refused to 
express an opinion, but his zeal for the Church finally triumphed and he wrote a list of recommendations as to the character to 
be looked for in a prelate who would be expected to cope with the situation that then obtained. Above all, he recommended 
prayer for enlightenment, telling of the collect he had enjoined upon his priests, and adding: "I wish Our Lord would inspire the 
Sacred College to write to all the nuncios of the Christian states, that they may order in behalf of the Sacred College all priests 
to recite this collect. This is the advice I who am so miserable give. As for myself, I pray several times a day for this election 
of the Pope, but of what avail are my cold prayers? Still, I have confidence in the merits of Jesus Christ and of most Holy 
Mary, that before my death, which from my advanced age and infirmities must be very near, Our Lord will give me the 
consolation of seeing the Church upraised." 

The Cardinals entered the conclave on October 5, 1774. After four months of deliberation, they finally elected John 
Angelo Braschi, February 13, 1775. He took the name of Pius VI, and though meeting with graver troubles than his 
predecessor, he has gone down in history as one of the most illustrious pontiffs of the Church. He was to have much to do with 
Alphonsus and his Congregation in subsequent years. 



CHAPTER III 


RECTOR MAJOR FROM AFAR 

(1762-1775) 


Four years before Alphonsus had been made bishop of St. Agatha, on October 28, 1758, he had written the following 
report of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer to Pope Clement XIII: "During nine months of the year our fathers are 
occupied going about preaching missions. At first we had only a few subjects; now by the grace of God we number nearly a 
hundred, not including the lay-brothers. We have five houses, one of them recently established at St. Angelo. Every year from 
forty to fifty missions are given. Besides the missions that are conducted away from home, the spiritual exercises are conducted 
from twenty to thirty times a year in our own houses, for lay people, for candidates for ordination, and for priests." 

When the episcopal appointment came to the rector major, the consul tors of the Congregation of the Most Holy 
Redeemer agreed that he should not be permitted to vacate his office as their superior. Villani drew up a letter of petition 
which he sent to the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars at Rome, in which he asked that Alphonsus be confirmed in his 
office, "that our Congregation may continue to make progress under his direction and also to give our father a well deserved 
testimony of our veneration and gratitude." The petition suggested a practical manner in which this might be effected. "In this 
event the government of the Congregation would be exercised by him through a vicar general of his own choosing, with all the 
powers of rector major in ordinary matters, such as, for example, the dismissing of a subject or the founding or abandoning of a 
house." On May 25, 1762, the Holy See granted the petition and Alphonsus chose Villani as his vicar general over the 
Congregation. From St. Agatha he continued to keep in touch with his subjects, and to exercise his office in all important 
matters. 

The most important event in the Congregation during the episcopate of Alphonsus was file chapter of 1764. It began on 
September 3 at Pagani and ended on October 15. Two incidents marked the opening sessions that exemplify the legal¬ 
mindedness of the members of the now firmly established institute, and the sense of responsibility with which they looked upon 
its official meetings. The one was the action of Father Alexander de Meo, who contested the vote by which Father Cimino was 
made a delegate from his own house at Pagani, because he, de Meo, had been absent when the vote was taken. De Meo was 
soon persuaded to withdraw the objection. The second incident involved a more serious issue. Someone brought up a doubt 
about the validity of the Pope's action in confirming Alphonsus as rector major during the term of his episcopate because of an 
erroneous statement in Villani's petition. He had asked for the confirmation of Alphonsus in office "in the name of all the 
consultors and of all our communities," whereas, as a matter of fact, the comm u nities had not been consulted. After much 
deliberation and exchange of opinion, it was decided that it would heal the matter legally if all the consultors resigned and if a 
re-election were held to signify both the chapter's choice of consultors and their agreement or disagreement with the petition 
that had been sent to the Holy Father. All the same consultors were re-elected — and it was thought that this confirmation of the 
Holy See's action removed all doubt of its validity. 

The important work of the chapter was that of confirming the constitutions of the Congregation, the drawing up of which 
had been entrusted first to Cafaro, then to Tannoia and Ferrara, after the chapter of 1749. All the constitutions, comprising 
about two hundred pages of Fatin text, were read and confirmed. Hence the chapter of 1764 is called "the great law-making 
parliament" of the Congregation of file Most Holy Redeemer. Alphonsus was present at the beginning and at the end of the 
chapter and he signed his name with the other fathers. 

Many deaths occurred among the members of his Congregation during the thirteen years of the episcopate of Alphonsus. 
Father Margotta, whose vocation had resulted from the foundation of the house at Caposele, and who had become one of the 
outstanding missionaries and superiors of the institute, died of famine fever in Naples at the age of sixty-five, one month before 
the chapter of 1764. Father Ferrara and two lay-brothers were with him when he died. In 1767, Father Ferrara, who had been 
closely associated with Alphonsus in the publication of his books and was held in high esteem by him, died at the age of fifty- 
two. At his death Alphonsus wrote: "It will be difficult to find another man as capable as Father Ferrara." Father Apice died 
on December 9, 1769, at the early age of forty-one. He was greatly loved by Alphonsus despite the fact that he was rather 
emotional and unstable. He had made his vows at the age of nineteen, and Alphonsus often expressed the fear that he might lose 
his vocation by reason of his fickleness. "This young man," he had written on June 10, 1755, "makes me tremble for his 
perseverance, for he is too light-minded and flighty." Once he had asked Father Cafaro to plead with Alphonsus to change him 
from one house to another. Alphonsus wrote affectionately to him; "This is not the will of God, but a temptation of the devil 



who sees the good you are doing in that house. Father Paul (Cafaro) says that everything there seems black to you. If you but 
surrender yourself to obedience, everything will seem white. So I beg you to content yourself with the will of God, because 
otherwise you will be restless wherever you go. Don Bernardo mio, be assured that I have always wished you well and still 
do. Calm yourself, for if you are disquieted, I shall be disquieted too." Eventually the young man became one of the best 
missionaries in the Congregation and was made rector of the house of Girgenti in Sicily in 1763. He was liked by all his 
confreres and was noted for his devotion to the Mother of God. 

Several young fathers and students also died during these years. Alphonsus kept close to his subjects even while he was 
busy with his pastoral duties at St. Agatha, as is clear from the beautiful letter he wrote to one of the fathers who was dying at 
the age of thirty-one: 

"My dear son: God knows the pain your illness has caused me even from the beginning, but I resign myself to the will 
of God Who disposes all these things. And so too must you resign yourself and abandon yourself entirely to the arms of the 
good God, Who wishes to take you from the sea of this world, so full of dangers, because He wishes you to be saved. Be 
consoled and rest assured of your eternal salvation, because you are dying in the Congregation. Wretched are they who once 
were ours, and who die outside the Congregation. What is life for if not to prepare for a good death in the grace of God? Of 
your good death I assure you, and so what more do you seek? What more beautiful thing is there than to be done with the time 
of sinning, and to escape forever from the danger of losing God? When then you are afflicted by the thought of death, revive 
your confidence and resignation, and say: 'Since it is now that God wishes me to leave the world, that is best for me.' Who 
knows, if you lived, whether your head might not become turned, as the heads of so many have been turned, and you might die 
outside the Congregation, and God knows in what state? Be joyful! God wishes you to be saved. If He calls you to the other 
life, do not omit to recommend me to the Madonna, to whom I will recommend you before and after your death, if your death 
shall be before mine. But if you go before me into eternity, soon I can hope to follow you. And so I expect very soon to see you 
again in the harbor of salvation, to love God without danger of being separated from Him any more. I pray you now to be 
careful not to lose anything you can offer to God, both with regard to the suffering caused by your sickness, and with regard to 
the want of help you may sometimes experience. The more you see yourself alone and forsaken, the more closely you should 
cling to God, because it is then that God will certainly help you more. At this time let there always be on your lips these names: 
'My dearest Jesus Christ, my dearest Mother Mary,' in order that you may die pronouncing these holy names. Father, I absolve 
you from every fault committed with regard to the vows. Take the remedies that they give you, but let all your hope and desire 
be to will only what God wills. Do as you have written to me, end your life in practicing obedience, because in so doing you 
cannot go astray. To conclude, I send you a thousand blessings. Good-bye till we meet again in Paradise very soon! May you 
be blessed! Amen, Am en. Again I embrace you and bless you. Good-bye till we meet again in a happy eternity. Live Jesus and 
Mary." 

Troubles were not wanting to the Congregation during the years of the absence of Alphonsus. There was always the 
menace of the king's disapproval hanging over its very existence, so that even from St. Agatha Alphonsus was constantly 
seeking a means or a favorable opportunity of obtaining the royal approbation. This menace was aggravated by the lawsuits 
that were brought against the houses of Iliceto and Ciorani by some of the very men who had been in great part responsible for 
the adoption of those foundations. At Ciorani, Baron Nicholas Sarnelli claimed the ownership of a vineyard that had been 
made over to the fathers by his brother, Don Andrea Sarnelli, who was now dead. From the beginning there appeared to be 
little right on the side of Sarnelli, because when he first raised his claim, he had been induced to settle for a sum of 2,000 
ducats, which the fathers could ill afford, but handed over for the sake of peace. However, he tried again and again to have the 
agreement set aside, and continued making appeals to the courts against the fathers over a period of twenty-four years. The 
affair was to be instrumental in the great catastrophe that was one day to befall the Congregation, and would finally be settled 
in favor of the Congregation only in the year 1783. 

The trouble caused by Maffei was more serious because more personal. Canon Maffei, it will be remembered, had 
been one of those who had welcomed the fathers to Iliceto when they established themselves there in 1744. However, two 
years after the foundation he had become legal manager of the vast estates of the Prince of Castellaneta in and around Iliceto, 
and he had tried to use the power thus placed in his hands to rule both the secular and ecclesiastical officials of the whole 
district. When his ambitions led him to try to make the bishop do as he wished, he met with resistance. He countered by 
conspiring against the officials in a campaign of calumny and vilification. 

The matter reached the law courts and the unpopularity of Maffei made things go against him. The fathers entered the 
affair when Maffei, determined to gain some measure of support, sent one of the commissioners to the monastery at Iliceto, 
expecting that the fathers would readily give him a testimonial of good conduct. Alphonsus himself was there at the time, and 
he and Cafaro answered the commissioner's questions, but could not in conscience pay any tribute to the rectitude of Maffei, 
whose machinations had been disturbing the whole district. Maffei lost his case in court and was banished from Iliceto. From 
that time on he never forgave Alphonsus or the Congregation, and continued trying to oust the fathers from Iliceto until his death 
20 years later. 

Neither of these troublesome affairs would have amounted to more than a petty persecution, had it not been for the 



unauthorized status of the Congregation in the kingdom of Naples. But since the king and his council were already prejudiced 
against religious congregations, no one could say when even the preposterous charges made by its enemies might become the 
pretext for its annihilation. Sarnelli and Maffei realized this, and it gave them an incentive for continued attack that their 
accusations alone would never have given. Alphonsus had always to be ready with his legal knowledge and experience, to 
show the absurdity of the claims that were being made. Even as bishop he took a direct part in defending the Congregatioa In 
July, 1767, he wrote to the fathers: "In regard to our affairs at Naples (the Maffei and Sarnelli cases) it does not seem to me 
that there should be much fear because, after all, we are not guilty of clear breaches of the law. Moreover there is a God: 
wherefore prayers are necessary." A year later, on July 18, 1768, he wrote: "In regard to our affairs, it is well to abandon 
ourselves entirely into the hands of God; but I do not understand the excessive fear with which you are seized, since our houses 
in the kingdom are all established by a decree of his Catholic majesty. As to Maffei's accusations, they are regarded as 
absurdities." But he was not entirely without fear himself, and went to Naples when the matter was up in the courts. In 1770, 
when the attack was on again, he wrote to Father Majone: "If I could walk, and if I were not reduced to a skeleton, I would 
personally go to Naples." 

Alphonsus used the persecutions of Maffei and Sarnelli as the occasion for more than one circular letter to the 
Congregation, in which he urged all the members of the institute to look upon the trials as a punishment from God for their 
faults, and as incentives to greater fidelity to their vows and rules. On October 12, 1766, he wrote: "See, my brothers, Our 
Lord is visiting us with many tribulations and fears and we do not know where we are going to end. Regular observance has so 
much decayed that God is chastising us. Let us hope that in his divine mercy He will not allow the Congregation to be 
destroyed; but let us try to appease Him by our prayers, and by avoiding faults, particularly those against obedience, for by 
such we have deserved every chastisement. Amongst other things, it has been considered that the Congregation has been 
afflicted since the Saturday fast was given up. Wherefore let us try to win the protection of Mary in the present storm by 
resuming in all the houses the common fast on Saturdays." 

To Father Cajone he wrote on October 3, 1767: "Continue therefore, I beg you, the Monday discipline and the Saturday 
fast, which we promise to the Madonna forever in thanksgiving for her aid in overcoming the present persecution. The faults of 
our brethren make me tremble more than all the other persecutions which still threaten us, and if we continue to commit faults, 
Our Lord will abandon us, and everything will go up in smoke, Congregation, houses and all." 

Again on September 30, 1770: "I am not afraid of the accusations, because I know that in that respect we are innocent, 
but what I am afraid of is the little spirit that there is at present in some of our brethren. There is no love of poverty, even 
though it is a miracle of divine Providence that at table each one has enough bread to eat. You know well the straits of all the 
houses, yet there is little love for obedience, little love for charity . . . For charity, let us be united to God, and not give Him 
displeasure, since we have no other help but God. But if we continue to act as we do, God will abandon us and destroy the 
Congregation, and I greatly fear it, if we do not amend. Let each one look to himself and try to correct his faults. And let him to 
whom the Congregation and regular observance are not pleasing leave in God's name! God does not wish us to be many, but to 
be good and to become saints. For me, my course is ended. Weak and in old age, crippled and bed-ridden as I am, what can I 
hope to do? It is you, my brethren, who have to keep up the Congregation. And be sure if we behave well God will assist us; 
and the poorer we are, the more despised and persecuted, the greater good we shall do, and the greater will be the reward that 
Jesus Christ will give us in heaven." 

While the trouble created by Maffei and Sarnelli was at its height, the Congregation was also experiencing persecution 
and trial in Sicily. When the fathers went there at the request of Mgr. Lucchesi in 1761, they did not establish a house because 
of the limitations placed on them by the king. The fathers stayed in Sicily, however, preaching missions and retreats 
continuously. When Bishop Lucchesi died in 1769, the heir to his estate withdrew the yearly grant that had been made to the 
fathers, and, probably to support his action, accused the missionaries of being Jesuits in disguise. As the Jesuits were already 
being persecuted by some governments and accused of lax moral teaching by others, this charge could easily result in 
banishment. 

Alphonsus himself immediately wrote an Apologia for his moral teaching, and Blasucci, the superior of the band in 
Sicily, did likewise. The latter, however, in his eagerness to dissipate the charges, made Alphonsus appear to be somewhat of 
a rigorist. This did not please the author of the great Moral Theology, who sought no vindication at the expense of truth, and he 
wrote many letters to Blasucci in an effort to get him to present the correct view of his doctrine. 

On November 20, 1769, Mgr. Lanza was appointed to succeed Mgr. Lucchesi in the See of Girgenti in Sicily, and he 
was very favorable to the fathers. He gave them a house, and adopted Father Blasucci as his confessor. Alphonsus did not 
approve of Blasucci's accepting this office, because he feared that people would accuse the fathers of being responsible for 
whatever unpopular decisions the bishop might make. The fear was not ungrounded, for Blasucci was denounced to the 
authorities at Naples on the charge that the Congregation had no legal authorization for a house in Sicily. He was able to nullify 
the accusation, however, by explaining to the authorities that the missionaries were only temporarily working in Sicily, staying 
there "like strangers in an hotel." For two years more the fathers went on with their work, and then, in 1773, a new plan was 
conceived to oust them An action was brought against Bishop Lanza for the recovery of the property that had been bequeathed 



to the missionaries by his predecessor. Alphonsus thought that these repeated attacks would ruin even the missionary work that 
was being done, and commanded the fathers to leave the island. Against the wishes of the bishop they obeyed. 

Mgr. Lanza did not let matters drop there, but continued trying to recall the missionaries, who had accomplished so 
much for his people. He finally succeeded by managing to obtain a royal decree on December 3, 1774, authorizing the 
Redemptorists to preach missions in Sicily. With that defence against troublemakers, Alphonsus had nothing to fear, and so he 
sent the fathers back to Sicily in April, 1775. They were to remain there preaching missions and retreats for many years 
without having a canonical foundation because of the king's limitation of the Congregation to four houses in his kingdom. 

It seemed an almost invariable rule that when trouble was thickest about the Congregation, new advances were also 
being made. Alphonsus already had founded one house outside of the kingdom of Naples, that of Sant' Angelo a Cupolo in the 
Duchy of Beneventum, in 1755, which he had looked upon as a place of refuge if the Congregation were to be driven out of 
Naples by the king. But in 1768 Beneventum had been seized by the king of Naples, thus placing the Redemptorists there in a 
precarious position. Though the duchy was restored to the Papal States in 1773, Alphonsus did not consider its status too 
certain, and was anxious to have another place of refuge outside the kingdom. His whole attitude was expressed in a later letter 
to de Paula in which he says: "If the Congregation does not establish itself outside the kingdom of Naples, it will never be a 
Congregation." He knew how uncertain was its standing as long as it was subject to the king. 

The opportunity came in 1773, when a new house was offered to the fathers at Scifelli in the diocese of Veroli in the 
Papal States. Father Francis de Paula, while on a mission in the village of San Giovanni, which was just across the border 
from the Papal States, learned that not far from there was a monastery of the Trappist Reform. While visiting the monks one 
day, he was told of a neglected district outside the episcopal city of Veroli, centering around the village of Scifelli. It was said 
that missionary labors in that territory would be sure to bear fruit, and that there might even be the possibility of establishing a 
house in the district because a certain pious and wealthy man named Louis Arnauld had settled there and was looking for some 
means of providing the people with spiritual care. 

De Paula called on Arnauld, and when the latter learned that the Redemptorists were dedicated to work for the poor, he 
almost offered them the means of a foundation in Scifelli without further ado. "Give a mission," he said, "to my people at St. 
Cecilia, and if it succeeds, the place will be yours." De Paula answered that he must first consult Alphonsus, but that after the 
missions they were then preaching were finished, they would gladly, with the bishop's permission, come and evangelize the 
people of Scifelli and surrounding villages. 

Alphonsus joyously answered de Paula's letter containing news of this offer, bidding him do all in his power to realize 
the plan, and saying that he would send his vicar general to sign the act of foundation if it went through He even wrote to the 
archbishop of Beneventum asking him to use his influence with the bishop of Veroli in the matter. The influence was not 
needed, for the bishop of Veroli proved to be just as enthusiastic as Louis Arnauld. 

De Paula therefore preached the mission at Scifelli, and it was blessed with extraordinary success. When at the close 
of the mission the people heard of the plan to establish the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer in their midst, they were 
overjoyed. They even tried to prevent the fathers from going to give a mission elsewhere before the foundation was made, for 
fear they might not return. 

When de Paula finally came back to Scifelli to make arrangements for the foundation, he found Arnauld full of plans 
that he was intent on incorporating in the agreement. A hospital was to be built; an institution to provide dowries for poor girls 
was to be formed, and many other types of work were to be taken up by the fathers who were dedicated to the preaching of 
missions. De Paula argued with him that such things could not be done, and also Villani, who had arrived on the scene. But the 
donor of the new house could not be moved. Finally de Paula and Villani thought of suggesting to Arnauld that they allow the 
decision as to what work the fathers were to do to the bishop, and he immediately consented. The bishop settled things quickly 
by telling Arnauld that he must make the donation without conditions or not make it at all. At that he signed over his house and 
church and small revenue to the fathers without conditions, on April 25, 1773. 

When the news of the final agreement reached Alphonsus, he at once wrote to the bishop of Veroli thanking him and 
suggesting that he ask for the approval of the new foundation on the part of the Pope so that its permanence would be insured. 
The bishop complied with the wish of Alphonsus and Pope Clement XIV gladly gave his co nfi rmation. 

While this foundation was in one important sense a great relief to Alphonsus, it also marked the beginning of the later 
trials of his life. De Paula was named the rector of the house at Scifelli, and it is about this time that the first evidences of the 
individualism, that later led him into taking sides against Alphonsus, appear. Almost from the start he needed to be rebuked for 
various things by Alphonsus. The house was very poor, and de Paula was forever asking for help. Alphonsus would send him 
money, urging him to use it only for necessities; but this advice was not always taken. Hearing that de Paula had bought some 
books that could have been dispensed with, Alphonsus wrote to him September 2, 1773: "Is it a time to buy books when you 
have not enough to eat? If you can get them taken back even at a loss, see what you can do." When a scholar and book-lover 
like Alphonsus could give such a rebuke, there must have been reason. Again in the summer of 1774, Alphonsus had to urge de 
Paula to have prudence in the matter of dealing with his subjects. "It is not the time,"' he wrote, June, 1774, "to labor on 
missions in such weather as we are having. To give missions in such heat is to run the risk of injuring the head of more than one 



subject, and if the head is injured, they are no longer good for anything. Wherefore I wish you in future to finish the missions in 
June, or at least near the beginning of July, "When de Paula complained about imperfect subjects, Alphonsus wrote, July 23, 
1774: "With regard to your companions there, I compassionate you. What can we do? It is community life, and there will 
always be some who will not walk quite straight. You must have patience and gentleness." 

In March, 1774, de Paula heard of the possibility of a house at Rome for the Redemptorists — in place of the Jesuits 
who had been proscribed. He wrote with enthusiasm about the plan of giving up poor Scifelli and taking up grand quarters in 
Rome. Alphonsus wrote in reply: "I have read your long letter, but I do not at all approve of your reasons for a house in Rome, 
and I have answers to all of them . . . According to what certain people say, when I shall have gone, everything will go. I 
answer that the Congregation is not my work, but it is the work of God; it is He Who has maintained it during forty-two years; it 
is He Who will continue to maintain it." When the idea fell through, Alphonsus wrote, August 25, 1774: "Gloria Patri! What 
should we have done in Rome? Losing our special end, it would have been farewell to the Congregatioa" 

These were all little things, but later history reveals they were already showing a strain of independence in de Paula's 
make-up that was to lead the Congregation into dire straits. The same strain was to become still more noticeable after he 
founded the third house in the Papal States, that of Frosinone in 1776. The foundation had been a great triumph for de Paula, 
because it had come after a mission given in a territory where the people thought little of the Redemptorists. When de Paula 
finished the mission, the same people were clamoring for the fathers to settle there, and the bishop asked that de Paula be made 
superior, and Alphonsus granted the request. Again his independence showed itself, for although the rule at that time forbade 
the preaching of Lenten discourses, de Paula accepted such tasks and allowed others to do the same. In other ways too he 
showed that he had ambitious ideas for the little Congregation of Alphonsus, who scarcely ever wrote to him without having to 
correct some defect that had been noticed. Finally so many were the innovations being introduced at Frosinone, that Alphonsus 
had to write these severe words to de Paula: "I have already written to Father Leggio that a mere pretence of information is 
given me from Frosinone, which tells me really nothing. This evening I have received fresh news by way of Father Ficocelli 
that the arrangement has been made by means of the bishop of Yeroli, but in the old way, without telling me anything of what 
Mgr. de Veroli did or thought about the matter, so that I am in the dark as usual. Your reverence ends by saying: 'Let me act.' I 
have never prevented you from acting, but I have never intended that you should arrange the affairs of the Congregation without 
consulting me. By the grace of God I am not dead yet, nor have I lost my senses. On the contrary, I have been an advocate, I 
have been a bishop, and I have had to deal with such matters many times. Why then, when I am rector major, am I not 
consulted? For charity, write to me about what is done and what is proposed to be done and with whom. As bishop and 
advocate I have advised in a thousand matters, but now, in your opinion, I am incapable of anything. But let us come to an end. 
From this day forth, in the matter of the church at Frosinone, I wish to be informed of all that is to be done . . . May God ever 
be blessed Who wishes me to be so mortified. In fine, there is perhaps no house which has given me greater pain than the house 
of Frosinone." 

Before the end of his episcopate two other new foundations in the Papal States were offered to Alphonsus, one at 
Ceprano and one at Torrice. Alphonsus would have liked to accept both, but negotiations fell through. It was providential that 
they did, because it was becoming increasingly difficult to support the three houses already established beyond the kingdom, 
and because, as time went on, it became more and more difficult to induce the Neapolitan fathers to take up a residence away 
from their homeland. 

While he was exercising his wise direction over the Congregation in all these external matters, Alphonsus was not 
neglecting the inner development of its members from his see at St. Agatha. He wrote many circular letters dealing with the 
spirit of the institute and the necessity of striving after sanctity. Perhaps the most famous of these was the circular of July, 1774, 
on the practice of the love of Jesus Christ. It read in part: "My most beloved brothers in Jesus Christ: We are bound to love 
Him excessively. For this end He has chosen us from all eternity and called us into His Congregation there to love Him and to 
make others love Him also. What greater honor, what greater mark of love could Jesus Christ have shown us? He has snatched 
us from the midst of the world in order to draw us to His love, only that, during the pilgrimage of this life by which we must 
pass into eternity, we might think of nothing but of pleasing Him and of bringing those crowds of people to love Him, who 
every year by means of our ministry, abandon sin and put themselves in the grace of God. Let others labor to aquire the 
reputation of men of honor and genius; but let us endeavor to advance more and more every day in the love of Jesus Christ, and 
to find occasions to please Him by offering to Him some mortification, or some other act which will be acceptable to Him. If 
we wish to attach ourselves ever more and more to the Heart of Jesus Christ, let us always put ourselves in the last place and 
guard against wishing to appear before the world. The more we try to live hidden among men, the more united do we become 
to Jesus Christ. A member of the Congregation would show the basest ingratitude to Jesus Christ who should love Him with 
reserve and should neglect to live as strictly united to God as he might. He who makes no account of the rule makes no account 
of the love of Jesus Christ; and experience proves that he who commits a fault against the rule with his eyes open, especially if 
this fault is repeated, becomes dry and cold in the love of God. To love Jesus Christ is the greatest work we can perform on 
earth; but it is a work and a gift which we cannot have of ourselves. It must come to us from Him and He is ready to give it to 
those who ask Him for it; so that if we are wanting in it, it is through our own fault and our own negligence that we have it not. 



It was for this reason that the saints were continually occupied in prayer; and there was nothing to which they paid so much 
attention. 

"I am certain that Jesus Christ looks most lovingly on our little Congregation, and regards it as the apple of His eye; and 
experience shows us that in the midst of so many persecutions, He does not cease to allow us to promote His glory more and 
more in so many places, multiplying His graces towards us. I shall not live to see it, because my death is near; but I have the 
most certain confidence that our little flock will always go on gradually increasing, not indeed in wealth and honors, but in 
promoting the glory of God, and in spreading by our labors a greater knowledge and love of Jesus Christ among others. Let us 
moreover never cease to recommend ourselves to the Blessed Mother, since Our Lord gives us the honor and joy of 
proclaiming everywhere her glories — a source of great consolation to me, and which gives me a great hope that this good 
Mother will never cease to have a most special care for each one of us, and will obtain for us the grace to become saints. I 
close, but I could go on forever from the desire I have to see you all filled with love for Jesus Christ and working for His 
glory, especially in these unhappy times in which we see Him so little loved in the world. I beg each of you to recommend me 
especially to Jesus Christ, that I may have a good death, which I am expecting from day to day. I, miserable though I am, pray 
for each one of you many times during the day; and having obtained my salvation, as I hope, I will not cease to do the same for 
you in heaven, better than I do now. I recommend the common acts and the three meditations. When prayer is wanting, the 
religious spirit is wanting, good desires are wanting and courage to make progress is wanting. I recommend the spiritual 
reading, which is the inseparable companion of meditation I recommend silence. Where there is no silence, there is no 
recollection, and where there is no recollection, there is nothing but disturbance and sin." 

Thus did Alphonsus carry the twofold burden of the episcopate and the leadership of his Congregation for thirteen 
years. The time came when he felt that injustice to the flock committed to his care, he should again ask that his resignation be 
accepted. On November 3, 1774, he wrote to Villani: "The thought of resigning has come back to me. Read this letter of mine 
with attention and commend the matter to Jesus Christ. I do not wish to act on my own ideas, but to do what is pleasing to God, 
and so I wish to be guided by obedience. On the other hand, the affliction I suffer in ruling a diocese is too great. Sick and 
crippled, I cannot go about. I have scruples in everything, and am continually afflicted, so that I long to go and die in the 
Congregation, since few are the days that remain to me. On the other hand, while it is true that I cannot go around and make my 
visitation, it seems to me that my vicar general sufficiently supplies my place. Further, although I am crippled and in failing 
health, my head remains strong, and it seems to me that I supply all the needs of my diocese sufficiently by letter, watching over 
every ill which requires remedying. I am careful to remove all abuses, with the help of the court and the police. The priests 
tremble before me because I chastise them as they deserve. I attend carefully to the seminary and the examining of the 
ordinandi, and all those ordained by me are fit to hear confessions and to become parish priests. After making a thousand 
inquiries I appoint the most worthy to benefices. I am very strict with the convents of nuns, so that all may walk straight. I say 
these things not from vanity, but to put the whole case before you. Besides, I think that I can help the interests of the 
Congregation better by remaining in my charge than by leaving it. This causes my affliction. On the one hand I wish to go and 
rest, and on the other, if I take my rest it seems to me that I should not even do half of what I do as bishop . . . When you come 
back we shall speak about the matter, because I wish to do only what God wishes. I bless your reverence and all." 

The thought that he might be merely seeking escape from a burden worried him constantly and he asked many spiritual 
persons for their opinion. All confirmed his judgment that he could without scruple resign. "The thought that I am abandoning 
my church in order to withdraw from beneath the cross makes me very anxious," he wrote again to Villani. "Encourage me by 
showing me that I am doing the will of God." 

It was in April, 1775, that he sent his formal resignation to Pope Pius VI. "I represent," he wrote, "that I was made 
bishop of St. Agatha of the Goths in the kingdom of Naples at the advanced age of sixty-six. I have continued, with God's help, 
to carry the episcopate for thirteen years, but now I feel myself unable to carry it any longer. I am in extreme old age, for in the 
month of September I enter on my eightieth year. Besides old age I have many infirmities which warn me that death is near. I 
suffer from a weakness of the chest which several times has reduced me to the last extremity, and from palpitation of the heart 
which has also several times nearly put an end to my life. At present I am suffering from such constant headaches that 
sometimes they make me like one deprived of the use of his faculties . . . During the time of my episcopate I have four times 
received viaticum and twice extreme unction . . . My hearing fails me very much, so that many of my people suffer, who, when 
they wish to speak to me in private, cannot make themselves heard unless thy raise their voices. I am paralysed to such an 
extent that I can no longer write a line. With difficulty I sign my name and so badly that it is scarcely understood. I am become 
so crippled that I can no longer walk a step, and I have need of two assistants to move at all . . . For these reasons I think 
myself obliged, seeing myself near death, to supplicate your Holiness to accept the resignation of my bishopric which I 
formally tender with this petition ... I look with much confidence for the favor of your Holiness, together with your blessing, 
so that I may henceforth have no other thought before my eyes than to prepare myself for the death that awaits me." 

He added to the plea a letter to two prelates of the papal household asking them to support his request. While waiting 
for his answer he again ordered a general mission preached throughout his diocese. The Pope hesitated even then to accept the 
resignation, being inclined to agree with one of those, who, on being asked his opinion, answered: "His mere presence in the 



diocese will be enough to keep everyone on the path of duty." While the matter was still being weighed, two Redemptorists 
happened to pass through Rome from a series of missions and were admitted to audience with the Pope. He asked them about 
the health of Alphonsus. They enumerated all his infirmities in such realistic language that the Pope relented, and decided to 
accept the resignation. 

When news of the Pope's decision reached Alphonsus, it brought relief and joy to his heart, but sorrow to his whole 
diocese. Priests and people alike, especially the poor, went about lamenting the loss as though it were a personal misfortune. 
The resignation was officially accepted by the consistory of July 17, 1775. He seemed a changed man when this was 
communicated to him, and when someone remarked that he seemed to be able to walk a little more erect than before, Alphonsus 
answered: "I should not be surprised; I used to have Monte Taburno (the mountain over St. Agatha) on my shoulders, and now 
it is gone." The Pope was very magnanimous, according him all the privileges of the episcopate, especially that of a portable 
altar, a pension of 800 ducats (about $800), and release from the usual fee asked for the bull which granted the favors. 

Before leaving the diocese, he said a last farewell to his flock. Crippled though he was, he insisted on going to all the 
churches in the district of Arienzo, and preaching a farewell sermon to the people. He bade them persevere in their devotion to 
the Madonna and their love of the Savior, and with touching humility begged pardon of anyone whom he might have offended in 
any way. Then he spoke of his approaching death and begged that they would not fail to pray for him when God called him. He 
also visited all the religious communities, begged them to be faithful to their vows and their promises of love for Jesus Christ, 
and again asked pardon for all his shortcomings. 

Many asked for souvenirs and keepsakes, but he had little to give. To the Redemptoristine nuns he gave the large 
wooden cross, adorned with the symbols of the Passion, which he had in the refectory of the episcopal residence. To the 
canons of Arienzo he gave the cross that had stood on a landing of the staircase. He gave the seminary the books of his library 
and a set of his own works, and used the occasion to address his students for the last time. Such were the only treasures he had 
to give, and nothing more valuable was found when he had gone. 

On July 27, 1775, he set out for Pagani. Villani had come to accompany him. A great mass of people had gathered in 
front of the residence as Alphonsus came out to begin his journey. At the sight of their tears, he himself began to weep, and then 
he passed among the poor, giving out alms for the last time. Then he entered the carriage with Villani, which had a basket 
behind it for his belongings. These consisted of a wooden cross, a candlestick and a copper lamp. One more precious 
possession was carried by a donkey — the simple little cot on which he had slept as bishop. 

The carriage set out, amid the farewells of all the people. As soon as they were under way, Alphonsus took out his 
beads and began to recite the rosary with Villani. So ended the thirteen years of his episcopate. He was seventy-nine years old. 
It was fifty-two years since he had given up the world, forty-nine since his ordination, forty-three since he had founded the 
Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. But the end of his trials had not yet been reached. 



CHAPTER IV 


BACK TO PAGANI 

(1775-1780) 


Alphonsus arrived at Pagani towards the end of July, 1775. The townsfolk were out in throngs to welcome him; the 
bells of the city were rung in his honor, and a solemn Te Deum was sung on his arrival at the monastery he had left thirteen 
years before. After that he walked fondly about the house, and stopped before the simple little cell he had abandoned to 
become a bishop. He tried to insist on appropriating it again, but the fathers convinced him that his prominence as a bishop and 
the many visitors he would have made it proper and necessary for him to have two rooms, one as a bed-room and the other as a 
reception room He fitted them up according to his own tastes; he had the same little bed he had used at Arienzo and on the 
walls the same picture of the Sorrowful Mother and the large wooden cross. An altar was erected for his daily mass in the 
reception room He wrote to one of his confreres: "By the grace of God I am at Pagani, and it is like being in Paradise." 

This might well have been the beginning of a period of quiet and calm in which the holy old man could prepare for 
death, the while he watched over the growth and development of his beloved Congregation. He was seventy-nine years old; he 
had never in his long life been free from responsibility; he had known every conceivable kind of trouble and worry; his health 
was wretched, and so now he might well fold his hands and say his Nunc Dimittis. But it was not to be. The hardest part of his 
entire life remained before him, and though he was not to leave Pagani again, he would there experience the bitter 
consummation of all the events that had caused him sorrow through the years. 

However there were peaceful days at Pagani, especially before the resumption of activities on the part of the 
persecutors of his Congregation at Naples. He immediately settled down to a life of strict conformity to the rules and exercises 
of the community. He was the first to be on hand for the various devotions in the chapel; his daily visit to the Blessed 
Sacrament was his greatest joy; and every day he could be seen making the Stations of the Cross where they had been erected 
in the long corridor on which his rooms opened. 

For the sake of his health, which hardly could have been worse, the doctors commanded him to take an outing in a 
carriage twice a day. He had brought the ancient vehicle he had used at Arienzo to Pagani and the ancient horses that had 
drawn the carriage there for many years. It is said that the horses were in so bad a condition that they could scarcely move, 
though they could fall down and did so on sundry occasions. But even under such circumstances Alphonsus had almost to be 
forced to take his daily ride. "These expenses," he would say, "are altogether useless. Who ever heard of a religious driving 
out in a carriage twice a day?" On his outings he would now and then pay a visit to a convent of nuns and say a few words of 
exhortation on the love of God to the community, or he would visit a nearby community of missionary priests and talk with 
them about their work. He would always slip in some little lesson to be remembered, as when he said one day: "Old as I am, I 
kept my eyes cast down all the way from our house to this place, so as not to be tempted against the holy virtue. There are some 
who gaze freely about, and yet complain that they are tempted." 

After dinner each day he would spend a little while at recreation with the members of the community. One day he asked 
one of the fathers to bring him some pieces of music he had composed, the Salve Regina and the famous Duetto. He looked at 
them fondly and then said: "Now that I am no longer a bishop I may take a little recreatioa" He sat down at the piano, which he 
had not touched during the thirteen years he had been away, and tried to play. But he found that his head was so far bent over 
upon his breast that he could not see the music. His companions begged him to compose some new hymns, but Alphonsus 
laughed heartily at the request, saying: "I am going to compose a good Libera for my funeral, which will take place at a very 
early date." He little realized that that early date would be more than twelve years later. 

Not all the Saint's time was spent in prayer for himself. Scarcely a week passed that he did not drag himself to one of 
the domestic meetings of the fathers, to speak to them on one of his favorite topics, such as striving for sanctity, or the privilege 
of their vocation, or the love of God and the Blessed Mother. He kept up a keen interest in the missions, and more than once 
reiterated his old warnings against ornate and artificial styles in preaching, insisting that no Redemptorist use anything but a 
simple method of sermon structure and delivery. 

He had made a vow, in his more robust days, to preach on the Blessed Mother every Saturday of the year. He still felt 
himself bound by it, and when it was at all possible, even if he had to be assisted to the pulpit by two confreres, would address 
the people on the glories of his Queen. Likewise on feast-days he would often insist on being allowed to preach the sermon at 
the high mass. 



He meditated constantly on his own sins, and his fear of the just judgments of God. Yet he was known to be the most 
gentle and considerate of confessors and directors. There was a constant stream of visitors to his room, bishops seeking advice 
in diocesan matters, prominent laymen begging his prayers, poor people looking for redress of wrongs, etc. One day he said to 
a Monsignor who was visiting him and who asked if he could render any service: "Yes. You live near a certain monastery of 
men. Tell Father So-and-so of that monastery to be less severe with sinners. He frightens them, and keeps them at a distance 
from God and drives them to despair." The visitor looked amazed at the words, and asked the saint why, if he wanted sinners 
to be dealt with so mercifully, he himself was always worried about the judgments of God. Alphonsus answered that the more 
he felt urged to speak to sinners of the mercy of God, the more he felt impressed in his own case by the thought of the divine 
justice. 

Since Alphonsus had been able to write books even during the busy years of his episcopate, it is not strange that when 
he retired to Pagani, even though he had ill health and old age to contend with, his pen should remain active. As a matter of fact 
he had told his publisher, Remondini, on the occasion of each of his last dozen works: "I am sending you the last work I shall 
be able to write." But always there had been another soon ready for the publisher. In 1776, a year after his arrival at Pagani, 
we find him writing to Remondini again, this time not only informing him that he has completed a work, but that he is planning a 
new one of gigantic proportions. "I send you, by carrier," he says on February 12, 1776, "my new book, The Plan of Divine 
Providence. It is not very large, but it cost me, if I mistake not, about three years of fatiguing labor. At the end there are three 
useful little treatises ... I am now retired and at leisure, but I cannot be idle, so I have begun a very extensive work on the 
particular and general judgment, purgatory, antichrist, the resurrection, the signs of the end of the world, the coming of Jesus 
Christ as Judge, the future state of the damned and of the blessed, and the state of the world after the last judgment. This is a 
gigantic task and I am at the end of my strength and confined to an invalid chair." 

The work on the Plan of Divine Providence was dedicated to Pope Pius VI, who on receipt of this and another work of 
Alphonsus, wrote to him; "It is with the greatest pleasure that we have received your two works in which your learning and 
piety are equally conspicuous . .. Whatever we have already done for you is, be assured, but a pledge of the affection of which 
we will give you fresh proofs whenever an opportunity is offered us." Alas, a heavy cross was one day to be placed on the 
shoulders of Alphonsus by Pius VI, though the occasion of it could not yet be foreseen. 

He intended writing the book announced to Remondini in the above letter in nine dissertations, but finished only six. 
The scholarship evidenced at his advanced age is something to marvel at, for he was ready to take up the cudgels with anyone 
who disputed a point on which he had sought out the best opinions. The Theologico-Moral Dissertations on Eternal Life, the 
title given to his projected work, were published in 1776, but not without a battle with the ecclesiastical censors. In 
accordance with the Jansenistic spirit of the times, the censor tried to force Alphonsus to give up the view he had incorporated 
in the text, following St. Thomas Aquinas and others, that unbaptized infants do not suffer either the pain of sense or the pain of 
loss in the next world. At the very least, the censor decreed, it should be said that the contrary opinion is clearly demonstrated 
by St. Augustine. Alphonsus refused to make the change, saying that to do so would be to tell alie; he was willing to forego 
publishing the book rather than be guilty of such a sin and appealed directly to the archbishop of Naples. The latter gave his 
complete approval to the view of Alphonsus. 

Again he thought he had written his last word, and so informed Remondini in a letter of November 15, 1776: "I cannot 
give you any more works for publication, because my head has deserted me. I have therefore been very anxious that you should 
print these last two works of mine, though I seek nothing herein but the glory of God and the welfare of the Church, which is 
now persecuted on every side — a sign that the day of judgment cannot be very far distant." But his mind simply could not rest, 
and when in 1777 he saw the signs of approaching revolution, and heard the wild blasphemies and sacrilegious accusations 
being hurled about from the lips of men like Voltaire and Rousseau, he determined to make a last effort to rescue the Church 
and her ministers from the impending calamity. He wrote a treatise entitled The Fidelity of Vassals, whose theme was that "the 
vassal who is faithful to God will also be faithful to his prince." By this tract he tried to show by examples from history, by 
illustrations from every day life, and by an appeal to reason, that the civil governments of the time had nothing to fear from 
faithful Catholics, and how at the same time rulers could promote peace and prosperity by promoting religioa The work was 
translated into French and other languages, and friends at Rome saw to it that it was placed in the hands of the various 
ambassadors there. That it should have stayed the revolution against religion that was soon to break out would have been too 
much to expect in an age so deeply penetrated with anticlerical hatred. 

The booklet on the Fidelity of Vassals brought to a close the public literary apostolate of Alphonsus. From the year 
1748 to 1777 there was no time when he did not have a new work either in preparation or in the press. He published 111 
books during those years. He wrote them all for the glory of God and the instruction and salvation of souls, not asking, in fact 
rejecting, material profit. His principles on the subject of writing books find full expression in the extensive correspondence he 
carried on with his printer, Joseph Remondini of Venice, to whom he wrote some 350 letters in the course of their relationship, 
almost all of which are preserved. Remondini suggested at one time that Alphonsus receive forty per cent of the sales profit, 
and immediately got this reply, June 3, 1764: "I do not want forty per cent, in fact I want nothing for selling these books. I am 
even willing to reimburse you for the expenses of freight and duty that you have been obliged to incur." In 1772, he wrote to 



Remondini: "For my part, I have had nothing printed for the sake of gain. It has often happened that after printing my works here 
in Naples, I have sold them for less than they cost me ... I am not a merchant." Remondini must have profited handsomely 
because Alphonsus adhered strictly to his principle of not accepting material returns for the work he had done for God. From 
St. Agatha Alphonsus wrote to him just after the appearance of a new work: "With regard to the price of the books, I repeat 
again that I do not desire the least profit from those I sell in my diocese. Whatever accrues from the sale will be forwarded to 
you after the expenses are deducted." 

His intentions in writing were explicity stated on more than one occasion, and always found expression in the prefaces 
of his books. He said in a letter to Remondini, January 23, 1757, "My sole desire in all this is to promote first of all the glory 
of God." On another occasion he said: "I have not written to acquire a name for myself, but solely to place the truth in a clear 
light." Remondini wanted his picture to be used in one of his books, and Alphonsus wrote indignantly: "Of my portrait there 
can be no questioa It would dishonor the work, which is an ascetical one, if people saw that the author had his portrait taken 
during his lifetime. As long as I live, I desire that my name be not even mentioned. As to the works themselves, I affixed my 
name to them simply to excite the curiosity of people to read them; otherwise I should have had them printed anonymously." 

Literary work is considered exhausting for even healthy persons, yet Alphonsus was a sick man during most of the years 
of his writing career, and also burdened with many other responsibilities which he in no wise neglected. Added to these 
handicaps was the meticulous care he took in verifying everything he wrote and in supervising the mode in which it should be 
printed. His manuscripts were cut to pieces with erasures, substitutions, deletions, additions, etc. "My original manuscripts," 
he wrote, "are entirely covered with marginal notes and erasures, as I am never contented, not even with myself." He expected 
Remondini to make his volumes attractive so that they would draw readers on. In this matter he showed unusual wisdom, 
realizing that it would do no good to write if people were not drawn to read. "Above all," he wrote to the printer April 10, 
1762, "I ask you to use good paper and to raise the price. When the paper is good, everyone is satisfied to pay a little extra." 
And again in 1764, he wrote: "Good paper shows off the type to advantage and even enhances the matter treated." He was 
opposed to bulky volumes, because they were forbidding to potential readers. When one of his books was being prepared in 
1762, he wrote to Remondini: "The in-folio size is altogether inconvenient for the reader. Spiritual works especially ought to 
be handy for reading." 

He had every editor's horror for mistakes in printing, and when Remondini did a slovenly job on one book, Alphonsus 
wrote this severe letter to him on November 18, 1762: "It has been necessary to reprint all the pages, since every single page 
of the old edition is so filled with mistakes that it disgusts and irritates anyone who reads it. If you choose to send the 
instruction patched up in this way to Father Ferrara, you may do so, but so far as I am concerned, you need not send me any 
copies. I could not bring myself to place in the hands of my clergy and seminarians a book so full of errors that I myself am 
ashamed to read it." 

It is certain then that Alphonsus was in advance of his age in using the power of the pen to promote religion. His 
success in writing in a simple, clear and winning style for all the people may be estimated from the stark statement of these 
facts: He wrote 111 books and pamphlets, which were reprinted 402 times during his lifetime and 3,708 times after his death. 
His works have been translated into sixty-one languages. Ninety translations were made in his lifetime and 12,295 since his 
death. The editions of the original text and of translations have at the date of this writing reached the grand total of 17,125. 
How many millions of copies those thousands of editions represent, and how many millions of souls they have reached, can be 
only dimly conceived. 

In 1777, then, the actual writing career of Alphonsus came to an end. But while he could not force his worn-out 
energies to continue the work of composing new books, he could support and encourage those who were writing against the 
evils of the time. Thus when he read the two works, Errors of Voltaire and Antiphilosophical Encyclopedia, written by Pere 
Claude Francis Nonnotte of the suppressed Society of Jesus, he could not refrain from writing to the author and doing 
everything in his power to spread the books. His letter to Nonnotte is one of the most touching expressions of the great zeal of 
Alphonsus. 

"Most illustrious and reverend sir," he says, "most venerable patron, I who write to you am a bishop in the kingdom of 
Naples, an old man, eighty-one years of age, who both by reason of old age and ill-health have resigned the episcopate, and 
now live retired in a house of our Congregation, where the one consolation I have in these last days of my life is to read your 
excellent works against Voltaire. I thank God Who has preserved me till now to have the good fortune of reading these works 
of yours, which I keep before me and call works of gold, for in every chapter I find a reasoned treatise on the principal truths 
of faith, with answers altogether clear and to the point against the disgraceful books by Voltaire and his companions, so full of 
heresies, lies and disorders ... I have written this letter, not to make known to you the esteem I have for your books, because 
they have no need of my praise, since, as I see with great pleasure, they are approved by all the learned; but I have written so 
that if the opportunity comes of replying to some other work infected by the modern philosophy, this school of followers of the 
devil, you may not omit to do so, because Our Lord, as I see, has given you a wonderful talent for answering these disgraceful 
books, only fit to be burnt, which come out every day for the ruin of poor young men." 

Pere Nonnotte was deeply moved by the encouragement of Alphonsus, and their correspondence continued for some 



time. 


Another touching expression of the saint's zeal and kindness was brought forth by a false rumor that reached him in 
1778 to the effect that Voltaire had been converted. With characteristic zeal, he immediately wrote a letter (March, 1778) 
intended for Voltaire himself, which was not sent because the denial of the rumor of his conversion speedily made the rounds. 
In it he says to the notorious deist: "I who write this letter am a bishop who, overwhelmed with infirmities, have been allowed 
by the Pope to resign the care of my diocese of St. Agatha of the Goths. In these last days of my protracted life of eighty-one 
years the news of your great change of heart, so acceptable to all good Catholics, caused me such gladness that I could not 
prevent myself from writing this letter, with all its imperfections, to congratulate you from my heart. I was grieved indeed and 
wept to see that truly great intellect you received from God so misused by you these many years, and times without number, 
most unworthy though I am, I begged God in prayer that the Father of mercies would free you from your errors, and draw you 
altogether to His love. What I so greatly longed for has come to pass. This is a greater good to the Church — I tell you frankly 
what I think — than the unwearied labors of a hundred missionary bodies. But that this universal joy may be everywhere and in 
all things complete, and all doubt of your change taken away, I could wish that you would write something to make satisfaction 
for your errors and false philosophy, and even refute a certain writer (Rousseau?), who has not hesitated to attack the doctrines 
of faith, and so has endangered the salvation of so many unhappy young men, who, led by love of liberty, have dared to make 
light of their own souls and God. I know your sight is affected, but any little writing dictated by you would be enough to satisfy 
the whole world, and especially those who strive to call your conversion into question as fictitious. In the meantime I will pray 
God earnestly to give you strength, if not to write, at least to dictate something against the unbelievers of the age." 

Besides these rather unusual letters, he kept up the regular correspondence that had always been an extraordinary means 
of his apostolate. The letters of spiritual advice which he had written up to this time are in themselves a prodigious monument 
to his industry and zeal. Now that he was back at Pagani he kept up his correspondence with such fidelity that it alone might 
have precluded the writing of any more books. A whole volume of the letters he wrote between the years 1774 and 1785 has 
been published, and very probably it does not include all that came from his pen during that time. These letters include many in 
which he deals with practical problems of his subjects and a large number that consist of spiritual advice to superiors and 
sisters in convents. They show that the vigor of his mind was unimpaired even after his eightieth year, and above all they give a 
clear and practical insight into the solid principles that governed him in his direction of others. If he had done little else than 
write these letters, he would go down in history with St. Francis de Sales as one of the great directors of souls. 

Though he wrote no more new books, he did succeed in preparing the eighth edition of his Moral Theology. He had 
profited by every controversy that had been raised concerning any of the points of his moral system, and now towards the end 
of his life was able to give the most mature rendition of the whole. He finished the revision and brought out the work in 1779. 
When it was in his hands, he wrote to Remondini saying that "this last edition makes me die content." Alphonsus lived to see a 
ninth edition in 1785, but it was merely a reprint of the eighth. It is in these two last editions that the student of moral theology 
should look for the opinions and arguments on which Alphonsus de' Liguori was content to stand forever. 

The return to Pagani gave Alphonsus new opportunities of showing his affection for his family — particularly his 
brother Hercules, who had been so close to him throughout life. Don Hercules, the only brother of Alphonsus in the world, had 
had a childless first marriage, and when his wife died he married a second time. By his second wife he had four children, to all 
of whom Alphonsus became sponsor. 

Hercules already owed much to his saintly brother. Alphonsus had made over his own share of the Liguori patrimony to 
him, and when in 1770 a maternal cousin left the two brothers an inheritance of some $60,000, Alphonsus abrogated his own 
right and allowed the whole sum to go to Hercules. Moreover, he had been a tower of strength and comfort to Hercules when 
his second wife became afflicted with scruples, and he did everything in his power both to set her mind at rest and to help 
Hercules bear the trial it brought upon his home. Finally, she lost her mind entirely, and Alphonsus wrote beautiful words of 
comfort to his brother. When he gave up his bishopric, the children of Hercules were old enough to go to school, and 
Alphonsus immediately took an affectionate interest in their education. As a matter of fact he almost dictated to Hercules on the 
question of the education of his sons, knowing so well how easy it would be for them to be led astray if they were placed in the 
wrong surroundings. 

When in 1779 Don Hercules broached the idea of betrothing his eldest son Joseph, then only thirteen years old, to the 
still younger daughter of the rich councillor Yespoli, Alphonsus stood firmly against it, holding out against all the arguments of 
his brother. Even though such engagements were not uncommon among the nobility of that period, Alphonsus saw too well the 
danger they involved to give his approbation. 

Besides helping the boys through his advice to their father, Alphonsus wrote many letters to them — letters that show 
how easily and effectively the man whose life had been occupied with so many grave responsibilities could descend to the 
simplicity necessary in addressing youth. "I expected you here," he says to the two brothers in a letter written April 4, 1780, 
"to give you my last blessing and my last recommendations, because it is a miracle of Our Lord's goodness that I still live a 
little longer to weep over my sins; but may Our Lord God be always blessed Who has not been pleased to give me this 
consolation which indeed I did not deserve. I bless you then from afar, and from my heart, and I pray the Blessed God to bless 



you also from heaven, and to pour into your hearts His holy fear and love — love which will go on always and lead you to a 
happy eternity, where if Our Lord has mercy on me I will wait for you. 

"Have it at heart to fear God as your Master, but much more to love Him as your Father — Father, most sweet name, 
which you give Him every day in the prayer which Our Lord Himself has taught you, sayi ng Our Father. Yes, He is your 
Father; love Him then tenderly. He is a Father, a good Father, sweet, loving, tender, kind, merciful — all titles by which you 
ought to love Him with a true, tender and grateful heart. And happy are you if you love him with true sincerity from your 
boyhood, for then the yoke of the Lord will not seem hard to you but sweet, and His most holy law as something to be loved. 
You will learn to overcome your unruly passions, and to triumph over the enemies of your soul. Good habits will be 
strengthened in you little by little, so that things will be pleasant and easy for you that others who have fallen into evil habits 
will find painful and difficult. 

"Love God, my dear, dear boys. I call you my boys, because I love you with the love and affection of a father, and I 
wish to form in your souls the holy love of God. My dear boys, love the Lord God and Jesus Christ, and love them very much, 
and guard this love jealously in your hearts, and fear to lose it. A terrible loss it is to lose the love of God and His grace and 
friendship, and to incur His anger and vengeance. 

"I urge you for this reason to be humble. The humble man avoids dangers, and in the temptations which come upon him 
recommends himself with confidence to God, and so he keeps himself in God's love. But the proud man easily falls into sins 
and offences against Our Lord. Without humility either you will never do any really good action and have true and genuine 
virtue, or you will easily lose it. God resists die proud and shows mercy to the humble. Our Lord looks on the humble with a 
compassionate eye, and they are the friends of God." 

On September 8, 1780, Don Hercules died rather suddenly at Naples. Ten years before, he had selected, with the 
approval of Alphonsus, two conscientious noblemen of Naples as guardians for his children in case of his death. When news of 
the death reached Alphonsus, the first thing he did after praying for the soul of his brother was to write to one of these 
guardians, Don Peter Gavotti, begging him to carry out his brother's wishes and to care for the now orphaned children. Gavotti 
answered very willingly but begged Alphonsus to pray for him that he might be relieved of the severe headaches from which he 
suffered. Alphonsus wrote: "If you care for the children, God will help you." Gavotti testified that on receipt of this letter his 
headaches left him and troubled him no more. 

Besides the two boys, Hercules left a daughter, Teresina, who was sixteen at the time of her father's death. She had 
been educated, at the recommendation of Alphonsus, in the Benedictine convent of St. Marcellinus, where one of Alphonsus' 
saintly penitents lived. There she grew rapidly in spiritual ways and finally expressed her wish to become a nun. Alphonsus 
guided her carefully toward her goal, and on the occasion of her taking the veil he wrote her this beautiful letter, September 16, 
1782: "When I received your last letter, my joy was so great that I could not restrain my tears. Only I grieve that I could not 
come and assist you on the day of your taking the veil. If God had given me the favor of being able to come to the convent on 
that day I would have wept during the whole time. But God did not wish to give me that consolation. Meanwhile I do not cease 
to recommend you to Jesus Christ, that you may be altogether set on fire with His holy love, so as to go one day and see Him 
face to face in paradise. I beg you, reverend sister, to recommend me often to Jesus Crucified, that He may grant me a good 
death, for I am in great fear for my eternal salvation because of my sins. Meanwhile I bless you and I will not forget to pray for 
you every morning in my Comm u nion that Jesus Christ may make you all His own. I send you a little picture of holy Mary, that 
you may thank her and continue to recommend yourself to her always." 

Teresina, in the years that followed, was twice healed of bodily ailments through pictures of Our Lady sent her by her 
saintly uncle. She lived to be eighty-seven years old, and had the j oy of being present at the canonization of Alphonsus in 1839. 

To all these interests was added the daily work involved in directing his Congregation. For eight years after his 
resignation he remained rector major. It has already been noted that, as rector major, he was scrupulous about answering every 
letter sent to him by a subject, and was ready to listen to every one, even the least, who had a grievance or a complaint to 
make. This work alone would have been sufficient to occupy all the time of an ordinary mortal, but he carried it on with the 
same energy he had exercised in his earlier years. 

Many stories are told of the period which seem to indicate that God was visibly demonstrating the extraordinary 
character of the saintly founder. In May, 1779, after six months of drought had almost ruined the whole countryside about 
Nocera, Alphonsus predicted one day that on the following Sunday prayer would bring relief. He led the prayers for rain on the 
appointed day and the rain came. On another occasion during the same year it appeared that the dangerous Vesuvius was about 
to erupt again. Flames leaped high out of the crater, and when the fearful spectacle was shown to Alphonsus, he said the holy 
name of Jesus three times and made the sign of the cross over the volcano. Eyewitnesses testifying at the process of 
beatification said that the flames instantly disappeared. 

An active life and a full life was that of Alphonsus, even after his retirement to his beloved Pagani. Yet we have not 
begun to tell the story of the events of those years that called upon the full remnant of his energies and almost crushed him in the 
end. 



CHAPTER V 


CONFLICT WITH THE KING 

(1775-1780) 


The life of Alphonsus de' Liguori provides from beginning to end one of the most tragic examples of the evil of 
governmental interference in ecclesiastical matters to be found in the course of history. The amazing thing is that with all his 
knowledge of the anti-religious laws of his land, and his familiar acquaintance with the character of those who administered 
the laws, he yet succeeded in founding a congregation of religious and establishing it so firmly that it would spread throughout 
the world. No greater tribute to the indomitable strength of his character and the intensity of his love for God and souls can 
possibly be paid than merely to enumerate the odds against which he accomplished his task. 

It would be wrong to think that he did not know the persecution he would meet with from the government when he 
gathered his first companions around him at Scala in the year 1732. One of the first issues that had been raised on that 
occasion, it will be remembered, had been the question of the garb to be worn by the members of the new society of 
missionaries. The revelations of Sister Maria Celeste indicated that it should be very distinctive in character, similar to the 
clothing that had been worn, according to tradition, by the Redeemer Himself. Alphonsus at once vetoed the wearing of such a 
habit because it would make it impossible to obtain even a compromise approbation from the king and his court. 

His fears of what the king would have to say about a new religious congregation were justified by the events of the 
following years. Yet there was an almost contradictory fearlessness about persecution that appeared in his letters and his 
conversations even in the midst of the most harrowing trials. Of course that fearlessness was nothing else than his absolute 
confidence in God, which could be shaken only by imperfections and sins that might render his Congregation unworthy of 
God's protection. "Persecutions," he said one day, "are to the works of God what the frosts of winter are to plants; far from 
destroying them, they help them to strike their roots deep in the soil and make them more full of life. What really injure 
religious orders, and bring the plant to decay like a worm gnawing at the root, are voluntary sins and shortcomings. It is these 
imperfections we must put an end to. A single breach of the rule causes me more pain than all the persecutions to which we are 
subject. Let us correct ourselves and God will protect us. The more violently persecution rages, the more closely must we 
become attached to Jesus Christ." 

The time came, after his retirement to Pagani, when he was to need all the comfort contained in such words. All 
previous persecutions had been but a preparation for this, as if he was to be tested in his faith in Providence, by the near 
annihilation of his Congregation, and by being abandoned not only by his own confreres but by the Vicar of Christ who had 
previously praised him so highly. The utter desolation of Calvary had to be suffered by him who had lived and toiled for God 
and souls well beyond four score years. 

From three sources proceeded the events that brought the troubles of his lifetime to a climax. The first, of course, was 
the Neapolitan government, abetted and aided by Maffei and Sarnelli with their grudges against the Congregatioa The second 
was the group of houses in the Papal States which Alphonsus had established in order to have a refuge in case the Congregation 
should be suppressed in the kingdom of Naples. The third was a group of his own associates and confidants, who by their 
imprudent, misguided, and sometimes wilful actions, added to the heavy crosses laid on his shoulders. How these three 
instruments of divine Providence helped to bring the shadow of ruin upon the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer 
constitutes a drama that is far more gripping than any to be found in the literature of fiction. 

The royal court of Naples is the arch-villain in the story. Let us review the events leading up to the period under 
consideration. After much effort and expenditure of time and money Alphonsus had obtained in 1752 the decree permitting the 
existence of the four Neapolitan houses of Pagani, Ciorani, Iliceto and Caposele. But the decree absolutely forbade the 
acquisition of further property, the formation of true religious houses, and the accepting of donations beyond a certain 
insignificant sum; moreover it reserved to the king the right to suppress the four houses or any one of them at any moment and 
for any reason whatever. From that time on Alphonsus had seized on every slightest opportunity to try to win some more 
favorable approbation from the king. However, his cause was seriously jeopardized in the year 1767 when Maffei and 
Sarnelli, both bearing personal grievances against the Congregation, presented a petition to the Royal Chamber accusing the 
Redemptorists of violating the decree of 1752 and demanding that the Congregation be suppressed. Sarnelli wanted to 
repossess a vineyard that his brother had given to the Congregation at Ciorani, and Maffei wanted revenge because the 
truthfulness of the fathers at Iliceto had contributed to his fall from power. Alphonsus had gone to Naples and after many weary 



weeks had succeeded in obtaining, not the abandonment, but an adjournment of the case, hi 1770 and again in 1774, Maffei and 
Sarnelli returned to the attack, each time having gathered new material to present to the judges as reasons for the suppression of 
the Congregatioa The weapons of offense used by Alphonsus to try to win approbation had to be exchanged for those of 
defense; it was a fight for existence, let alone anything like approbation. 

In 1775, as has been related, Alphonsus had high hopes of having the case settled once and for all in his favor. In June 
of that year, when the prospects looked brightest, Tanucci had ordered a new trial and placed it under the presidency of the 
Fiscal Procurator, Ferdinand di Leon, a notorious regalist. Not content with that, he had decreed in January, 1776, that di 
Leon's findings should be adjudged not by the Royal Chamber but by the Court of Abuses, the very name of which indicated the 
category in which Tanucci placed the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. 

After this double setback, Alphonsus had to throw himself into the battle for the preservation of his Congregation with 
all his energy. He wrote to everyone he knew at court, enlisted the aid of the bishops who carried weight with the king, and 
even wrote to the Queen begging her to use her influence in his favor. Father Majone of the Congregation was the 
representative of Alphonsus at Naples, and kept him in touch with every new development. Special prayers were offered up in 
all the houses of the institute, and every convent of nuns where the fathers were known was asked to implore God to avert the 
impending disaster. Alphonsus, worried though he was, would not give in to despair. "Satan is bent on the ruin of our institute," 
he said, "but God is with us. He will not allow His work to be destroyed. Prayer has always been our best defense. Let us 
continue to pray and God will save us." 

Prayer was not without effect, for at the very moment when everything looked black a providential event stayed the 
destruction of the Congregation. In October, 1776, Tanucci, after forty-two years of domination in the Neapolitan government, 
suddenly fell from power. It was the Queen who effected his fall, because he had opposed her admission to the Council of 
State even though this right had been ceded to her at the time of her marriage to the young King Ferdinand. Tanucci was 
deprived of the offices that had made him in effect the dictator in the kingdom of Naples, and the Marquis della Sambuca was 
chosen to succeed him 

One of the first official actions of the new government indicated that while the fall of Tanucci had saved the 
Congregation for the moment, the same anti-religious spirit would continue to prevail. On January 2, 1777, a decree was issued 
prohibiting the ordination of any priest in a district where there were already a hundred or more priests; also forbidding 
anyone to be admitted to orders if in his family there were already two priests, brothers or uncles of the candidate; or if the 
family were unable to provide a patrimony for the brothers remaining in the world equal to that required by ecclesiastical law 
for a priest. The result was that several promising candidates for the Congregation had to be rejected. 

On February 13, 1777, the Fiscal Procurator, di Leon, made his report on the charges of Maffei and Sarnelli to the king, 
who in turn, according to the decree of Tanucci, was to send it to the Court of Abuses for the passing of the sentence. The 
report surpassed in malignity all that had been anticipated even by the most pessimistic members and friends of the 
Congregation. It dwelt only briefly on the claims of Sarnelli, stating that their validity brought up the whole question of the right 
of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer to exist. And in a long, carefully worded memorial, di Leon purported to show 
that it had no such right at all. 

Two accusations were made, calculated to force an unfavorable decision from the court. In the first place, it charged, 
the decree of 1752 had been openly violated, because the Congregation had become a genuine religious society, and because, 
contrary to the limitation imposed on its spread beyond the four houses authorized, a fifth house had been established in the 
Papal States, where money from the kingdom of Naples was sent and hoarded. The second charge was the fantastic statement 
that the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer was nothing else than the suppressed Society of Jesus in disguise. With a 
great show of erudition the procurator announced that having carefully studied its rule he found it to be absolutely conformable 
to that of the Jesuits. It had the same absolute form of government, with authority centralized in a superior general. It had the 
same ambition, pretending to begin by evangelizing the poor but gradually insinuating itself into every position of power. But 
above all, and this is almost inconceivable to those who know the history of the moral controversies of the age, its founder 
taught the same system of morality as the Jesuits, which the civil rulers had taken it upon themselves to call "lax ". In fact, he 
was almost certainly a Jesuit under a different name. For these reasons, concluded the procurator, the Congregation should be 
suppressed, its property sold and the income divided among the members already in holy orders, and its novices sent home. 

Again Alphonsus had to call upon all his legal training and experience to offset the immediate danger. He decided to 
direct his efforts toward obtaining an impartial trial, and wrote to the Marquis della Sambuca saying little about the 
procurator's report, but pointing out the injustice of having it submitted to the Court of Abuses, and requesting that the Royal 
Chamber be assigned to the task of passing judgment. Sambuca, who despite his regalism had been friendly to Alphonsus, 
granted the request on March 7, 1777. 

As soon as that victory had been gained, Alphonsus set about preparing an answer to di Leon's charges. One by one he 
took up the accusations and with all the skill he had shown as a youthful lawyer, he now at the age of eighty-one pleaded his 
cause. How well he pleaded and how completely he destroyed the arguments of his accusers is evident from the result; when 
the day of the trial came Maffei and Sarnelli conferred with the seven lawyers whom they had hired and decided not to risk 



their cause while the triumphant report of Alphonsus was still fresh; they asked for another adjournment. Again the case rested. 

The next two years seemed to mark a turning point in the status of the Congregation. Friends were acquired at court, the 
work of the missions went on, and its enemies were quiet, even though they were preparing for the next attack. Everything 
looked so favorable that shortly before the scheduled opening of the Sarnelli case, Alphonsus decided to forestall it by 
addressing a new petition to the king. It was a very short memorial, in which he appealed only for the preservation of the 
exterior regime of the Congregation by the appointment of superiors and the conducting of a novitiate, which had been objects 
of special attack because they made the institute appear like a religious order such as had been forbidden by the decree of 
1752. The king answered through the Marquis della Sambuca on August 21, 1779, by granting in full the petition of Alphonsus, 
only enjoining that the law laid down restricting the ordination of priests be observed. This victory was followed by a second 
mark of the king's esteem. It happened that the coastal countries of Europe were at that time beset with Mussulman pirates, who 
made it a practice to attack fishing and trading vessels, seize whatever booty they could find, and carry off those whom they 
captured into slavery. The scourge became so violent that the Pope himself asked the Christian rulers of Europe to send out 
armed crusades against the pirates, and asked them to obtain prayers, mortifications, and material resources from their people 
for the success of the campaign. Many spiritual favors were granted by the Pope to those who would thus help in the worthy 
cause. The king of Naples, cooperating with the Pope, turned it into a crusade of prayer and sacrifice united with military 
measures; and for the preaching of the crusade engaged the fathers of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. The letter 
of Sambuca announcing this choice to Alphonsus was filled with expressions of appreciation and esteem for him and his 
missionaries. 

These favoring incidents were far from pleasing to di Leon and his associates. They continued with their machinations 
against the Congregation, getting ready for the next appearance of their case in court. This time Providence itself intervened, 
for Maffei died in October, 1778; di Leon was suddenly stricken by death in 1779, and the leading counsel of Sarnelli likewise 
died suddenly a short time after. It began to appear that the storm that had raged around the Congregation would soon yield to 
clear and cloudless skies. 

The death of Maffei occasioned one of the most telling examples of Alphonsus' spirit of forgiveness. He died utterly 
ruined by lifelong litigation, leaving six children and debts to the amount of about $30,000. Two of his daughters were novices 
in convents, but could not be professed for lack of dowry. Father Tannoia, who was in Naples at the time, wrote to Alphonsus 
that he wished to come to the assistance of the distressed children. Alphonsus answered: "Do all you can to help them. . . Act 
without scruple, for I think all this is for the glory of God." Tannoia took over the affairs of the Maffei children, and in four 
years' time cleared the debt that stood against their father, begged enough to complete the dowry of the two novices and to 
provide for the other children, and gained their complete affection. In fact they looked upon Alphonsus, who had authorized 
Tannoia in all he did, as a father, as is indicated by this letter written by the older of the boys to Alphonsus on June 17, 1779: 
"I cannot say how sorry I am to know that you are ill. God will, I hope, soon make you well again. My brother and I and our 
four sisters will always be grateful to you, and will never cease to pray for your reverence, for you alone have loved us, you 
alone have sustained us in our misfortunes, and that with a kindness as great as that of the father we have lost." Thus the 
children of the man who for twenty years had persecuted Alphonsus and his Congregation were made his friends. 

It is easy to understand how the events of the years 1777 to 1779 led Alphonsus to believe that the time was at last ripe 
for complete royal approbation of his institute. Prudent as usual, he decided to feel his way by applying to the grand almoner at 
Naples, Mgr. Matthew Januarius Testa Piccolomini, for an opinion. Mgr. Testa replied that the circumstances indeed looked 
favorable and that he himself would do everything in his power to obtain the king's beneplacitum. What Alphonsus wanted was 
the king's approval of the rule that had been approved by Pope Benedict Xiy which would give final security to the 
Congregation. In proof of his good will Mgr. Testa told Alphonsus that if a manuscript of the rule were presented to him in 
which every article opposed to the royal decrees was eliminated, he would see that it received speedy attention from the king. 
This seemingly kind proposal was really the opening scene in the final act of the great tragedy of the Congregation. 

On receipt of Mgr. Testa's request, Alphonsus called his six consultors together. They were, at the time, Fathers 
Villani, Mazzini, Cajone, Majone, Cimino and Stephen Liguori. After due consideration they voted unanimously to enter upon 
the business, and appointed Father Majone to take charge of the negotiations at Naples. 

Into the making of the great tragedy now enter the companions and advisors of Alphonsus. Father Majone was forty- 
seven years old, a man of weak health but determined and brilliant mind. For some years past he had been the legal 
representative of Alphonsus at Naples, rendering efficient service in the many encounters of the Congregation with the 
Neapolitan laws and courts. He was given as assistant, in the important negotiations about to begin, Father Cimino, who was 
highly esteemed by all his confreres. Alphonsus intructed the two delegates to prepare the manuscript of the rule asked for by 
Mgr. Testa, but gave them strict orders not to endanger any essential point no matter what pressure was brought to bear. Only 
the question of the acquisition of new property, forbidden by the decree of 1752, was to be omitted entirely, because 
Alphonsus was convinced that this was the main objection of the king, and could be eliminated from the rule without 
displeasure to the Pope. Majone agreed, but realizing the delicacy of the whole affair, and sensing the harm that ill-founded 
rumors might accomplish in the houses of the institute, asked Alphonsus and the consultors to bind themselves by oath to the 



strictest secrecy. No one was to know even that negotiations for approbation were under way at Naples. 

When Majone and Cimino began to confer with Mgr. Testa, they saw at once that they would have to go farther in 
changing the rule than their commission empowered them. Mgr. Testa held office by favor of the king, and though he was a 
religious himself and a friend of Alphonsus, he was not going to jeopardize his position by seeming to support anything that 
could remotely incur the king's displeasure. The fact that the rule had been approved in its entirety by the Pope made no 
difference to him. The civil power was to have the last word, and he took it upon himself to slash as he pleased. Out went the 
three vows of religion, the oath of perseverance in the Congregation, the authority of the rector major and the holding of 
chapters — in fact everything that could possibly hold the members of the Congregation together. 

Probably wearied by the long years of litigation and trouble at Naples in which he had been the long suffering agent of 
the Congregation, Majone allowed Mgr. Testa to do what he would with the rule. With his experience and technical knowledge 
of the law, he found it easy to draw Cimino along with him, who may have been unaware of all that was being done. 

In the meantime rumors began to spread among the houses of the Congregation as to what was going on. Probably they 
originated in Naples, where Mgr. Testa was not bound by any oath to say nothing about what he was doing. At any rate, 
members of the Congregation got wind of the fact that radical changes were being made in the rule, and letters of protest began 
to pour in upon Alphonsus. How completely unaware he was of Maj one's misuse of trust is evident from some of his answers 
to these letters. 

"My Don Bartolomeo," he wrote to Father Corrado at Ciorani September 4, 1779, "I hear that some are thinking that I 
wish to make a new rule different from the old. How could anyone suspect me of this, seeing that I have always been the most 
jealous of that rule? It is in accordance with that rule that I have always governed the Congregation, and I will strive with all 
my force till my last breath that it shall not be changed even in its least part." Again he wrote to the same father on December 
15, 1779: "I have received your letter and considered it word for word. I do not think you will suspect that I am deceiving you 
or that I will tell alie or that I am so bereft of my senses as to allow anything to be changed in the rule. I say no more. If I am 
not to be believed, what can I say? I take it for my sins ... I repeat: Rest assured on my conscience that there is nothing against 
the rule or against the observance of the common life." 

The tone of these letters shows clearly enough the uproar that had been caused, yet two days after the latter one 
Alphonsus was writing in still greater anxiety to Father Tannoia: "My Don Antonio, the devil is making a commotion to destroy 
the whole Congregation. Father Cajone and the others think that your reverence by coming here can give some aid, wherefore I 
beg you to come as soon as possible . . . The devil has given the suspicion to some, even in Iliceto, that Fathers Cimino and 
Majone wish to change the rule and take away the common life. Say to all that this is a complete lie, altogether false, and that I 
assure them that it is a genuine lie." 

To reassure himself Alphonsus put the direct question to Majone whether there would be any change in the rule 
affecting the common life. The unhappy man had already gone too far to retrace his steps, and answered evasively that the 
common life was the very essence of the Congregation. Alphonsus was so fully satisfied with the assurance that the next time 
he was asked about the changes being made in the rule he took his crucifix in his hands and solemnly averred that the rule 
would not be touched; that only the question of revenue and gifts would be passed over. 

Finally, after a month of negotiation at Naples and of apprehension throughout the houses of the Congregation, the 
amended rule was ready for the signature of Alphonsus before its presentation to the king. Here Majone had a difficult task. He 
knew that Alphonsus would never sign the manuscript if he was aware that it no longer included the three vows of religion, nor 
the oath of perseverance, nor the authority of higher superiors, nor, indeed, anything that would preserve the form of the 
Congregation. Nevertheless he had to take the chance of his finding out to obtain the signature. Perhaps he counted in advance 
on what actually happened. Anyway, it was in September, 1779, that he brought the document to Pagani. Alphonsus was 
practically blind and suffering from headaches. He took the manuscript from Maj one's hands and began to read. The first 
chapter was about missions and had been changed scarcely at all. But the reading tired Alphonsus and strained his weak eyes, 
with its marginal notes and interlinear corrections. Before he had reached the vital parts of the new rendition of the rule, he 
handed it over to Villani, his vicar general, to read in his stead. And Villani, possibly already under the influence of Majone, 
possibly too humanly compassionate on the aged rector major to disturb his peace, read it hurriedly and with a few general 
words of approval for the whole gave it to Alphonsus to be signed. At the worst, thought Majone and Villani, they could accept 
the approbation of the king on this travesty of the rule, and yet continue living as they had lived before. 

Back to Naples went Majone with his precious document. When finally in January, 1780, it came up for discussion and 
approval, the outcome was preordained. Mgr. Testa, in collusion with Majone and Cimino, had done his work so well that the 
royal advisers could find only one more change to be made. Apart from that the rule was so innocuous and so completely in 
conformity with everything that the regalists desired and so utterly contrary to what Alphonsus had been working for all his life 
that the approbation was granted amid complimentary and laudatory words. 

Majone had obtained what he had been sent to Naples to seek, but there was no evidence of triumph in his immediate 
reaction As a matter of fact, he seemed loath to make known the king's approval either to Alphonsus or the Congregation The 
letters of approbation had been signed on January 26, 1780, and for a whole month he held them, probably hoping that time 



would lessen the excitement that by now had taken possession of every house in the Congregation. When things did not quiet 
down, he sought escape from the odious task of handing over the letters himself, with which would go a copy of the approved 
rule. The opportunity came when Father Cajone happened to pass through Naples on his way to Salerno for a clergy retreat. 
His route would take him past Pagani, and Majone gave him the letters to be delivered to Alphonsus. The latter had prophesied 
the sorrow these letters would bring him on the day before they were signed at Naples, writing to Father Cajone January 26, 
1780: "I foresee that during this year the devil will make efforts to cause disquiet amongst us, as much as he can Therefore 
will your reverence have the short prayers on the paper that I send said every evening from the first evening of February for 
four months, finishing at the end of May?" 

Cajone arrived at Pagani on February 27, 1780. The official document was addressed to Alphonsus, but since he was 
unwell, the fathers thought it unwise to trouble him with it at the time. After supper in the evening a few fathers went to his cell 
to spend the period of recreation with him, but again found him so indisposed that they did not give him the letter. Nevertheless 
he spoke about the king's approbation and announced his plan of having the rule accepted and the vows renewed on the coming 
Good Friday. After recreation the community gathered around Villani, the vicar general, and, unable to restrain their curiosity 
longer, insisted that he open the letter in the name of Alphonsus. Villani accordingly broke the seal, and in a few moments all 
knew that the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer had been destroyed. 

The storm that immediately broke out fully justified the unwillingness of Majone to deliver the letters himself. The 
fathers who were present at the reading of the new rule spent the night in copying it, each one taking a part, and the next 
morning they went to Alphonsus and almost before apprising him of what had happened demanded that something be done. He 
asked for a copy of the rule, and when he had read the emendations that practically destroyed the Congregation, he burst into 
uncontrollable weeping. When he could speak, it was only to blame himself. "I ought to be dragged through the streets," he 
said. "It was my duty as rector major to read the manuscript myself. But you know," he added brokenly, "that I find it difficult 
to read even a few lines." Then he turned to Villani and said: "Don Andrew, I never thought I could be deceived in such a way 
by you. I have been betrayed." 

News of the catastrophe spread rapidly through the whole Congregatioa Everywhere there was indignation, 
recriminations, most of them against Majone and Cimino, some even against Alphonsus himself. But a further blow was yet to 
fall, for Mgr. Testa, who felt quite proud of his work with the new rule and no doubt considered himself the dictator of the 
Congregation, sent a peremptory order that the changed rule be put into observance by March 1st. "You," he wrote to 
Alphonsus, "as founder and superior general of the institute, will be good enough to make known to all the subjects in my name 
that these statutes are to remain perpetually in force, and that no modification of what they command will be permitted. The 
members of the institute, present or future, whether priests, students or lay-brothers, must submit themselves each and every 
one of them without opposition or contradiction. In order to effect this you will communicate this to all the local superiors, 
with the injunction to read it to their community at their accustomed place and time of meeting, making a memorandum of the 
fact in their archives for future reference and notifying me that they have executed this order." 

That was the last straw. Harassed on every side, not knowing what to do to save his little Congregation, Alphonsus 
wrote to Corrado and Tannoia begging them to come to him "Don Bartolomeo," his letter to the former read (March 10, 1780), 
"I am in danger of going mad. I find the new regolamento made by Father Majone altogether against my wishes. Here all our 
young men are making a great uproar. I beg you to leave everything and come to me, if you do not wish to see me lose my head 
and die of a stroke." Corrado and Tannoia arrived and after consultation with the saint they decided to petition Mgr. Testa for 
two things: first for a temporary suspension of the execution of his decree and, secondly, for permission to hold a general 
assembly of the fathers in which they might discuss what was to be done. The grand almoner of the king grudgingly assented to 
the requests. 

Meanwhile Alphonsus had relieved Majone of his office and appointed Father Corrado in his stead. Again the merciful 
heart of the saint reveals itself, for he wrote to the man who had betrayed him in a spirit of full forgiveness on Monday of Holy 
Week, March 20, 1780: "Embracing the feet of Jesus Christ I write you this. I pray you to do the same on your part during these 
days in which Jesus Christ gave His life for our love. My Don Angelo, let us forget all the past and put all that has happened 
under our feet. I beg you to go back to your house at Ciorani, or if that house does not please you choose which you will. Rest 
assured that I for my part will love you as before, and you will see it from experience. Remain consultor as before, and give 
your opinion on all the pressing affairs of the Congregation As for your reputation, leave it in my hands; it will be my constant 
thought to defend it, both before our companions and strangers. Let us then be at peace. I beg it by the wounds of Jesus Christ. I 
have no more to say. Take counsel before the Most Holy Sacrament and then give me an answer when it pleases you. I bless 
you, and beg Jesus Christ to fill you with His holy love and make you all His own as He desires." 

Majone selected one of the houses in the Papal States, but the storm of bitterness against him there brought him back to 
the the Neapolitan part of the Congregation. However, neither he nor Cimino could bear seeing the turmoil they had wrought, 
and both ultimately left the Congregatioa They had, probably without realization of what they were doing, contributed to the 
agony of Alphonsus and the rending of his Congregation, and it was to be years before all the harm could be undone. 

On the 28th of March, 1780, the notice was sent to each house of the Congregation to elect two deputies for the 



assembly that was to decide what should be done about the crisis that had arisen. 



CHAPTER VI 


SEPARATION AND CONDEMNATION 

(1780-1781) 


It was the intention of Alphonsus, clearly stated in the circular sent to all the houses of the Congregation announcing the 
meeting at Pagani, that the assembly should deliberate as to the conditions in which the rule approved by the king could be 
accepted, and draw up a list of objections to the vital changes that had been made. In other words, the assembly was to correct 
the work of Majone and save the substance of the rule. This is clear from a letter sent to Father Cajone, rector of Beneventum, 
April 7, 1780, in which Alphonsus says: "I wish your reverence would study well the things that Father Majone has changed. 
This our rule was examined by Mgr. Falcoia, who has worked miracles, then revised by Cardinal Spinelli and finally 
approved by Benedict XIV Now we see everything upside down and changed. I do not know who could have the mind to 
prefer the present regolamento. It is not the work of the king nor of his secretary. It is the work of Father Majone. He had a 
good intention, but I cannot call this change the work of God." 

He wrote still more forcefully to Father Ficocelli, the rector of Frosinone: "By the writing of Father Majone the 
Congregation has been in danger of destruction, for Father Majone has made havoc of all the old rule." He then enumerated the 
important points in which the rule had been changed and added: "I leave other points that others are considering, but I consider 
one point, namely, that by leaving the old rule the Congregation will be destroyed, for it will be in fact two congregations, one 
for the Roman states, and another for Naples. And if there are two congregations, see, the Congregation of the Most Holy 
Redeemer is destroyed." 

These words show that Alphonsus was well aware of the separation that might follow upon the imposition of the 
changed rule by the king, and that he himself was by no means in favor of accepting the changes. He had thought the assembly 
might take united action to forestall the danger, but had reckoned without full knowledge of the separatist tendencies of some of 
the fathers of the Papal States. It is these latter who now play their part in the great tragedy of the closing years of Alphonsus. 

It has been remarked that Francis de Paula and one or the other of his companions in the Papal States had been showing 
independent tendencies that were displeasing to Alphonsus. Even before the changed rule had been made public, de Paula had 
written the following complaining letter to Villani, January 2, 1780: "The respect I have for Monsignore, our father, has made 
me suffer in silence the accusations of certain consultors, and I had made up my mind not to say a word, content to have God on 
my side and a good conscience. But the stories continually invented about me have worn out my patience. To put an end to this 
state of things I call on superiors to remember the point of the rule which prescribes the meeting of a general chapter every nine 
years. Since 1764 the chapter has not been summoned, but the reasons that could be adduced for putting it off exist no longer. In 
the chapter we shall see who has been helpful to the Congregation and who has injured it. I had thought at first of having 
recourse to the Sovereign Pontiff to inform him of the abuses which have been introduced into the institute, and of the authors of 
them, but I shall obtain the same results by means of a general chapter." 

De Paula's threats of an appeal to Rome needed only the rumor that the king of Naples was about to impose a changed 
rule on the Congregation, to be carried out. On February 23, 1780, four days before the publication of the changed rule, he 
wrote to Don Philip Zuccari, pro-secretary of the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars at Rome, and expressed all the 
rebellious ideas that had no doubt been in his mind for a long time. Among them, he stated his doubts about the validity of the 
papal brief that allowed Alphonsus to remain rector major during the time of his episcopate; his doubts about the chapter of 
1764, and his displeasure that there had been no chapter since that time. Then came a list of rumors as to what the changed rule 
approved by the king would do to the Congregation, in view of which he asked that the four houses of the Congregation in the 
Papal States be separated from those in the kingdom of Naples, and given the right to hold a chapter and elect a superior 
general. Zuccari replied to the letter that it involved too grave a matter to be handled by him, and that de Paula must find 
another intermediary. Nevertheless he seems to have reported the letter to the Sacred Congregation. 

Such headlong action on the part of de Paula indicated in advance how the call to an assembly at Pagani would be 
accepted by the houses in the Papal States. Actually, three of the houses refused to send delegates, saying that the king would 
enforce his will on the Neapolitan houses, and that the outsiders were being called to take part in the abandonment of the 
original rule approved by the Pope. These houses finally sent delegates only when Alphonsus gave them a formal obedience to 
do so. But they refused to accept all the point-blank assurances of Alphonsus that he wanted the Congregation to remain as it 
had always been. 



Besides de Paula, Father Isidore Leggio was also fomenting rebellion in the houses of the Papal States. He had been 
sent to Frosinone shortly after de Paula had established the house, and from that time on had taken sides with de Paula in every 
dispute that arose. Early in April, 1780, he wrote to Alphonsus proposing difficulties all predicated on the supposition that the 
changed rule was as good as adopted. When Alphonsus answered on April 12, 1780, and said that he wanted to see all the old 
rule observed, that only such changes would be accepted as would not injure the Congregation, Leggio misinterpreted his 
phrases, and like de Paula immediately wrote to Rome sending the letter of Alphonsus and asking that the houses in the Papal 
States be separated from the others. Both these letters to the authorities in Rome were to have grave results. 

Meanwhile the date fixed for the assembly at Pagani arrived. It opened on May 12, 1780, and there were fourteen 
fathers from seven houses present. The representatives of the eighth house, Frosinone, of whom Leggio was one, did not arrive 
until later. Sicily was not represented at all. 

The meetings of the assembly were stormy from the start. Alphonsus, harassed by his many physical ailments and his 
advanced age, took little actual part, but spent most of the time in prayer. The delegates from the houses in the Papal States had 
come to the assembly unwillingly, and with certain views already fixed in their minds. They considered that any acceptation of 
the changed rule would be the death warrant of the Congregation, and so would not even hear of compromises or 
modifications. 

The Neapolitan delegates, on the other hand, while just as firmly desirous of retaining the old rule, were intent upon 
striking some middle course whereby they could avoid the complete suppression of the Congregation on the part of the king. 
Their dilemma was very real; if they refused to accept the king's ordinance that the new rule be adopted, they would be 
suppressed; if they accepted it as it was, the Congregation as such was destroyed. The delegates of the Papal States, being 
entirely beyond the pale of the king's authority, showed little sympathy for the difficulties of their brethren. 

Linally, after much heated discussion, it was decided to make another attempt to induce Mgr. Testa, who had 
supervised the changing of the rule, to permit the reinstatement of the important points that had been deleted. A delegation was 
sent to Naples on May 27 to try to effect this, and the assembly suspended deliberations till their return. The attempt ended in 
failure, for Mgr. Testa refused to yield on a single point, and the assembly was back where it had begun. 

Lor days the argument went on, and finally the determination of the fathers of the Papal States not even to take part in 
voting on the issue brought a conclusion. They would not vote because they considered that to do even that would give too 
much recognition to the changed rule, and also because they would need the king's placet to vote, a thing they would never ask 
for. Realizing then that they had to solve their own difficulty, the Neapolitan fathers hit on what was perhaps the only thing their 
worried minds could propose: acceptation of the king's rule — with reserves which were entered on another document and 
signed by the same deputies who signed the king's decree. The reserves meant, according to Pavone who testified to this under 
oath, that they accepted the changed rule only on condition that the Pope approved of their actioa 

When this had been done, the delegates took a second action more drastic than the first. The whole unfortunate business 
of the changed rule had been due, they felt, not only to the perfidy of Majone and Cimino, but to the connivance or neglect of all 
the consultors. The feeling was so strong that in order to ease the tension, Alphonsus resigned his office as rector major and 
this brought about the end of the consultors' term in office. The deputies then proceeded to a new election. They re-elected 
Alphonsus as rector major, but of the old consultors only Villani was chosen again, and that because he had been vicar general 
for so many years. Even he felt the wrath of the assembly, however, for he was not re-elected vicar general, Corrado being 
selected in his stead. The new consultors were Corrado, Tannoia, Blasucci, Alexander de Meo, and Pavone. Costanzo was 
made procurator general in place of Tannoia. Of course, this was for the houses in the kingdom of Naples alone; and for these, 
new rectors were appointed. With this action the assembly closed on June 26, 1780. 

The election of new officials in the assembly was contrary to the rule, because a regular chapter had to be called for 
such acts and this assembly had never been intended as such. The extraordinary circumstances in which the delegates found 
themselves, however, seemed to demand extraordinary forms of action. Nevertheless, the mistake was not without its dire 
results. Rome was beginning to take a hand. 

The letters of Lathers de Paula and Leggio to the Roman authorities had not gone unheeded. Added to them had been a 
third letter, written by none other than Tannoia, who on May 19, 1780, had felt himself hound in conscience to lay before the 
Holy See the state of affairs in the Congregation and to petition that if the changed rule had to be accepted by the Neapolitan 
houses, those in the Papal States be exempted from it and preserved in the original approved form of the Congregation of the 
Most Holy Redeemer. 

Pope Pius VI, already indignant over the interference of secular authorities in religious matters, now began to heed the 
suggestions of all these letters. He ordered the secretary of the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars to write to the 
archbishop of Beneventum and the bishop of Veroli, who were ordinaries over the houses of the Papal States, commanding 
them to see to it that the original approved rule of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer be faithfully observed in the 
houses situated in their dioceses and to report to the Holy See any changes or modifications introduced. The letter was written 
on June 12, 1780. Toward the end of the same month Alphonsus sent a letter to the Pope, thanking him for the injunction and 
assuring him that the rule had been and always would be observed. 



But de Paula had only begun his aggressive campaign. The decisions of the Pagani assembly gave him new material and 
on July 4, 1780, he wrote to the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars as follows: "The priest Francis de Paula . . . humbly 
represents that some of the fathers living in the houses of the kingdom (of Naples), having met in a special assembly, together 
with their superior major, Mgr. de' Liguori, after accepting new regulations altogether contrary to the rule . . . have come to the 
election of new officials according to said regulations. The petitioner believes that the said superior, having abandoned the 
ancient rule and embraced the said regulations, has fallen away from being superior general of the houses subject to the 
sovereignty of the Pope, and with him every official who has done the same. Wherefore their posts are vacant, and it is 
necessary to proceed to the convocation of a general chapter for a new canonical election according to the rule. But since there 
is no one to act as head and convoke the said chapter, the petitioner, with all the others, finds himself in still greater anxiety 
and confusion. Wherefore he supplicates your Eminences in the name of all to deign to give them instructions as to how they 
are to act, unless this Sacred Congregation should deem it good to appoint by its authority a president from among those 
fathers, who, with the fitting and necessary powers, may convoke a general chapter in accordance with the rule, and govern the 
Congregation provisionally till the meeting of the said chapter." Almost at the same time the Holy See received letters from the 
rectors of St. Angelo, Beneventum and Scifelli, deploring the same action of the king of Naples and promising never to give up 
the ancient rule. 

Having engaged the support of the rectors of the Papal States in his cause, de Paula tried to interest Blasucci, who was 
still in Sicily, and who was his cousin, in backing his appeal to Rome. Blasucci's answer was such as to raise the question 
whether, if he had been in the center of affairs in the Congregation, much of the trouble might not have been averted. He writes 
to de Paula on July 30, 1780: "My dearest brother: I have received your letter of the fourth of this month. If I am not fully 
informed of the novelty which has occurred it is certainly not altogether new to me. I do not understand what need you had to 
submit a request in the name of the houses in the States to His Holiness that he might order them to observe the rule of Benedict 
XIV and not the new royal ordinance made expressly for the four houses in the kingdom. The king has not dreamed of making 
rules for those outside his kingdom, nor could he make them. The houses of the Papal States are and will be subject to the laws 
of His Holiness. Your petition then has served only to discredit the Neapolitan part of the Congregation at Rome, as if it were 
degenerate, or even to discredit the houses of the Pontifical State, as being members of an unsound body. It has served too to 
draw down imprudently the anger of the king, who, sooner or later, when he hears of such an order having been procured from 
His Holiness, may obtain from the Holy See the closing of these houses in the confines of his kingdom, or, at least, may strictly 
forbid you to work, have relations with, or set foot in the kingdom, and so make your houses die of want. It does not seem to me 
an impulse of true zeal, a step so ill-considered. The subjects of the Papal States, if they have the spirit of true zeal and 
perfection, should go on without noise observing their vows, and not be troubled if the fathers of the kingdom have to suffer 
some change, until it please God to put things in a better state ... I read with horror in your letter 'We shall proceed in 
September to the election of a rector major, since Mgr. de' Liguori has fallen from this dignity.' I have never considered him to 
be led by the spirit of God who is the enemy of unity and the author of schism. . . Dear brother, I take the liberty of censuring 
this outburst, a little too violent, of your choleric and impetuous nature, your improper way of looking at things, your hasty 
resolutions, coming from a heart not altogether a stranger to secret ambition. If you have worked for God, do not pretend as 
founder to make your superiorship eternal. Love to be subject in the house, to be nothing in the Congregation, to be superior of 
yourself, to be great before God alone in humility ... Do not make yourself the head of four ill-advised superiors, and have a 
horror of proclaiming to the world this most grave scandal that you are withdrawing yourself from the obedience of that most 
holy man, Mgr. de' Liguori. Do not be offended by my freedom, for I love you, and I write with love, and am your senior in age, 
being in my fifty-eighth year. I have not wished to say anything to this community for fear of scandalizing them." 

Blasucci's letter succeeded in moderating the antagonistic behavior of his cousin though it could not stop the course of 
events that had been set in train. At the same time it gave great joy to Alphonsus, to whom Blasucci sent a copy. Alphonsus in 
his answer of August 19, 1780, begged Blasucci to come back to Naples and help him unravel the tangled situation. Blasucci 
did not come, but it did not matter: the affair had already been completely taken over by the authorities in Rome. 

Action by the Pope was precipitated when, in the midst of the turmoil, Lather Sosio Lupoli, the newly appointed rector 
of the Neapolitan house of studies at Iliceto, took the twelve students who were in training, together with their prefect, and 
went over to Beneventum in the Papal States. There had been other departures from the Neapolitan houses, but this was the 
greatest blow of all. It was followed by vigorous appeals to the Pope, made by the rectors of the houses in the Papal States, 
that none of the refugees be allowed to return to the kingdom of Naples till a decision was handed down by Rome. An answer 
came quickly, for, on August 4, 1780, the following letter was sent to the archbishop of Beneventum and the bishop of Veroli 
— with copies to the rectors in the Papal States: "In accordance with the representations in the annexed memorial, your 
lordship will be so good as to make known to the two houses of your diocese that, pending the inquiry into the alleged nullity 
of the elections in the late assembly, they are not to execute any order coming to them from the superiors elected in the late 
assembly, whether with regard to the removal or departure of the subjects of the said houses, or about any other matter that is 
commanded them. And moreover your lordship will be so good as to find out from the older fathers whether there are 
difficulties in the way of appointing Lather de Paula in the meantime as interim superior of these houses." 



When vague news of this order reached Alphonsus he was all but crushed. He immediately wrote to Father Cajone, 
rector of St. Angelo in the Papal States, asking him to come to Pagani and give him definite information. Of course, Cajone 
replied that he was forbidden to do so and furthermore withdrawn from all obedience to the Neapolitan superiors. With that 
Alphonsus wrote to the Cardinal archbishop of Beneventum who had all along been friendly to both sides. "My father and 
lord," he wrote, "after a thousand thoughts have come into my mind, in the end I have determined to write to your Eminence that 
if you wish to set our Congregation on its feet again, you must take the whole matter into your hands, and act of yourself as God 
shall inspire you. Otherwise the dissensions among us will continue. It is necessary, I repeat, that you take the matter into your 
hands, taking no account of anything written by us, nor of the assembly, nor of the election of the consultors and rectors, and if 
your Eminence wishes me to resign the office of rector major, do what seems best to you before God. I have no other desire 
than to put my poor Congregation on its feet again, and this is the only way to do so. Do not listen to anyone, but write to our 
lord the Pope whatever you think is capable of bringing this corpse to life agaia" 

Meanwhile the investigation of the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars at Rome was going forward. They had 
written to the bishop of Yeroli in July, asking his opinion on de Paula's petition for an interim president and on de Paula 
himself. The bishop answered that there were good grounds for the petition and proposed de Paula himself for the post as a 
man who by his "piety and learning would invest the office with dignity and authority." He subjoined attestations from the 
fathers in the Papal States against the assembly of Pagani and reaffirmed the necessity of dividing the Congregation. He 
proposed at the end that Alphonsus be retained as rector major, but that a vicar general with six consultors be elected for the 
Papal States, who would rule there in complete independence of the Neapolitan houses. The suggestions of the bishop of 
Yeroli were confirmed by those of the Cardinal archbishop of Beneventum, who also had been asked to send his analysis of the 
situation. 

Not content with advices from the Papal States, the Holy See ordered its acting nuncio at Naples, Mgr. Severino 
Servanzi, to hold a careful and confidential inquiry into the whole affair. The latter immediately communicated with 
Alphonsus. Unfortunately, however, Alphonsus was in so weak a physical state at the time that he was unable to carry on the 
negotiations, and his new vicar general, Father Corrado, and another father were sent to Naples to confer with the acting 
nuncio. Their evidence was unsatisfactory, and when the nuncio reported it to the Holy See, it brought an unfavorable reply. 
Added to this misfortune was the plea made by the Bishop of Gaeta, a staunch friend of Alphonsus through the whole tragic 
business, who wrote to the Holy See that the acceptance of the royal decree had been a matter of necessity and was only 
nominal and external. His plea did more harm than good because the authorities at Rome wanted to know why, if the 
acceptance had been only in appearance, new elections had been held. 

The protagonists in the Papal States were not idle while the investigations were going on. Leggio especially was 
active, writing two memorials to Rome condemning the assembly and the illegal election of the consultors and begging that a 
president be appointed to rule till a chapter could be held. Likewise the rectors of St. Angelo, Scifelli and Beneventum, again 
wrote begging the same action. 

Pope Pius VI was finally led to believe that Alphonsus, weakened by old age, had actually consented to all the changes 
in the rule. Through the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars he decided that the appeal of the fathers in the Papal States be 
granted, that an interim president be appointed there, that the fathers in the Neapolitan houses, having abandoned the approved 
rule, had now ceased to belong to the Congregation. As yet, however, the decree was to be made temporary and provisional, 
pending the possible advancement of further evidence from the Neapolitan houses. 

On September 22, 1780, the Pope signed the decree that excluded Alphonsus from his own Congregation. Copies were 
sent to the archbishop of Beneventum, the bishop of Veroli, and to Francis de Paula. The letter of the Holy See to de Paula 
read: "His Holiness, wishing to provide legitimate superiors for the houses of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer in 
this diocese of Veroli .... has graciously deigned to depute your reverence to be president of the same during the good 
pleasure of His Holiness, giving you all the faculties necessary and opportune, in order that in accordance with the rules and 
constitutions of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer approved, together with the Institute, by Benedict Xiy you may 
preside over the government of the new houses and their inmates in place of those who, being higher superiors of the said 
Congregation, have with their followers adopted a new system essentially different, and have deserted the institute in which 
they were professed, and have thereby ceased to be members of the said Congregation, or to enjoy any of the privileges and 
graces granted to the same by the Holy See." 

Two days after the decree was signed, on September 24, 1780, Tannoia and Gallo reached Rome as envoys of 
Alphonsus. They hurried to the secretary of file Sacred Congregation only to learn what had happened and to be told that 
nothing could be done about it for the time being. All they could do was to lay the memorial they had prepared before the 
Congregation, asking that it be given to the Pope. 

Tannoia returned to Pagani early in October, bringing the tragic news. He could not bear to relate to Alphonsus what 
had happened, which meant letting him know that he was no longer a member of the Congregation which he himself had 
founded. The task was committed to Villani. He waited till the next morning, when Alphonsus was preparing for mass and 
Communion. The holy old man broke into tears when the Pope's decree was made known to him, and then began bitterly to 



assail himself as responsible for the ruin of the Congregation by reason of his sins. After a little, however, he became calm, 
saying: "I wish only what God wishes. His grace is sufficient for me. The Pope will have it so. God be praised." Then he 
continued his preparation for mass and received Holy Communion. 

During the day, however, all the bitterness of the catastrophe descended upon him, and fierce temptations to despair 
seized his soul. He was taking his accustomed drive when the worst assault was made and he commanded the coachman to 
drive him home quickly. As he entered the house, he cried out: "Help me, my brothers, help me!" Villani and Mazzini, friends 
who had gone through life with him, took him by the arms and led him to his room, comforting him like a little child. It was 
only after several hours that the storm subsided and he was able to say: "O my Mother Mary, I thank thee. Thou hast supported 
me. Help me, Mother." From then on he was able to speak calmly of what had happened. "The Pope has thought it good," he 
would say. "God be praised. The will of the Pope is the will of God." 

Francis de Paula had gained his objective but he had not anticipated that it would involve the exclusion of Alphonsus 
and his brethren from the Congregation. The drastic action of the Pope served to bring out the fact that despite the differences 
among members, charity had not died in the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. Certain it is that the decree had scarcely 
been signed when both sides began to work for reunion. 

Tannoia, before he left Rome to bear news of the decree to Pagani, had written to de Paula, September 30, 1780, 
begging him to begin doing what he could to keep the decree from becoming permanent. His letter crossed two letters written 
to him by de Paula, September 29 and September 30, in which the latter expressed his deep sorrow over the exclusion of the 
Neapolitan fathers and his determination to leave nothing undone to see Alphonsus confirmed as superior general and the 
breach in the Congregation healed. He offered to take complete charge of the negotiations for reunion, and if that was not 
satisfactory, to accept Blasucci or any other leader as mediator. 

De Paula also wrote to Father Ficocelli at Pagani, professing himself to be always the faithful son of Alphonsus. The 
exiled superior general answered de Paula's letter himself and his words are touching in their submissiveness and humility. He 
does not sign himself as a member of the Congregation, but simply as a bishop. "My Don Francesco," his letter, October 8, 
1780, reads, "the day before yesterday your letter written to Father Ficocelli was read to me. By the grace of God my head 
keeps clear and I rejoice that all of you are brought under the authority of the Pope and that your reverence is made interim 
superior; and further I rejoice in the mission at Yelletri. All goes well and you were altogether right to accept, it being the will 
of the Pope. He has blamed me for having accepted the regolamento of the king, but if you ever have a way of making known to 
him by some friend that we were in danger of losing all if we had not accepted the regolamento, certainly he would not 
condemn me. I hope later on, when the time comes, to make him know all, and to beg from him the grace that I hope for, for I 
have not forgotten the affection he has shown me, who am so miserable, and I hope to live and die his most faithful servant and 
that of the Church... If in the future you can recommend a reunion, it would please me greatly; at least I hope to obtain this in 
the future, that when we have need of help, and when you have need of help, we may be able to help one another, only for the 
glory of God and the good of souls, not for any particular interest. Live Jesus and Mary. The Pope now blesses you in my 
place. Your brother, Alfonso Maria de' Liguori, bishop." 

De Paula tried to console Alphonsus, writing that he felt certain that the Pope would reestablish him as superior 
general. On October 18, Alphonsus replied: "I for my part and all my companions have wished to follow the old rule. I in 
particular have taken all pains and fatigue for a long time to set the old rule on its feet again, but I could not succeed, and we 
have had to yield to avoid the danger of being disbanded . . . May God be ever blessed Who keeps me so afflicted that I do 
nothing but weep. The thought comes to me that because of my sins God is punishing me and all my companions. The Pope 
gives me hope of restoring to me the office of rector maj or, but the blow which has struck me most heavily has not been that; it 
is the taking away of the faculties of the missions, without which we can do little to help souls. I should like to see these 
faculties recovered. With that we could help one another in turn, as we have done up till now. Will your reverence see what 
you can do to recover these faculties, without which I shall continue to be always afflicted? With the court of Naples, I do not 
know what to do, for the court of Naples, as you know already, with difficulty gives up its points, and as far as it is concerned, 
all my efforts will be useless. In your letter to Father Tannoia your reverence wrote that you wished me to invite you to Naples, 
and I have all the desire possible to see you to arrange our reunion, at least in that manner which is now possible. If your visit 
then could take place soon, it would be a great consolation to me." 

It was certain that everybody wanted reunion, but how it was to be obtained was the problem. Alphonsus himself, who 
must have had to exercise sheer will power over his infirmities and his age, thought of two expedients and set to work to try 
them. First of all, he sought the intervention of Cardinal Banditi, archbishop of Naples, a power at Rome and his own long-time 
friend. The bishop of Gaeta, Mgr. Pergami, another faithful friend, offered to act as intermediary between Pagani and the 
Cardinal. After receiving instructions from Alphonsus, Mgr. Pergami set out for Beneventum with Fathers Corrado, Tannoia 
and Maj one, for the last named had not yet left the Congregation. 

The Cardinal received them kindly and under his presidency meetings were held with Father Cajone, rector of 
Beneventum, representing the Papal States, and Corrado and his associates speaking for the Neapolitan houses. It was agreed 
to remove the objections to the June assembly elections by having all the superiors and consultors there elected hand in their 



resignation to the Cardinal. By now, however, the acceptation of the changed rule was the major evil in the eyes of the Holy 
See, and that was something that as yet nothing could be done about. It could only be stated, as it was emphatically, that the 
fathers of the Neapolitan houses had no intention of having the changed rule imposed on the houses of the Papal States, that they 
themselves wanted with all their heart to observe the primitive Redemptorist rule, that the acceptance of the changed rule had 
been due to necessity from which they could see no escape. It was therefore agreed that it be proposed to the Pope that the 
Neapolitans observe the changed rule according to the spirit of the original, and the residents of the Papal States observe the 
old rule itself— each with a vicar general but all under a common rector major. 

Cardinal Banditi thought it would be unwise to send a fresh memorial to the Pope embodying these proposals, but 
wrote a confidential letter himself to the secretary of the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, commending the Neapolitan 
fathers to his protection and saying that five fathers, three from the kingdom of Naples and two from the Papal States, would 
come to Rome to lay their claim before the Pope. The same day Tannoia wrote from Beneventum to the pro-secretary of the 
Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, Zuccari, acquainting him with the situation as it then stood, and assuring him that both 
parties to the division were working in accord for reunion. 

Something might have come from the projected conference at Rome, had it been carried out, but human difficulties 
intervened. First of all, despite the offer he made immediately after the decree of September 22, 1780, de Paula had not gone to 
Pagani. Again and again Alphonsus and others had urged him to come, but for some reason, perhaps unwillingness to see 
Alphonsus in his affliction, he stayed away. This caused bitterness among the Neapolitans as well as mistrust of de Paula, and 
harsh letters were written, one of them even in the name of Alphonsus, though he could have had nothing to do with it. The 
result was that when the proposal was made to hold a joint conference with the Pope, the Neapolitan fathers held back. On 
November 15, de Paula set out for Rome, and when on his arrival there he found that no one had come from Naples, he wrote 
to Alphonsus asking him to send someone at once. The latter did all in his power to urge Father Corrado to go, but to no avail. 
Finally, on December 5, de Paula wrote again urging the Neapolitans to keep their promise. This time he was answered that the 
fathers in the kingdom had to have the permission of the king to treat of Neapolitan affairs at Rome, and so could not go. That 
ended all possibility of a settlement through discussion at Rome. The lost opportunity had even been enhanced by the report of 
the acting nuncio at Naples, who, on October 17, sent to the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars a very favorable outline of 
the Neapolitan cause, pointing out the deception that had caused the acceptance of the changed rule. With no one at Rome to 
support this favorable report, it had little effect in moving the Holy See to relent in its action. 

The second expedient that Alphonsus had in mind was the obtaining of concessions from the king so that the rule could 
be substantially conformed to the original. This proposal hinged entirely on getting back the vows which had been stricken out, 
a seemingly impossible task on account of the opposition of the royal court. Alphonsus thought, however, that if he could win 
the royal permission for his subjects to take four oaths of chastity, obedience, poverty and perseverance, the Pope might 
consider that sufficient assurance that the rule approved by the king was the same as that approved by Benedict XIV The 
difficulty of course was that in canon law a religious congregation could be established technically only on the basis of vows, 
not of oaths. 

Still Alphonsus hoped much from such a concession. The changed rule allowed the two oaths of chastity and obedience 
to be taken, and in December, 1780, he drew up a petition to the king asking for the addition of the oaths of poverty and 
perseverance. To prepare the Holy See for the appeal he would make on the score of having the four oaths admitted by the 
king, he drew up a thorough account of all the dealings of the Congregation with the king of Naples since the approbation of the 
Pope in 1749. He stressed in particular the fact that all along the Congregation had been tolerated only by decrees of the king 
that were contrary to the rule; that he had asked Benedict XIV what to do about these contradictions and had been told he must 
make out as well as he could. This report reached the Pope towards the end of 1780. Alphonsus had exhausted himself 
preparing it, but felt it was necessary to have the Pope acquainted with the full history of the case. 

Early in 1781, Tannoia wrote to the secretary of the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, asking to have the process 
of investigation suspended for two months, i.e., till the fate of the petition of Alphonsus to the king should be learned. On 
February 24, 1781, the king's answer to Alphonsus was handed down — a full permission to have the subjects of the 
Congregation take the oaths of poverty and perseverance in addition to those of chastity and obedience, together with the 
permission to ask some financial help of friends and benefactors in the time of harvest. In all else, however, the provisions of 
the rule approved by the king were to be strictly enforced. 

The decree was received with as much joy as though it already meant the reunion of the separated parts of the 
Congregation. Even the houses in the Papal States shared the joy, and when Cardinal Banditi showed his enthusiasm over it, all 
thought that the way to reunion was clear. Alphonsus wrote on the very day of its promulgation to Father de Robertis, the rector 
of Caposele: "Go into the choir and thank the Blessed Sacrament and the Blessed Virgin. When we were on the point of 
despairing of receiving such a grace, we have received it by a miracle of the Madonna. A mighty miracle!" 

The joy, however, did not extend as far as the officials at Rome. Alphonsus wrote to Cardinal Zelada, the only one at 
Rome who favored the Neapolitans, and enclosed a copy of the decree. "I hope," he said, "that your Eminence will be satisfied 
with the pains I have taken to bring the rules into harmony as well as I could, and I hope with the divine aid, if I live, to 



harmonize the points of minor importance that remain, or at least my successors will do so after my death. The great difficulty 
in these essential points is overcome, God knows how, but still overcome. It is much easier to obtain the other things of less 
importance which excite less attention. Meanwhile I recommend to your Eminence the houses of this kingdom especially, but 
also those of the States, for all are dear to me. In this kingdom, however, they are especially needed and do much good." 

The optimism thus expressed was considerably cooled by Cardinal Zelada's reply, March 2, 1781: "I will not fail," he 
says, "to send in to the Congregation (of Bishops and Regulars) your letter and the annexed dispatch, that it may be made part 
of this case, and the whole placed under the eye of the Lord Cardinal Ghilini, the ponens who is charged with examining all 
that belongs to this cause. Meanwhile in what little part I can have in the matter I will not fail to keep solely in view the just 
and proper ends that are to the advantage of religion and the faithful. Of that be assured." 

Only too soon it became evident that the joy had been premature. The Holy See did not like the absolute language of the 
king's new decree, despite the concessions granted, and was in no mood to let a secular power dictate concerning its own 
affairs. But worse than that, the disaffection of some of the fathers of the Papal States began again to make its influence felt. De 
Paula himself had remained in Rome ever since the projected conference of the autumn of 1780 had fallen through. From there 
he kept in touch with Alphonsus. Gradually his letters began to show that for all his good intentions, things did not look 
favorable for the reunion. When Alphonsus told him of his hope of obtaining the king's decree permitting all four oaths, de 
Paula wrote back on February 7, 1781: "I rejoice greatly and hope that by this we have arrived at the reunion we long for. 
Whether I wish it in truth God knows. God knows too how much I have done and am doing still in order to obtain it, even on 
the old footing. Still I have always found great obstacles in the Roman Congregations, for in Rome they speak and think 
otherwise than we speak and think . . . Now, Monsignore, let me lay what I feel before you in all sincerity ... I ask you to set 
me free from the duty of negotiating in Rome about our reunion ... in order that whatever way things may turn out in Rome the 
blame may not be ascribed to me. You can send Fathers Tannoia and Corrado . . . and I promise and swear to you not to act 
against their endeavors in the least. Nay, I am prepared even now to subscribe to whatever the Sacred Congregation thinks 
good to arrange." 

Again on February 18, 1781, de Paula wrote to Alphonsus with unfavorable news. "Affairs in Rome," he said, "have 
taken a change for the worse. The Cardinals of the Sacred Congregation are divided in opinion. Cardinal Zelada wishes to help 
the fathers of the kingdom, and thinks that some means of reunion might be found. The others, especially Cardinal Ghilini, the 
ponens of the cause, thinks just the opposite." 

On the day de Paula was writing this letter, Alphonsus had appointed a procurator in Rome, the lawyer Nicholas Rossi. 
This was displeasing to de Paula, who all along had been begging for some of the fathers to come from the kingdom to plead 
their own cause. However, it could hardly offset the activities of Leggio, de Paula's procurator, who at this point was 
exercising considerable influence at Rome, none of it friendly to the Neapolitan cause. 

In fact the first report of Rossi, the new procurator of Alphonsus at Rome, was to the effect that someone, whom all 
readily recognized as Leggio, was working industriously against reunion. Alphonsus wrote to Cajone, March 12, 1781, begging 
him to talk to de Paula on this score when the latter came to Beneventum He followed this up with a letter to Leggio himself, 
imploring him to give up his activities in the cause of divisioa "I pray your reverence," his letter of March 24, 1781, said, "to 
reflect that if you continue to support the division and accomplish your purpose, in my opinion, you will never have any 
happiness for the rest of your life, when you will always have to see a divided Congregation and when you can no longer find a 
remedy for the evil ... I embrace you and pray God to make you do His holy will. This is the one prayer I make continually: 
'My God, do not let me deviate a single point from Thy will.' This is my prayer, seeing death is so near." Finally on April 4, 
Alphonsus also wrote to de Paula, telling him that there was no reason for his displeasure over the appointment of the 
procurator Rossi and begging him to recall Leggio. This was almost the last letter Alphonsus wrote to de Paula on the subject 
of reunion. 

The letter did have the effect of further softening de Paula. He arrived at Beneventum, whither he had gone to meet 
Corrado and Tannoia. Father de Robertis, rector of Caposele, and Father Picone, rector of St. Angelo, happened to arrive in 
Beneventum about the same time, and with Father Cajone, the rector of the house, the five men held a second conference early 
in April. Again the deliberations ended in a plan to ask the Pope to allow a union under one general with two vicars. Fathers 
de Paula and Cajone, with two other companions, were to go to Rome representing the States, and Fathers Tannoia and 
Corrado in behalf of the kingdom 

Shortly after this conference, Mgr. Pergami, Bishop of Gaeta, went to see Pius VI in person and to plead the cause of 
Alphonsus. Some forewarning of what was to come was given by the interview, for to all Mgr. Pergami's arguments the Pope 
answered: "Let them explain carefully all that has happened, because it is not good to change the rule of a religious institute 
without the authority of the Holy See." The Pope even expressed the view that he considered Alphonsus at fault, and when the 
deception that had been practiced on him was explained, he only answered: "Let them come and speak to me about it in Rome." 
Mgr. Pergami promised that this would now be done. 

But it seemed destined that the oft projected conferences in Rome were always to be balked in some way. Just about 
this time, the last appearance of the Sarnelli case came up in Naples, and Corrado had to go there to represent the 



Congregation. Tannioa was injured and could not travel. As a result it was not until June 10 that Corrado reached Rome, with 
de Leo as his companion. And before he arrived a new complication had arisen in the Neapolitan houses. 

The Sarnelli lawsuit momentarily turned the attention of the Neapolitan fathers away from their cause at Rome, and 
reawakened all their fears of complete suppression on the part of the king. The reason for fear was that as yet no public 
acceptance of the changed rule had been made, though it had been promulgated by the king with an order that all the houses 
formally announce their allegiance to it within a specified time. Alphonsus himself, who all along had convinced himself that 
the Pope would approve of the changed rule since the four oaths were included, decided that, to save the Congregation from the 
king's wrath, all the Neapolitan houses should formally accept the king's rule, and as a sign of acceptance take the four oaths. 

At Pagani the acceptance went off smoothly, for Alphonsus explained that by taking the oaths the fathers were simply 
renewing the vows they had taken when they entered the Congregation. He even had a notary and witnesses attest the fact that 
he and his companions were renewing their vows according to the rule approved by Benedict XIV But the other houses, not 
having Alphonsus present to explain to them and direct them, were torn between the desire to obey Alphonsus and the fear of 
displeasing the Pope by seeming to accept the changed rule. They delayed until strict orders came from the consultors, and after 
they had taken the oaths, all sorts of comments and interpretations from themselves and others reached Rome. 

Very probably, however, even without this, things would have gone against the Neapolitan fathers in Rome. On June 
22, Corrado handed in a new memorial prepared under the direction of Alphonsus, in which the main thesis was that the rule 
approved by the king was in substantial accord with that approved by Benedict XTV The two rules were even arranged in 
parallel columns, with a commentary showing their harmony. This memorial the Cardinals turned over to Leggio, who was to 
examine it and comment upon it. Leggio needed only such an opportunity to complete the task he had been working on for a 
long time. He scouted the claim that the two rules were parallel, and said that the memorial certainly could not be attributed to 
Alphonsus, who had again been grossly deceived. Then, with great cleverness, he added a diatribe against the intervention of 
civil powers in purely religious matters, a plea that was sure to meet with the sympathy of the Cardinals and the Pope. He 
argued well, but without even an effort to understand the difficulties of the Neapolitan fathers, and concluded that because of 
their subjection to the state, they should be placed under a ban forever. 

The Congregation of Bishops and Regulars took Leggio's report under advisement, and after a month, on August 3, 
1781, they met, deliberated, but again put off their decision, wanting further information. It was during this interval that reports 
came from the community at Ciorani that the changed rule had been forced on them by Alphonsus and the consultors, which 
added their weight to Leggio's claims. While matters were in abeyance, Corrado was again called to Naples in the Sarnelli 
case, and the Cardinals gave Leggio's report to de Leo for his counterclaims. He defended the memorial, said that Alphonsus 
had never explicitly or implicitly abandoned the rule, and above all refuted the charges that the Neapolitan fathers favored 
regalism "Monsignore de' Liguori," he said, "in asking the Holy Father to restore the Neapolitan houses, does not ask the 
approbation of a new rule, since he has ever preserved the old and will never permit it to be given up." 

Leggio answered de Leo with scurrilous charges of conspiracy and even rebellion against the Holy See. Finally the end 
came. On August 24, 1781, Pope Pius VI gave his decision. In it he permanently excluded the Neapolitan houses from the 
Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. "His Holiness confirms the separation," read the decree, "and no further 
supplications will be heard." 

Thus Alphonsus Maria de' Liguori, founder of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer, was, at the age of eighty- 
five, excluded from his own Congregation by the authoritative decree of the Vicar of Christ, Pope Pius VI. The saddest part of 
it was that his own confreres and associates had been responsible in great part for the tragedy. Of Leggio he had said years 
before, on May 11, 1756, at the time of his profession: "I bless Leggio's profession. Tell him to practice humility; watch him 
carefully." The reason for his fears had finally been realized. Alphonsus accepted the news courageously: he had suffered the 
worst agony when the decree of the preceding year, making the temporary separation, had been passed. Now he knew that this 
last cross had been prepared for him in the Providence of God, and he opened his arms to receive it. 



CHAPTER VII 


LAST YEARS AND DEATH 

(1781-1787) 


Alphonsus was almost eighty-six years old when he and his companions were cut off from the Congregation of the Most 
Holy Redeemer. The definitive decree of the Pope making the separation permanent marked, as it were, the end of his external 
activities. The last six years of his life found him withdrawing more and more from the world, being purified further by interior 
trials and afflictions, but through it all preparing for death in the same spirit of humility and submission to God's will that he 
had exercised his whole life long. 

His interest, however, in the affairs of his beloved Congregation never ceased, and in a few instances he forced his 
weary spirit back into action in behalf of his confreres and the salvation of souls. One thing that left him no rest until a solution 
was found was the fact that over and above being excluded from the Congregation, he and his brethren had been deprived of the 
extraordinary faculties usually given to missionaries by the Pope. There were some who tried to console him by claiming that 
the faculties had been removed only from those who had abandoned the rule of Benedict XIV but not from those who had 
always followed that rule and who wanted to live and die in union with the Holy See. But Alphonsus refused to admit any such 
interpretations, saying that they were "incompatible with obedience, which ought to be blind." In behalf of Alphonsus the 
bishop of Lettere put the question before Pius VI and was answered on December 22, 1781, "that only those enjoyed the indults 
and privileges accorded to the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer who formed part of the Congregation, not those who 
had been excluded from it for having adopted a system essentially opposed to the rule of Benedict XIV" That apparently meant 
that all who had accepted the changed rule were included in the deprivation of missionary faculties. 

The situation had dire results, because the lack of missionary faculties naturally led bishops and priests to look upon 
the Neapolitan fathers as under a special condemnation of the Pope, and their work suffered accordingly. The Pope, in 
excluding them from the Congregation, had not suspended them nor prohibited their work, yet suspicions and rumors made the 
rounds quickly on account of the decree of 1781. This in turn made the people suffer, because there was no one to give 
missions in country places, the need of which had occasioned the foundation of the Congregatioa So great did this harm to the 
people become that the better disposed bishops had recourse to Rome, asserting the innocence of Alphonsus and begging that 
his missionaries be given full faculties to labor as they had done before. "The other congregations," said one bishop in his 
appeal, "hardly ever leave Naples and even there they give few missions. It may be said that all the rest of the kingdom 
depends on the fathers of the Most Holy Redeemer, who, with unwearied labor, evangelize so many dioceses for eight months 
continually every year." 

Alphonsus himself wrote to the Pope, and to a prelate at Rome whom he thought could help him No action was taken 
until January, 1783, when Father Pavone went to Rome and presented this brief petition: "Alphonsus de' Liguori, prostrate at 
the feet of your Holiness, humbly beseeches you to concede to his missionaries all the favors, faculties and privileges accorded 
by the Holy See to the venerable Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer in the Papal States." The appeal, backed as it was 
by the supplications of so many bishops, won the favor of Pius VI, and though he in no way modified the decree of separation, 
he did grant missionary faculties to the Neapolitan fathers. 

In June, 1783, Alphonsus performed his last official act as rector major of the separated Neapolitan houses by 
convoking a general meeting at Ciorani to choose a coadjutor to act in his place and renew the local superiors. The meeting 
opened onAugust4, 1783. It proceeded to pass a number of ordinances which would make still more certain the conformity of 
the life of the members to the rule of Benedict XIV Then Villani was elected coadjutor and acting rector major, to succeed 
Alphonsus after his death, but only after much balloting. Many still reproached him for his part in causing Alphonsus to sign the 
changed rule, and even after he was elected they insisted that he be given a monitor in the person of Father Pavone. Alphonsus 
had been rector major for forty years — ever since the first Chapter of 1743, and now this burden was laid aside. On August 
30, he wrote a circular letter to all the brethren of the Neapolitan houses, making known the decisions of the meeting and urging 
regular observance on all according to the original spirit of the Congregation. 

For a while after the fatal decree of 1781, things went from bad to worse in the Neapolitan houses, while great 
advances were being made in the Papal States. Some of the subjects of Alphonsus went over to de Paula; others remained, but 
in a state of disquiet and unhappiness that rendered them anything but helpful to their communities; still others lost their 
vocation entirely and returned to the world. Poverty, too, had to be suffered, for in the unfavorable light that had been thrown 



upon the fathers few persons were inclined to help them. 

While he suffered acutely from all this, Alphonsus never failed to rejoice at the progress of the Congregation in the 
Papal States, nor to keep in touch with de Paula. Great sanctity could stand no better test than this, that through all the 
unfortunate events connected with the division of his institute, many of them directly due to the ill-conduct of others, he never 
showed bitterness or a revengeful spirit, but treated all with charity to the end. Thus he wrote to de Paula on October 25, 1781, 
when the latter had just informed him of the success of his work and the favors he was receiving from the Pope: "I hear of the 
favors you have received from the Pope, and I pray God to continue to give you consolation, for His glory . . . All your 
progress consoles me because I hope that with it you will increase the glory of God; and when you make further progress, tell 
me of it that I may thank God for it as I do always." He even adds to his encouragement of the work in the Papal States a few 
words of advice, almost as if nothing had ever separated him from his brethrea He begs de Paula to recommend to his fathers 
that they preach often on the necessity of prayer and devotion to the Madonna, two of the foundation stones of his whole 
spiritual teaching, and is much concerned about how missions are preached. "I received," he wrote on November 23, 1781, 
"with great consolation your letter of the 14th instant in which you give me the details of the two foundations of Foligno and 
Gubbio, as also that of Rome. This has given me great consolation... Do not forget always to preach the eternal truths, death, 
hell, judgment and paradise. I am much pleased that fifteen novices have been received ... I thank you for the Ave Maria that 
you recite every evening for me ... I hope that God will use you to increase His glory, and I will not cease to pray to Him for 
this end. I feel bound to tell you several useful things and I entreat you to suggest them to your companions. Recommend them to 
preach on the great means of prayer; it is a subject on which I have written a whole book. God wishes to diffuse grace, but He 
wishes to be solicited for it.. . Arrange matters so that the sermon on the Blessed Virgin be delivered every Saturday, and that 
it be never omitted during the missions." 

Alphonsus had too firm a belief in divine Providence to doubt that good would come out of the unfortunate division of 
the institute, and never failed to try to make his brethren look on it in the same way. In reward for his confidence, God 
permitted him to foresee the outcome, and so, shortly after the separation, he made three prophecies which were to be fulfilled 
almost to the letter. He announced that God would avail Himself of the houses of the Papal States to propagate the institute, that 
the most ardent partisans of division would become the most earnest advocates of union, and that union would be restored, but 
only after his death. 

In fulfilment of the first prophecy, we find de Paula succeeding in founding three new houses within a year after the 
separation, one at Spello, one at Gubbio, and the last, the house of San Giuliano ai Monti in Rome. It was to this house that St. 
Clement Mary Hofbauer, a Moravian, came for admission into the Congregation in October, 1784. When news reached the 
Neapolitan houses that Clement and another foreigner, Thaddeus Hiibl, had been admitted to the novitiate, and it was suggested 
that this might mean the ultimate establishment of the Congregation in Germany and other countries, the fathers laughed at the 
idea as preposterous. But Alphonsus said: "God will not fail to propagate His glory in those parts by means of them. Now that 
the Jesuits are gone, these countries are half abandoned. The missions on that account will be different from ours. There in the 
midst of Lutherans and Calvinists, instructions are more useful than sermons. First the people ought to be taught the Credo, and 
then induced to give up sin. These good priests can do good, but they have need of special light. I would write to them, but God 
does not wish my interference." Again his words were prophetic, for a few years later Clement Hofbauer and Hiibl crossed the 
Alps and established the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer in their native land. Clement became a powerful ally of the 
Church against Josephism, and one of the most influential leaders in Europe. He died in 1820 and was canonized in 1909. 

Alphonsus lived to see his second prophecy fulfilled, that those who had caused the division in the Congregation would 
most ardently seek reunion. Things did not go too well for de Paula as the years went oa He was not always prudent in 
accepting new houses, and lack of means to support them placed burdens upon his subjects that made them recall the more 
prudent ways of Alphonsus. While active constantly in an external way, he had neglected somewhat the training of novices and 
students, sometimes even shortening the period of formation because of the need of priests. This resulted in the acceptance of 
unworthy candidates, who in time caused him great grief and trouble. There were several departures of professed men, and 
even some expulsions. One of those expelled complained to the king of Naples, who in turn was on the verge of inflicting 
perpetual banishment from the kingdom on the fathers of the Papal States. These and other difficulties connected with 
administering the affairs of a religious institute so wearied de Paula that he began to long for reunion with all his heart. From 
1786 on, he and others in the Papal States, more than any one in the kingdom of Naples, kept negotiating and working to make 
the Congregation one. But it was only to be effected after the death of Alphonsus, when the king, in October, 1790, abolished 
the regolamento he had forced on the Neapolitan fathers, and when in 1793 Blasucci was elected rector major of the whole 
Congregation. 

All these events did not call forth great external activity on the part of Alphonsus. He had done his work and his 
interior life was now almost his whole concern. In June, 1781, he had preached in the church at Pagani for the last time, and a 
little later his last conference to the community was given, on his favorite subject of prayer. But while his external labors were 
almost over, he still had many trials to undergo as befits the perfect purification necessary for a saint. 

It has been recorded how his delicate conscience made him attribute the catastrophe that befell the Congregation to his 



own sins. Even before the final separation of 1781, new worries and temptations came to assail him. He worried especially 
about his vow of poverty, on the ground that being cut off from the Congregation, he had no canonical superior to grant him 
necessary permissions. So acute did his worry become that on June 28, 1781, he wrote to Father Corrado who was still in 
Rome: "Will your reverence make known to the Pope that as I am bound according to the old rule to observe the vow of 
poverty I have made, I wish to observe it according to my obligation? But to observe it as I should, I ought to depend in 
particular cases of doubt on the disposition of a superior of the Congregation. But now with regard to the vows already made, I 
have no superior on whom to depend, and I am in terrible agitation and the devil is tempting me to despair . .. Wherefore I beg 
your reverence to supplicate the Holy Father to give me permission to depend on the judgment of my confessor in these doubts 
and so free me from a state of such confusion and continual death in which I find myself." Father Corrado spoke to the grand 
penitentiary about the matter and the decision was given that Alphonsus could accept the instructions of his confessor. 

After the first decree of separation had been passed, the doubt assailed him as to whether he was not bound in 
conscience to betake himself to one of the houses in the Papal States, where alone the Congregation canonically existed. He 
even wrote to de Paula asking whether he was in duty bound to leave the kingdom and offering to go to any house de Paula 
might name. He was answered that he could in good conscience remain where he was. 

While he could no longer take direct part in the missions, nor even preach conferences to his own brethren and thus try 
to help souls, he could exercise the apostolate of prayer, and he did so continuously. He recommended prayers for sinners to 
all who approached him. One day while eating dinner, a student testifies, he began to weep, saying: "The world is full of 
schismatics, heretics, Turks, pagans. God gave me a great consolation this morning: He showed me the happiness of having 
been born in the Church. Ah! Ford Jesus, how can I thank Thee enough for this grace! Poor sinner that I am, I have done nothing 
to deserve it, and Thou has granted it to me out of pure mercy. I hope to thank Thee for it for all eternity. Fet us pray for 
unhappy souls deprived of the gift of faith, and ask Our Ford to enlighten them." 

By the end of the year 1783 he was almost entirely helpless and isolated from the world, though he still managed to 
dictate a few letters to his spiritual children. On December 5, 1783, he wrote to Sister Brianna Carafa, who like himself, was 
suffering from spiritual desolation: "I have received your letter telling me of your anguish because God has abandoned you. . . 
The more you feel discouraged, the more need there is that you abandon yourself into His hands, and with that you will oblige 
Him to help you in a special manner . .. Enlarge your confidence; we have to do with a God Who is all full of love and any one 
is insane who wishes deliberately to lose his trust in Him." Thus he could still console others, and even show his affectionate 
interest in their spiritual welfare. Nor did he forget his own, as the following letter written on Christmas day, 1783, to his 
niece Teresina in the convent of St. Marcellinus at Naples shows: "I thank you very much that on this solemnity of the holy 
Nativity of Jesus Christ, you have wished me every kind of spiritual happiness. I too have had the same desire for you, that the 
divine Infant, with His little hands that can do all things, may take from your heart every earthly affection and make you all His 
own, all, all! This is the only happiness worthy of being desired and procured at any cost. I thank you also for the sweets and I 
pray the Inf ant Jesus that by His love He may make all the crosses which He sends you sweet. Pray for me, for I expect death at 
any moment." 

The year 1784 saw the last of his correspondence, and a noticeable decrease in his strength. He took his last drive in 
the open air during that year. The doctors would not permit him to give up his drives until they were no longer possible for 
him. On September 19, 1784, a jolt of the carriage caused a severe development of an old hernia, and he became so weak that 
he had to be taken into a house along the way until he recovered. After that there were no more drives, but the doctors still 
wanted him to get out into the fresh air, and devised a sedan chair in which he could be carried. But this refinement of care and 
attention at the expense of others' time and fatigue so wounded his sensitive soul that it too was abandoned. Alphonsus seized 
upon the opportunity offered by the giving up of the daily drives to send both horses and carriage to Naples to be sold. Typical 
of his scrupulous honesty was the amusing note he sent to the brother who was to negotiate the sale: "I do not want to have any 
scruples about the horses I am sending you. You will therefore let intending buyers know that one of them suffers in its jaws, 
and cannot chew either straw or oats, and that the other, the older of the two, suffers from lunacy, and throws himself on the 
ground from time to time. To make him get up, you must pull his ears. Explain all this clearly so that I may be at ease." How 
luxurious had been the equipage of Alphonsus will be gathered from the fact that one of the horses was sold for the equivalent 
of about four dollars and the other for about a dollar and a half. 

From that time on the only activity of Alphonsus was provided by a wheel chair — in which he was pushed up and 
down the corridors of the monastery, and now and then out in the courtyard when they carried him down the stairs. He was still 
able, with great effort and by reason of the rescript that permitted him to sit down at times while at the altar, to celebrate mass, 
and to make his visits to the Blessed Sacrament. But by the end of the year 1784, even his visits had to be foregone and at the 
advice of the doctors, Villani forbade him to go down the stairs. This was indeed one of the hardest trials for the holy old man, 
that the practice he had begun sixty-five years before, of making long daily visits to his beloved Friend in the tabernacle, had to 
be given up. "It is sweet to everyone to be in the company of a dear friend," he had written in his Visits, and his long life was a 
proof that for him there was no dearer friend than the Ford in the Holy Eucharist. One day after the prohibition, an ardent desire 
came over him to go downstairs and make a visit to the chapel, and he asked a brother to help him down. "You can make your 



visit from here," said the brother, who knew the orders that had been given. "But, my dear brother," said Alphonsus, "the 
Blessed Sacrament is not here." "Then we will go to the chapel of the crucifix," said the brother, hoping to have him satisfied 
with a visit there because it was on the same corridor. "The Blessed Sacrament is not there either," retorted Alphonsus. "There 
are fifty steps to descend," said the brother, "and you will never be able to get dsown." Alphonsus insisted on being helped in 
an attempt, but did not get very far, almost fainting from exhaustion. Then he remembered Villani's orders and was sorry for his 
disobedience. 

One privilege remained to him after he could no longer go to the chapel, that of saying mass in his room It was a lesson 
to all to behold the combination of physical pain and weakness with which he had to go through the rubrics, and the almost 
ecstatic devotion with which he celebrated. Gradually, however, it became too much for him, and there was constant danger of 
his fainting at the altar or upsetting the chalice, so Villani had finally to forbid him even this consolation. He said mass for the 
last time on November 25, 1785. After that, mass was celebrated for him in his room each morning. 

No one could consider it strange if in his extreme age and weakened condition Alphonsus had put aside all thought of 
extra mortifications. As a matter of fact, however, he was constantly trying to do penance. He would not eat any food except 
what had been prepared for the community, and when he suspected that they were giving him something special he would slyly 
invent a pretext for not eating it. He still adhered to his lifelong practice of not eating the first fruits in season, when they are 
most appealing. Dispensations had been granted him from observance of the days of abstinence, but he scrupulously 
remembered them and would not touch meat on any such day. He was not content with all this, but would try to mortify himself 
in other ways. "I have ceased to do penance," he would say. "It is not thus that the saints lived." He would therefore mortify his 
body by holding the same uncomfortable position in his chair for a long time. One day someone found him thus and tried to 
straighten him up and make him comfortable. He replied humorously: "It is no use to straighten me. I am all crooked anyway." 

Almost to the end he kept up fulfilling all the daily obligations of prayer assumed by Redemptorists — his meditations, 
his spiritual reading, his rosary; and he added to them many more prayers. In fact Tannoia says that his aspirations to God 
during these later years were so frequent that his days consisted of one act of love of God which lasted from morning till night. 
Before going to sleep he had special prayers to say and had the list written down by Brother Romito so that he could use it if 
his memory failed him The list read: "Ten acts of love, ten acts of confidence, ten acts of contrition, ten acts of conformity to 
the will of God, ten acts of love of Jesus Christ, ten acts of love for the Madonna, ten acts of love for the Blessed Sacrament, 
ten acts of confidence in Mary, ten acts of resignation in suffering, ten acts of abandonment to Jesus and Mary, ten prayers to do 
the will of God." 

One of the great consolations of his last years was his devotion to the Madonna. He gave up none of his former 
practices in this regard. Not being able to hear the bell, he insisted on being told when it was ringing the Angelus, and would 
try to kneel down at once for the prayer. He recited the rosary over and over with the brothers who wheeled him up and down 
the corridor. One day there was some doubt as to whether a rosary had been said or not, and a brother said he "thought it had 
been said." Alphonsus answered: "You think, you think, but are you sure? Do you not know that my salvation may depend on 
this devotion?" His greatest comfort in desolation of spirit was the thought that he had tried to do something to spread devotion 
to the Mother of God among others. One day a brother read to him a glowing passage concerning her. "What book is that?" he 
asked. "It is your book," was the answer, "on the Glories of Mary.” At these words he broke out in a prayer: "O my Jesus, how 
I thank Thee for having made me compose that book in honor of Thy Mother. Oh! how sweet it is at the hour of death to think 
that I have been able to do something to inspire devotion to Thy Mother in men's hearts." On another occasion he called the 
brother and said: "My head is confused to-day; read to me the chapter in the Glories of Mary on our hope of being saved 
through the intercession of the Madonna." When the brother finished, he said: "My dearest Mother, I am old and I can no longer 
speak of your glories, but grant at least that I may always have someone to speak to me about you." 

His age and infirmities did not weaken his attitude of resignation to God's will nor his humility in every new form of 
suffering. His deafness grew worse as the years passed, but never caused him to become vexed. Unable to hear what Villani 
was saying to him one day, he commented calmly: "It cannot be helped. In addition to my other miseries God has gratified me 
with the gift of deafness — blessed be His name forever!" About his blindness he said: "Since God wishes it so, there is no 
cure but patience." He was not even afraid of the possibility that in his extreme feebleness his mind might collapse. Brother 
Romito found this out when one day he tried to raise him out of a period of great worry and spiritual desolation by saying: 
"Monsignore, stop, be quiet, you must be quiet or you will die mad, and what will the world say if Monsignore de' Liguori 
were to die mad?" Alphonsus answered gently: "Brother, if God wishes me to die mad, what have you to say against it?" He 
wanted nothing but what God wanted, and yet considered himself the most miserable of sinners. To the missionaries who had 
just come home from their labors, he said one day: "You are working for God, but what am I doing? I am useless, nay I am a 
burden upon the Congregation." They tried to console him with the words: "We preach, and you as our founder share in all we 
do." He answered quickly: "Do not call me founder. Call me a miserable sinner, for I am capable of doing nothing but evil. It is 
God Who has founded the Congregation; I have been but a useless instrument in His hands." 

During the latter part of 1784 and all of 1785 God permitted him to suffer such desolation of spirit as is reserved for 
the strength of His greatest saints. As with all the saints, the nearer he came to union with the God Whom he had loved and 



served, the more clearly he saw his shortcomings and faults, and these were so magnified in his mind that he had to fight 
constantly against despair. He had been a great director of souls, a great teacher of moral theology, but now he could discern 
nothing but that he was a sinner unworthy of the friendship of God. He worried about all that he had done in life, saw sins and 
imperfections everywhere, and looked on his present mode of life as without the least merit. "I am trampling on all my 
obligations. I do not say mass, I do not say my office, I do not perform a single good work, my senses are in revolt, I eat like an 
animal. I cannot understand how God continues to bear with me." 

One thing he had taught others often remained to help him now: it was that in the midst of scruples, obedience to the 
confessor is the only salvation. Blindly he would accept the decision of his confessor, though even in that the devil tempted him 
to give up. "My mind does not wish to obey," he would say, but would add immediately: "Lord, grant me grace to conquer 
myself and to submit. I do not want to understand or to rely on my own judgment." 

In his scrupulous state, he was permitted to suffer almost every form of temptation. Doubts against faith would attack 
him who had written so much and so clearly about the divine truths. Unable any longer to distinguish between temptation and 
consent, he would vigorously multiply his acts of faith, exclaiming over and over: "I believe, O Lord, yes, I do believe, and I 
wish to live and to die a child of the Church." Even temptations against purity would assail his tender conscience, and cause 
him such anguish that he would cry out for some of his brethren to come and help him pray against them Pride, presumption, 
despair, almost every form of evil came in turn to agitate his soul. Almost visibly, it seemed, God was letting him suffer his 
purgatory on earth, that the complete purification of spirit he had always sought might be achieved even before his death. 

God seldom permits such terrifying desolation to his friends without at the same time giving proofs that it is not without 
merit; in fact, lest those who witness it be scandalized, without showing the reward it receives. Thus many miraculous events 
are recorded of the very period in which Alphonsus was suffering his severest trials. Many of his companions saw him in 
ecstasy. Tannoia testifies: "When seated in his chair, he was hardly able to stir and could not rise without the help of assistants. 
Yet, I have seen him several times, when engaged in prayer, suddenly rise above his chair. His movements were vigorous and 
rapid, his body seemed to become light as air." He was permitted a knowledge of secret and hidden things, and frequently told 
those around him of some event taking place at a distance that could not have been known without a supernatural inspiration 
from God. In March, 1786, he foretold the death of Alexander de Meo, who was suddenly stricken with apoplexy while in the 
pulpit, and in October of the same year, he had knowledge of the fact that his friend, Father Caputo, former superior of the 
seminary at St. Agatha, was dying at Naples. 

But while these events signified to those around Alphonsus that his soul was well pleasing to God, they in no way 
relieved his own mind. Relief had to wait for the good pleasure of God Himself. And again, as is evidenced in the lives of so 
many saints, God lifted the cross before the end and allowed tranquillity to take possession of his soul. 

The year 1786 passed and witnessed the celebration of the ninetieth birthday of Alphonsus. A solemn high mass of 
thanksgiving was celebrated, and after it the fathers came to his room and offered him the congratulations of all the members of 
the institute. He accepted them with his usual humility, saying he was undeserving of such kindness, and begging God to reward 
them all. During that year many of his friends passed away, among them old Father Garzilli, who had said mass in his room for 
so long, and Don Francis Tortora, his physician, and others. He knew that his turn would come soon. 

It was July 18, 1787, that the first sign was given that he was near the immediate end of his long life. On that day, he 
had an attack of dysentery complicated by fever, and by the 20th he was so weakened that his death was expected every 
moment. He rallied a little, however, when he was able to take some nourishment and to get some rest, and so lingered ten days 
longer. Father Magaldi, who was his confessor during this time, says that his mind was in perfect repose. When asked if 
anything still troubled his conscience, he answered simply: "Nothing." The storms were over; God was granting him perfect 
peace at the end. 

When news that he was dying spread about it brought large num b ers of persons of every rank and station to the 
monastery to try to see for the last time the man whom all revered as a saint. The people of Pagani and Nocera gathered in the 
church to pray for him; and even before his death they began dividing into pieces every available article that he had used, to 
keep as relics of their beloved father. 

Alphonsus spoke little during the last days, except to express his desire for Holy Comm u nion and to pray. An altar was 
erected near his bed and mass was celebrated for him Asked if he felt better, he answered: "Recommend me to Jesus Christ." 
On July 23, the sacrament of extreme unction was administered. Afterwards Villani a,sked him to bless the Congregation, and 
when there was no response, Villani bade him under holy obedience to do so. At the word obedience he raised his hand and 
gave the blessing. He was not conscious at all times but would lapse into delirium for long periods. 

On July 24, he awoke to consciousness at four o'clock in the morning and begged for Holy Communioa He received 
with full possession of his faculties and great devotion. During the day his nephew Don Joseph de' Liguori arrived from Naples 
to see him, and received his last blessing. The last words of the dying missionary to his nephew were those he had said to 
others so many hundreds of times: "Save your soul." 

He had a bad sinking spell on July 25, and again all thought that the end was near. The fathers gathered around his bed 
and one by one approached to kneel and kiss his hand. He blessed each one in turn. Someone suggested that he bless the 



Redemptorist houses in the Papal States, his diocese of St. Agatha and the nuns of the Holy Redeemer. He did so, and then, as 
if reminded at the mention of the Papal States of the lifelong difficulties he had suffered on account of kings and princes, he 
added of his own accord: "I bless the king, princes, generals, ministers and all magistrates, in order that they may rule with 
justice." On the evening of that day Canon Dominic Villani, who for three years previously had been obliged to use crutches on 
account of an infection of the knee, came to see him, and while there he touched the scapular of Alphonsus to his knee. He 
found himself instantly cured and was able to leave the house without his crutches. 

Alphonsus received Communion for the last time on July 28th. After that he could hardly speak, but managed to ask 
those around him to continue to recite aspirations for him When they stopped he immediately looked up anxiously as though to 
ask that the prayers continue. The next day he spoke for the last time, and his last words were like an echo of his entire life. 
Someone asked if he wanted anything, and he answered: "No, it is all over. Give me the Madonna." He took the picture of the 
Blessed Mother in his hands and kissed it lovingly. 

His last night on earth, the evening of July 31, came and with it a loving reward from the Madonna for whom he had 
done so much. Father Criscuoli, who was at his bedside, describes what happened thus: "At about seven in the evening on the 
day before he died, my companions and myself were witnesses of a fact which filled us with wonder. During his agony the 
Servant of God seemed to awake and fixed his gaze on the image of the Blessed Virgin. The same instant we saw his face light 
up and become full of color; his eyes opened wide, as if attracted by an irresistible magnet, and at the same time a heavenly 
smile illumined his countenance. He looked as though he was gazing in ecstasy on the Blessed Virgin. This lasted for nearly a 
quarter of an hour, and we all judged that at that moment the Madonna had appeared to him to invite him to Paradise. Then he 
fell back once more in a state of prostration with closed eyes and pale cheeks, but a few minutes later his eyes opened a second 
time and became fixed on the venerated picture. Again his countenance was lit up, his eyes became animated and the rapt look 
shone upon his face. This lasted much longer than the first time." 

Masses were said in his room all the next morning, and at about eleven o'clock he entered his last agony. The whole 
community gathered about him and began reciting the prayers for the dying. Just as the monastery bell announced the Angelus, 
his soul went to God. 


When the bells tolled, announcing the death of Alphonsus, all work and activity in the neighborhood ceased. People 
dropped everything and set out for St. Michael's to pray for the intercession of the "saint who had just died." There was little 
thought of praying for the repose of his soul: all people wanted was to be among the first to obtain his aid from heaven, or to 
manage to acquire some relic or souvenir of his life. 

The funeral, according to the custom, was set for the following day. The bishop of Nocera, wishing to give as many 
people as possible an opportunity to participate, arranged that the body should be carried in procession from St. Michael's at 
Pagani to the cathedral at Nocera, and then back to Pagani for the final obsequies. But he was unable to have his plan carried 
out. The people of Pagani feared that the procession was a ruse to take the body to Nocera and keep it there, and all the 
explanations in the world could not remove their fear. Threats of violence if anyone tried to carry the remains of their beloved 
father out of Pagani made the bishop give up his plan. 

The four rectors of the Neapolitan houses carried the body into the church and, during the ceremonies, the two faithful 
servants of Alphonsus, Brother Romito and Alexis Pollio, stood at attention beside the bier. When, after the mass and sermon, 
the throngs were permitted to pass by and look at Alphonsus for the last time, the two faithful attendants would lift up the little 
children and let them touch the hand of the dead saint. Despite all the suffering he had gone through, the features of Alphonsus 
were fresh and ruddy, his appearance tranquil as of one asleep. 

He was laid to rest in a vault near the high altar of the church, and a marble slab closed the entrance, on which was 
inscribed: "Here lies the body of the Most Illustrious and Most Renowned Monsignore Alfonso Maria de' Liguori, Bishop of 
St. Agatha of the Goths and Founder of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer." 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE VERDICT OF HISTORY 


After his death, the genuine greatness ofAlphonsus de' Liguori, so evident in his lifetime, was confirmed in two ways: 
first by the honors that were soon bestowed upon him by the Church — the highest within her power, and secondly, by the 
ultimate spread of his Congregation to almost all parts of the world. The life that began in the little village of Marianella 
outside of Naples in 1696 did not end with bodily death at Pagani in 1787, but continues still to exert its influence upon the 
world. 

Popular acclaim, soon after his death, created almost a mandate that the associates ofAlphonsus inaugurate the process 
necessary for his canonization. Over fifty miracles, sifted and selected from hundreds that were attributed to him, were 
described in the usual canonical form during the investigations that were necessary to have him declared a saint. All those thus 
presented dealt with the cure of persons given up by doctors, or at the point of death, or crippled severely through accident, or 
suffering from so-called incurable diseases, because no wonderful event about which there was any possiblity of natural 
causes at work would stand a chance of being heard. The frequency of such events within a short time after the death of 
Alphonsus constrained Fathers Villani and de Paula to open the first process preliminary to canonizatioa They appointed 
Father Joseph Cardone postulator of the cause, and he set to work before a year had elapsed after the death of Alphonsus. 

The first step in all such proceedings is to have the bishops of the places that witnessed the greater part of the activities 
of the candidate for sainthood institute a thorough inquiry into his life, virtues and miracles. Cardone therefore wrote to the 
bishop of Nocera and the vicar capitular of St. Agatha of the Goths begging this favor. Both prelates granted it, and the work of 
gathering information began at Nocera on April 5, 1788, and at St. Agatha in September of the same year. Scores of witnesses 
were called on in each place, men and women who had known Alphonsus, and under oath gave their testimony about his life. 

The canonical rules governing processes for canonization require that ten years must elapse after the gathering of this 
information before it may be presented for action in Rome, unless the Pope himself have extraordinary reasons for shortening 
the time. The rule is devised to prevent emotions and prejudices, which time alone can soften, from entering the judgment. In 
the case ofAlphonsus, the acclaim was so universal, and there were so many petitions asking for immediate action, that Pope 
Pius VI set aside the time rule and allowed the question of introducing his cause to come before him He even set aside another 
rule which demanded that the writings of the person under discussion be thoroughly examined before the question of 
introducing his cause be discussed. 

At Rome, therefore, the question was taken: whether the cause of the sanctity of Alphonsus de' Figuori should be 
introduced. The proceedings on this were in the form of a trial, and a promoter of the faith, Jerome Napuliani, was appointed to 
advance reasons why the cause should not be introduced. He immediately raised the one objection he was not likely to miss, 
viz., that Alphonsus de' Figuori had abandoned a rule approved by the Church and substituted for it an ordinance of his king, 
and had thereby failed in his duty to the Church. Pius VI took cognizance of the objection, remembering only too well the 
controversy it had raised in the life ofAlphonsus, and appointed three Cardinals to examine the whole question and then decide 
it once and for all. If they found Alphonsus guilty of sin in the action under discussion, his cause would of course be dropped; 
if they found him guiltless in conscience, then they had power to close the question so finally that it could never be brought up 
in the process again. After mature investigation, the Cardinals unanimously decided that the affair of the rule was in no way a 
blot on his conscience, but an eventuality that God permitted to purify him through the great suffering it caused. With that 
objection removed, no other could be found, and so on May 4, 1796, Pius VI signed the decree that introduced the cause of the 
canonization ofAlphonsus and entitled him to be called Venerable. 

The next in the long list of honors in store for Alphonsus was beatification. This had to be preceded by a long process 
that involved essentially three things: the examination of all his written works for evidences of theological defect; the 
ascertaining as to whether he had practised all the virtues in an heroic degree; and lastly, solid proof of at least two genuine 
miracles wrought through his intercession. Pius VI, interested to the last in the cause ofAlphonsus, died in 1799, but his 
successor, Pius VII, continued to show the same interest in the case. On April 3, 1802, he decreed that the canonical process 
for beatification be inaugurated, and the Congregation of Rites began the examination of the publications of Alphonsus. 

It was no easy task because of the great many works that had come from his pen, and because his Moral Theology and 
kindred works had been written in an age of such bitter controversy. In a little more than a year, however, the task was 
finished, and the Cardinals' report read that "no proposition deserving of censure has been found in the writings of Alphonsus 
de' Figuori." On May 18, 1803, Pius VII ratified the report, making it thenceforth wrong to apply a note of censure to any of the 
writings of the servant of God. This in itself was high honor indeed for one who had written 111 books or pamphlets, that had 



gone through 402 reprintings during his lifetime, on almost every question pertaining to faith and morals. 

The next step was die examination of the virtues of Alphonsus. Canonical procedure forbade the commencement of this 
examination until fifty years after the death of the servant of God. But again the case seemed so unusual and the appeal of the 
people was so universal, that Pius VII set aside the rule, and in 1803, only sixteen years after the death of Alphonsus, allowed 
the opening of the discussion. The deliberations again were in the form of a trial, with the promoter of the faith endeavoring to 
establish objections to the heroicity of certain virtues attributed to the Saint. Every possible doubt that could be cast on his 
prudence, or his charity, or his patience, or any other virtue, was brought up, and was answered by the promoters of the cause. 
Finally, on November 7, 1807, the Pope confirmed the decision of the Congregation of Rites by a formal decree declaring that 
the "Venerable Alphonsus Maria de' Liguori practised the theological and cardinal virtues in an heroic degree." 

All that was left now was to establish the existence of two clear miracles wrought through his intercession. This did not 
prove difficult, for though the standards of the Congregation of Rites are so strict that often miracles approved by the highest 
medical authority are rejected in trials for sanctity, there was no lack of material in the case of Alphonsus. Two miracles were 
presented, one the cure of a woman dying of cancer, and the other the sudden cure of a Franciscan friar who was in the last 
stages of consumption. Before they were accepted, they had to undergo three distinct examinations. The first of these 
examinations was already set for September 25, 1809, but before that date Pius VII was taken captive by Napoleon and the 
Cardinals were dispersed. It was not until May 24, 1814, that Pius VII reentered Rome. The examination of the miracles was 
then taken up again, they were favorably passed upon, and on September 6, 1816, Pius VII signed the decree of beatification. 
On September 15, the feast of the Seven Dolors, the solemn ceremony of beatification took place in St. Peter's, and for the first 
time the glorious cry was raised publicly: "O Blessed Alphonsus, pray for us." 

All had gone so smoothly, and the meticulous requirements of the law governing beatification had been so easily 
complied with in the case of Alphonsus, that it was not long before the question of canonization was being earnestly promoted. 
Fetters poured in from far and near begging that the final cause be introduced. Pius VII set things in motion by a decree of 
February 28, 1818. Thenceforth, the cause went through the customary procedure, with the collection of evidence, the three 
examinations, the preliminary decrees, etc. On May 16, 1830, Pope Pius VIII pronounced the decision that the solemn 
canonization of Alphonsus Maria de' Figuori might be proceeded with. But the Revolution of 1830 in France, which spread 
throughout Europe, caused a delay, and it was left to Pope Gregory XVI to preside at the solemn ceremony on May 26, 1839. 
Four other beati were canonized with Alphonsus, and Rome had seldom seen so immense a throng and so brilliant a ceremony. 
By a remarkable coincidence, one of those canonized with Alphonsus was Francis Jerome of the Society of Jesus, who had 
held him in his arms as a babe and prophesied that he would become a great leader in the Church of God. 

The very heights of honor had been accorded Alphonsus by the Church, but time was to prove him worthy of still more. 
In 1854 the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception was defined by the Pope; ten years later the errors contained in the Syllabus 
were condemned, and at the Vatican Council in 1870 the doctrine of the papal infallibility was made a dogma. Those who 
contributed to all these infallible pronouncements could not but learn how clearly Alphonsus had divined the authoritative 
decisions of the Church, and they drew largely from his works in urging that the definitions be made. He had written special 
treatises on the Immaculate Conception and had bound his subjects to defend the doctrine; he had combated many of the errors 
contained in the Syllabus, and both by his writings and his example had always defended the infallibility of the Pope. Besides 
all this, his many other works were used throughout the Catholic world, having been translated into over fifty languages and 
issued in thousands of editions. There was scarcely anyone who did not know St. Alphonsus de' Figuori through his writings. 
The whole world recognized from these things that Alphonsus had been one of the outstanding intellectual leaders of the 
Church, besides being a saint. On these grounds, therefore, over eight hundred bishops, archbishops and cardinals, together 
with twenty-five heads of religious orders and several universities, petitioned the Pope to pronounce him a Doctor of the 
Church. The cause went rapidly, and on March 23, 1871, this last great honor was bestowed upon him by Pope Pius IX, and he 
was placed side by side with Sts. Augustine and Ambrose and Thomas Aquinas and Bonaventure as one of the great teachers of 
the world. 

Personal honors, however, were not the only co nfi rmation of his greatness. The Congregation he had founded, at the 
cost of so much trial and suffering, was to perpetuate his name, to honor it throughout the world, to continue his life in the 
continuation of the work he begaa 

He had prophesied that after his death the separated parts of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer would be 
reunited, and that it would "spread its wings far and wide." Four years after his death the reunion came. By that time the last 
two survivors of the early years of Alphonsus, his life-long friends, Mazzini and Villani, were dead, and with the recalling of 
the royal order that had enforced the changed rule on the Neapolitan houses, a general chapter was held at which de Paula 
handed in his resignation and Blasucci was elected superior general for the whole Congregatioa At that time the Congregation 
counted 180 fathers and students, with a large num b er of brothers, and seventeen houses. One of these was the house already 
established by St. Clement Hofbauer beyond the Alps, near Warsaw. In 1802, a second foundation was made north of the Alps, 
at Jestetten, on the borders of Austria and Switzerland, and its first superior was the Venerable Joseph Passerat. He was one of 
the great leaders of the Congregation, and from his work stemmed many of the later foundations that were made. In 1808, the 



Redemptorists were driven from Warsaw, but Clement Hofbauer went to Vienna, where he shed great lustre on the name of the 
Congregation. 

Leggio and de Paula, the leading figures in the separation of the Neapolitan houses from the Papal States, died outside 
the Congregation, the former three years after being made bishop of Umbriatico in 1800, and de Paula in 1814. De Paula had 
always continued his independent ways, despite his early efforts to heal the division in the Congregation he had been partly 
responsible for. Before the death of Alphonsus, he had asked the Holy See to authorize a chapter in the Papal States, and it was 
granted. The chapter met at Scifelli and de Paula was re-elected rector major, but contrary to the rule, not by a two-thirds 
majority but by a simple plurality. Leggio had obtained a rescript from the Pope making such an election possible. At the same 
chapter, de Paula effected changes in the constitutions, very probably on the pretext that the general chapter of 1764 had been 
invalid. These new constitutions were the ones that St. Clement took with him when he established the Congregation beyond the 
Alps, and it was only under Father Passerat, who succeeded St. Clement as vicar general north of the Alps in 1820, that the 
original constitutions were introduced there. In the chapter of 1793, when the whole Congregation was made one under 
Blasucci, de Paula resigned his position as rector major. He still caused trouble, however, by promoting new schemes and 
projects, and in 1808, when he tried to transform the house of Frosinone into a school, he was expelled from the Congregation 
by Blasucci. On appeal, the Holy See upheld the expulsion. He had influential friends, however, and through them was allowed 
to remain at Frosinone. There he died in 1814, still claiming to be a member of the Congregation, though the expulsion had not 
been lifted. He was in many ways a great man, says the historian Berthe, and needed only a little more humility to have been 
one of the greatest sons of Alphonsus. 

By the time of the canonization of Alphonsus in 1839, his Congregation had opened houses in various countries in 
Europe and even in America. The first foundation in Portugal was made in 1826, in Belgium in 1831, in America in 1832, in 
Holland in 1836. When Alphonsus was hailed as a saint, his Congregation had thirty-one houses, nine of them beyond Italy, and 
500 subjects, 190 oftheminthe transalpine foundations. 

Two years after the canonization of Alphonsus, a Roman decree of July 2, 1841, divided the Congregation into six 
provinces: the Roman, the Neapolitan, the Sicilian, the Austrian, the Swiss and the Belgian, and the rector major, Father 
Ripoli, was ordered to take up his abode in Rome. Once more, and for the last time, the King of Naples stepped in to interfere 
with the affairs of the Congregation, this time claiming that the Redemptorists were a Neapolitan organization and forbidding 
Father Ripoli to go to Rome. The result was that Father Passerat became the actual ruler of the extra-Neapolitan houses. This 
state of things lasted until 1855, when Father Nicholas Mauron was elected rector maj or over all the provinces. 

The Congregation continued to spread. The first house in England was opened in 1843. Three new provinces had soon 
to be created, the American in 1850, the German in 1853 and the Dutch in 1855. Soon after its establishment, the American 
province was blessed by the life and work of the Venerable Bishop Neumann of Philadelphia, who died in 1860, and whose 
cause of canonization was introduced at Rome in the year 1896, five years before that of the Venerable Father Passerat. The 
decree establishing the heroicity of his virtues was passed in 1921, and the cause of his beatification is at present being 
actively promoted in the United States. Thus the work of Alphonsus went on through the years, until today, 150 years after his 
death and 100 years since his canonization, there are more than 350 houses and over 7000 subjects of the Congregation of the 
Most Holy Redeemer, divided into twenty-one Provinces and seventeen Vice-Provinces, all one under the Most Reverend 
Patrick Murray, superior general and rector major since 1909. In that lies the last tribute to the glory of Alphonsus Maria de' 
Liguori, for it is the fulfilment of his prophecy, found in the archives of the house at Ciorani and authenticated by his confessor: 
"Rest assured the Congregation will stand till the day of judgment, for it is not, my work, but the work of God. During my life, 
it will be hidden in humiliation and obscurity, but after my death it will spread its wings and expand, especially in Northern 
lands." 



COMPLETE LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED BY ST. ALPHONSUS 


i 


DOGMATIC WORKS 


1. Short Dissertation Against Materialists and Deists. (1756. 133 pages.) 'T have collected in a few pages what many authors have said at length in a 
number of volumes. This book cost me much labor ... You must not think little of it." (Letters of July 7, 1756 and June 5, 1758.) 


2. Dissertation on the Just Prohibition of Bad Books. (1759. 135 pages. Inserted in the Moral Theology.) 

3. The Truth of Our Faith. (1762. 192 pages.) 

"It will not be large, but I think it will be a useful and valuable work. A golden book." (Letters of February 24, 1762 and December 3, 1777.) 


4. The Truth of Our Faith Against Materialists. (1767. Two small volumes. An enlargement of No. 1 and No. 3.) 

"It has proved an immense task. It is a long time since I began writing the book in preparation for which I read innumerable volumes." (February 5, 
1766.) 


5. Coniutation of a French Book Called "De la Predication.” (1767. 80 pages. An appendix to the above.) 


6. Coniutation of a French Book Called "De I'Esprit ." (1767. 20 pages. An appendix to the above.) 


7. The Supreme Power of the Pope Defended Against Febronius. (1768. 161 pages, in Latin.) 

"A little book that is proving quite a task for me. I have to weigh every word carefully." (Letter of April 28, 1768.) 

8. Dogmatic Work against the Pretended Reformers. (1769. 478 pages.) 

"Men of learning extol it highly. The work is almost a complete dogmatic theology." (Letter of August 21, 1769.) 

9. The Manner in Which Grace Operates. (1769. An appendix of 32 pages to the above.) 


10. The Obedience Due to the Definitions of Councils . (1769. Another appendix of 20 pages.) 

11. The Triumph of the Church, or the History of Heresies. (1772. Three volumes of 999 pages.) 

"This work will be altogether unique, one desired by all, as none like it has yet been undertakea It has cost me years of labor. I am in my declining years 
. . . I spend my time in bed or stretched upon a sofa . . ." (Letters of January 19,1770 and August 20, 1772.) 

12. Reflections on the Truth of Divine Revelation against the Chief Objections of Deists. (1773. 69 pages.) 

"It has cost me six months of labor. I have consulted numerous French and Italian authors. The very pith and kernel of what many authors have written." 
(Letters of January 21, 1773 and August 28, 1776.) 

13. The Admirable Working of Divine Providence . (1775. Two small volumes.) 'Not very large, but it cost me about three years of fatiguing labor. There is 

extant no work which so clearly vindicates the truth of the faith." (Letter of February 12, 1776.) 


14. A Short Answer to the Abbe Rolli's Reform Regarding Devotion to Mary. (1775. Appendix of 11 pages to the above.) 

15. Dissertation on Things Pertaining to Eternal Life. (1776. 235 pages. "A gigantic task. Contains everything that will make us keep constantly in view the 

end of our being, eternal joy or eternal misery." (Letter of February 12, 1776.) 


II 


MORAL WORKS 



Letter or Dissertation Concerning the Abuse of Cursing the Dead. (1746? In Lath, lost.) 


2. Moral Theology. (1748. In Latin.) The great work of St. Alphonsus. There were rune editions in his lifetime and 70 others between 1791 and 1805. It 

contains more than 70,000 quotations. Suffice it to say here for the general reader that this standard work wrought a reform in Moral Theology, and that 
the holy Doctor struck the middle course between the rigorism and laxity of his time. (Three volumes of about 500 pages each in the 9th edition.) 

"To write the Moral as it now stands required 15 years or more ... I am so crippled in my hands and feet that I cannot write another line. I can scarcely 
write my own name and this, after having written the greater part, if not the whole of the Moral, with my own hand." (Letter of July 30,1772.) 

3. Answer to Certain Criticisms of My Letter on Cursing the Dead. (1748. A few pages in Latin.) 

4. Dissertation on the Moderate Use of the Probable Opinion. (1749. In Latin. 47 pages.) 

5. Dissertation on the Refusal of Absolution Clerico habituato in vitio turpi cupienti statim initiari in sacris. (1751. A few pages in Latin.) 

6. Practice of the Confessor for the Worthy Exercise of His Ministry. 1755. A small volume in Italian, translated into Latin , Praxis Confessarii, in 1757 ) 

'You may rest assured that thousands of copies will be sold." (June 16, 1756.) 


7. Dissertation on the Moderate Use of the Probable Opinion. (1755. In Latin, 144 pages.) 

8. Counsels to Young Confessors. (1756? In Italian. 32 pages.) 


9. Instruction and Practice for a Confessor. (1757. Three large volumes in Italian. A summary of the Moral Theology, translated into Latin under the title 
Homo Apostolicus — The Apostolic Man — in 1759 in three smaller volumes.) 


10. Help to the Priest Assisting the Dying. (1757. In Italian. An appendix of about 12 pages to the above.) 


11. Examination of Candidates for Ordination. (1757. In Latin. Appendix of 68 pages like the above.) 

"A very useful little work which has been asked for by many, especially by young mea" (October 11,1756.) 

12. Note or Addition Regarding Cursing the Dead. (1757. Eight small pages, in Italian. An appendix like the above.) 

13. A Reply Concerning the Abuse of Cursing the Dead. (1758. 21 small pages, in Italian) 

"This new dissertation is short, but it has cost me no little labor." (August 10, 1758.) 

14. Answer to Criticism of His Teaching on Frequent Communion. (1762. Written in Rome, in Italian. 35 pages.) 

15. Short Dissertation on the Moderate Use of the Probable Opinion. (1762. In Italian. 96 pages.) 

16. Guide for Country Confessors. (1764. 455 pages. An Italian abridgment of No. 9.) 

"It forms a small volume and will prove very useful. It will, I trust, have an immense sale on all sides." (September 1, 1763 and October 14, 1763.) 

17. Another Answer to Criticism of His Teaching about Holy Communion. 1764. In Italian, 23 pages.) 


18. Questions for the Examination of Confessors. (1764? In Italian, 24 pages.) 


19. Questions to be Put to Priests Who Wish to Hear Confessions. (1764? Nine small pages, in Italian.) 

20. An Answer to a Religious on the Use of an Opinion Equally Probable. (1764. 31 large pages, in Italian.) 

21. An Apology in defense of the Dissertation on the Use of the Probable Opinion. (1764. 199 pages. In Italian.) 

"My Apology has given singular satisfaction in Rome and has been favorably received in Sicily. May all this redound to the glory of God who certainly 
abominates the excessive rigor that is so prejudicial to souls." (September 19, 1765.) 


22. On the Moderate Use of the Probable Opinion. (1765. 324 pages, in Italian. It was translated into Latin.) 

"A great many will, I feel convinced, procure the Moral solely on account of this dissertatioa" (November 6, 1765.) 



23. 


An Addition on Frequent Communion. (1765. 15 pages, in Italian.) 


24. A Doubtful Law Cannot Make a Certain Obligation. (1765? 51 pages, in Italian.) 

25. Instructions for the People on the Commandments. (1767. 248 pages, in Italian. Appeared in Latin in 1768.) 

"I have read a number of voluminous instructions which have but a small sale and are little read because they are bulky and expensive . . . The style is 
simple, such as should be used in addressing the people." (November, 1767.) 

26. An Answer to a Dissertation on Mass-Stipends. (1769. 30 pages, in Italian. First published as an appendix to the ascetical work on The Ceremonies of 

the Mass. See No. 43 below.) 


27. A defense of the Moral Theology. (1769. 70 pages, in Italian. Translated later into Latin.) 

28. A Doubtful Opinion in Favor of the Law. . . does not Oblige. (1770? Eight pages, in Italian.) 


29. Advice (Monitum) Pertaining to the Question Whether the Use of Probable Opinions is or is not Sometimes Licit. (1773. Three large pages, in 

Latin.) 

"It is of great importance to me, since it places my system of probabilism in clear light and serves as the foundation to my entire Moral." (September 7, 
1772.) 

30. Declaration of the System Regarding the Rule of Moral Actions. (1774. 50 pages, in Italian.) 

"This little work, will, I think, vindicate my honor and that of the Congregation, as it will show that we are not probabilists." ( November 21, 1773.) 

31. Instructions to Priests Who Assist Those Condemned to Death. (1775. Six pages, in Italian.) 

Ill 


ASCETICAL OR SPIRITUAL WORKS 


1. Maxims of Eternity. (1728? A booklet of 24 pages. Seven meditations on the four last things. There is an average of two editions of this book a year in 
Italy.) 


2. Hymns and Verses. (1732? There were 28 pieces in an edition of 1758 and 45 in the edition of 1896, including the hymns and verses translated into Latin 

poetry by Father Reuss, C. SS. R.) 

3. Prayers to Our Lady for Each Day of the Week. (1734?) 

4. Considerations on the Virtues of and Prayers in Honor of St. Teresa. (1743. 104 pages. The first work of St. Alphonsus to take the form of a book.) 

5. A Summary of Christian Doctrine. (1743? About 8 pages.) 

6. Reflexions Useful for Bishops. (1745. A booklet of 104 pages.) 

7. Visits to the Blessed Sacrament and the Blessed Virgin. (1745? Also called Sighs of Love towards God — Loving Aspirations to Jesus.) 

"Here in Naples there have been so many editions of the Visits that we are at our wits' end to know what to do." (October 8, 1759.) 

8. Constitutions and Rules of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. (1749.) 


9. The Glories of Mary. (1750. Two volumes. About 15 editions during the lifetime of Alphonsus.) 

"That little work is the most elaborate and perhaps the most popular of all." (May, 1769.) 

10. Advice about Religious Vocation. Considerations on the Religious State. Help to Novices to Persevere. (1750. A book of 234 pages. The True 
Redemptorist is an extract of this book.) 



30 editions during 


11. Love of Souls, or Reflexions and Affections on the Passion of Jesus Christ. (1754. A volume of about 200 pages of which there were 
the Saint's lifetime.) 


12. Peace for Scrupulous Souls. (1751. 12 pages.) 

13. Lives of Father Samelli and Brother Vitus Curtius. (1752. 31 pages.) 

14. How to Converse Continually and Familiarly with God. (1754. 48 pages.) 

15. How to Live Well. (1754? A treatise of 12 pages, containing also The Manner of Hearing Mass.) 

16. Conformity to the Will of God. (1755? A little treatise.) 

17. Answer to a Critic of The Glories of Mary. (1756. 24 pages.) 

18. A Rule for Seminaries. (1757. 45 pages.) 

19. Short Treatise on the Necessity, Efficacy and Conditions of Prayer. (1757. 20 pages.) 

20. Preparation for Death. (1758. 552 pages. A booklet of 36 meditations, which contained also nine discourses for calamitous times, acts to be made every day, a 

protestation for a happy death, rule of life for a Christian.) 

"Whoever examines well this little book on death, will certainly purchase it." (January 9, 1759.) 

21. Discourse for Calamitous Times. (1758. 130 pages. See No. 21.) 

22. Novena for Christmas. Meditations from the beginning of Advent to the Octave of the Epiphany. (1758. A volume of 570 pages.) 

23. Novena in Honor of the Sacred Heart. (1758. 10 pages. An appendix to the above.) 

24. Meditations on St. Joseph. (1758. 43 pages. An Appendix like the above.) 

25. Preparation for and Thanksgiving After Mass for Priests. (1758. 78 pages. An appendix like the above.) 

26. The Great Means of Prayer. (1759. A volume of 384 pages with five appendices: Five Prayers, Thoughts and Ejaculations, Acts for a Public Visit to the 

Blessed Sacrament and the Blessed Virgin, A Short Rule of Life, Virtues to be Practised by All Who Wish to Lead a Perfect Life.) 

"A small volume which has met with no little favor . . .onewhichhas cost me two years of hard labor." (November 7, 1767.) 

27. The True Spouse of Jesus Christ. (1760. Two volumes of 415 and 504 pages, and containing five appendices: Meditations for a Private Retreat of Eight 

Days, Considerations on the Passion, Summary of the Virtues a Religious Should Practise, Spiritual Maxims, Loving Aspirations to Jesus Christ.) 

"Of all my spiritual works, I should cal this one the best." (July 24,1760.) 

28. Selva, or Collection of Material for Priests. (1760. 388 pages, with three appendices: Rule of Life for a Secular Priest, Counsels of Perfection, Maxims for a 

Priest.) 

"It is a very elaborate work and somewhat bulky, divided into three parts." (January 17, 1760.) 

29. Short Instruction on the Rules of a Mission. (1760. 224 pages. The third part of the Selva.) 

30. Mass and Office Hastily Said. (1760. A smal volume of 154 pages.) 

31. Meditations for a Private Retreat of Eight Days. (1761. About 40 pages. See No. 27.) 

32. Considerations and Affections on the Passion. (1761. See No. 27 There are sixteen meditations.) 

33. Way of the Cross. (1761. First printed as an appendix to No. 31. In 1768, published together with Prayers to Jesus Christ for Every Pain of the Passion, Steps 

of the Passion, and Little Crown of the Five Wounds and the Seven Dolors — a pamphlet of 24 pages.) 



34. Letter to a Religious on Apostolic Preaching. (1761. 72 pages.) 

35. Life and Death of the Servant of God, Sister Mary Teresa de Liguori. (1761? 46 small pages) 

36. Short Explanations of Chris tian Doctrine. (1762. Length uncertain; a later edition has but five pages.) 

37. Instruction on Mental Prayer for Children, to be Made During Mass. (1762. Four pages.) 

38. Rules for the Monastery of Mary, Queen of Heaven, at Airola. (1764. 44 small pages.) 

39. The Way of Salvation, or Meditations and Pious Practices. (1766. 380 pages. Containing also a Novena for the Purification and for Pentecost, an Octave 

of Corpus Christi, Rules and Virtues of a Christian Life, Darts of Fire, Spiritual Maxims, and, as an appendix, a Short Biography of Father Paul Carafo, 
C.SS.R.) 

"I use it continually and have it always at hand." (September 14, 1667.) 


40. Short Biography of Father Cafaro. (1766? About 30 pages. See No. 39.) 

41. Practice of the Love of Jesus Christ. (1768. 325 pages, with three appendices: Reflexions and Affections on the Passion, Devout Affections, Summary of the 

Virtues explained in the book.) 

"It will, I think, prove more conducive to piety and more useful than all the others together." (November 16, 1767.) 


42. Five Points on Which the Preacher of a Mission Ought to Warn the People. (1768? 28 pages.) 


43. The Ceremonies of the Mass. (1769. 151 pages.) 

"An elaborate book. I am not the only one to work on it. Seven meditations are added at the end of the book as a preparation for Mass and seven 
thanksgivings after Mass." (August 3, 1768.) 


44. Sermons for All the Sundays of the Year. (1771. Large volume of 326 pages with five appendices already mentioned or to be mentioned.) 

"The sermons are short but full of substance. Each one cost me fifteen days of labor." (December 24, 1769.) 

45. Letter to a New Bishop on the Utility of Missions. (1771. An appendix to the above.) 

46. Letter to a Student on the Choice of a State of Life and on the Utility of Spiritual Exercises Made in Solitude. (1771. An appendix to the above.) 

47. Sermons for the Feast of St. Joseph, the Annunciation, and the Seven Dolors. (1771. An appendix to No. 44.) 


48. Familiar Discourse to a Young Woman Taking the Religious Habit. (1772. A last appendix to No. 44.) 


49. Reflexions on the Passion of Jesus Christ. (1773. 214 pages, containing other small booklets to be mentioned and short treatises on The Power of the 
Passion to Inflame the Soul with Divine Love, Entertainment of a Loving Soul with God at Sight of the Crucifix, Meditations on the Passion for Every Day 
of the Week, Pious Reflexions to Excite a Soul to Love God, Sure Signs by Which to Know that We Love God, Aspirations for the Twelve Greater Feasts 
of the Year.) 


50. Devout Reflexions on Various Spiritual Subjects. (1773. 176 pages. Later published as an appendix to No. 49.) 

51. An Account of the Way Consecarted Hosts Were Found in the Diocese of Naples. (1773. 12 pages. Appendix to No. 49.) 

52. Meditations on the Passion for Each Day of the Week. (1773. Appendix to No. 49.) 

53. Translation of the Psalms. (1774. A large volume of 500 pages.) 'Tt has cost me a great deal of labor, and perhaps ruined my head forever." (September 28, 

1774.) 


54. Victories of the Martyrs. (1775. Two volumes, totalling 596 pages. There were eleven short appendices. Of these appendices several will be mentioned in the 
next numbers. The others are: Advice to Young Students, Letter to a Young Man about Choosing a State of Life, Considerations for a Young Girl in 
Doubt as to the Choice of a State of Life, Exhortations to Religious Communities.) 

"Little works which will prove useful to persons of every condition of life." (September 8, 1775.) 



55. The Sacrifice of Jesus Christ, The Prayers of the Mass. (1775. Appendix to No. 54.) 

56. Exhortations to Religious to Advance in Perfection. (1775. Appendix to No. 54.) 

57. Exhortations to a Nun to Advance in the Love of Jesus Christ. (1775. Appendix to No. 54.) 

58. Counsels on Salvation Necessary for Persons in Any State of Life. (1775. A short treatise on the necessity of prayer and of the intercession of Mary. An 

appendix to No. 54.) 

59. Novena for the Souls in Purgatory. (1775. An appendix to No. 54.) 

60. A Little Treatise on Divine Love, and the Means of Acquiring it. (1775. An appendix to No. 13 of the Dogmatic Works.) 

61. Counsels to Encourage and Give Confidence to a Desolate Soul. (1775. An appendix to No. 13 of the Dogmatic Works.) 

62. The Subject Who is Laithfiil to God Will Also be Laithfiil to His Prince. (1777. 40 large pages.) 

63. Advice to Preachers. (1778.) 

"I want to send this little tract as a present, not only to ail our houses, but also to the Congregation of Missionaries." (December 21, 1777.) 

64. Last Counsels Addressed to the Nuns of the Most Holy Redeemer at St. Agatha of the Goths. (1778. 14 small pages.) 


All the ascetical works of St. Alphonsus have been translated into English, making a colection of 22 smal and handy volumes. Each book is complete in itself 
and may be bought separately under the folowing titles: 


I. Preparation for Death 

II. Way of Salvation 

III. On Prayer 

IV. Lor Chris tmas tide 

V. On the Passion 

VI. The Holy Eucharist and the Practice of Love 

VII & VIII. The Glories of Mary 
IX. Victories of the Martyrs 
X & XI. The True Spouse of Jesus Christ 

XII. Selva (for priests) 

XIII. Holy Mass 

XIV. Translation of the Psalms 

XV. Preaching 

XVI. Sermons for Sundays 
XVTI. Miscellany 

XVTII to XXI. Letters 

XXII. Letters and General Index. 


Apply to THE REDEMPTORIST LATHERS, Brooklyn, N. T., 526 59th St.; St. Louis, Mo., 1118 North Grand Blvd.; Toronto, Ontario, 141 McCaul 
St. 


In England, information on the works of St. Alphonsus and where to obtain them, may be had from THE REDEMPTORIST FATHERS, St. Mary's, 
Clapham, London, 4. 


In Ireland, from THE REDEMPTORIST FATHERS, Mount St. Alphonsus, Limerick, 


Dublin, Marianella, Rathgar, S. 2. 



In Australia, Mount St. Alphonsus, Mayfield, Newcastle, New South Wales. 


Burns Oates & Washbourne, Ltd., London, England; James Duffy & Co., Ltd., 36 Westmoreland St., Dublin; Benziger Brothers, New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, have the ascetical works of St. Alphonsus on sale. 


In conclusion, we give here the words of His Holiness Pope Pius IX on St. Alphonsus as a writer: 


"The works of this most holy and learned man, wirtten with extraordinarily tender piety and devotion, breathe in every page a great love for Jesus 
Christ and great confidence in His mercy and merits. They also inspire their readers with the most ardent devotion to the Virgin Mother of God and to the 
Saints, and they inflame the hearts of men with the desire of receiving the Sacraments, as well as furnish a most abundant supply of excellent admonitions, 
counsels and directions to those who labor for the salvation of souls." 


. . . THE END . . . 
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of the documents pertaining to the dispensation from the requirement of age for 


(1) Note: The oldest signature of Alphonsus that has been preserved is on one 
the examination for Doctor of Laws. 


(1) Favre: A Great Mystic of the Eighteenth Century, pp. 180-1. 


